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BnJNGUAL INTRAUKGXnSTIC OBTHOGRAPHIC 

mTEBFEBENCE 



0. Jt^roduetion. The following remarks are iutcnded as a refinement o 
our taxonomy of processing strategies leading to biUngnal intralinguistio 
orthographic interference errors (Luelsdorff 1986a, 1986b). We begin with 
a brief discussion of the experiment \ised to elicit the data, proceed with a 
loe^ntation and exemplification of the refined error framework, and conclude 
with a summary of three of the major conclusions reached. 

1. The group experiment. Until 1983 our analysis had been an extensive 
and intensive inquiry into the spelling errors made in English by on© native- 
speaking German pupil in the Hauptschule, grades 6 and 7, age 12, on grade- 
level Engli^ diotations administeTed privately over a 14-month period. 
This anatyaia indicated maonve interhngnistio and intrahngaistie intex&rence. 
In order to assess the extent to which these interaotums are shared, it was 
neceffiaxy to test a large number of subjects in the German school ^sterns 
at various stages in the acqui»tion of English spelling. Pursuant to this 
goal, the following testing procedure was devised.* 

(1) Two groups of subjects were drawn from intact elates in both grades 
7 and 9 in each of the thr^ schools comprising the German system of secondary 
education, the Hauptschule, the BeaJschule, and the Gynmasium. Within 
each grade and each school, one group was administered a grade-level dicta- 
tion followed by an error-correctaon exercise. The other group was adminkiter^ 
the same two tasks, but in the reverse order. 248 pupils were trated, 69 from H» 



• Thanks are duo W m J. Baker for discuasioxui leading to the design of this e^peri- 
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90 fiom R, and 99 feom G. This prowtoo yielded date on the development 
of orthMTaphio and metaortbographio processing strat^ies. 

(2) Tbo grade-levei diotataonB we administered in British Englisli by 
tlie legular teach^ of the reapeclave classes in order to avoid the posnUe 
^t of an imfanufiar face in the classroom. Normally, dictetion as a teaching 
doTice is disoontinned by G9. The dictation prooednre followed the reoom- 
mendaMons of I>eyM (1972) and the words selected fiom the standard text- 
books for H6/H7 (Friedrichs 1970, 1971) were known in sdranw to be enor- 
prone fiom the errors in the individual data. AH of the pupils had had prior 
exposure to aU of the wo^ds dictated, except <juice, salad, store, gate, movi»>. 
which were unfamiliar to the pupils in G. The dictation consisted of three 
short psragraphs, segmented into short phreaes, which the teacher i»ad 
aloud three tim^. before the dictation, during the dictation, and after the 
dictatfon. The pupils were asked to vmi» on altsroating iinw of the response 
sheet and tokl not to make any corrections during their initial transoiptions. 
Allowance for corrections was made during the final reading by the teacher 
after the dictations had been written. 

(3) Ibllowing the initial writing, the pupils were asked to edit their own 
work by underlining the words they thought to be mMspeUed and writing 
the versions they thought to be correct beneath them. This yielded date on 
ego-errors and ego-corrigibility. 

(4) The eiror-corwction exerdse, which will be of no further concern 
to us here, was a written version of the dictetion laden with many real errors 
extracted from the individual data. The errors ranged from obvious to subtle 
deviations from the stendard spellings. Pupils were asked to listen to the 
dictetion, scan ^e text for errors, underline the spellings thought to be fsrors. 
nod transcribe the spelling thought to be correct under the spelling thought 
to be wrong. This yielded date on the pupils' abifity to alter-monitor, to detect 

errors made by others. , j • • 

The foUowing is a report on the errors made only in the dicteUons, adnum- 
stered both before and after the error-correction exercise, alter the pupils 
had had a chance to correct their er rore. The discussion is restricted to vowel 
misspellings of the substatotMU type which are held to be the product of the us© 
of intralinguistsc orthographic ^ocessing strate^^es. 

In general, our conclusions on processing strategies are thought to bo 
valid insofar as (1) the subjecte had had prior exposure to the normative 
spellings of the words in the texte dicteted and (2) the distribution of the major 
and minor primary and secondary vowel spelling patterns in the experience 
of the informants parallels their distribution in the language. Absolute cer- 
tainty on this latter issue would require familiarity with the history of 
each informants exposure to the spellings of each of the items dicteted, a 
familiarity which we do not and could not have. 

a 
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t The error framework. Venesky (1970:101.119) divides tb» vowisi 
spellings of English into two groups or typ^ primary and sooondary. 
Primary vowel si)elUng8 consist of one vowel letter (including <y»» whereas 
secondary vowel si>elUng8 consist of two or more (one of whioh may be 

<w> or <y>). . 1,. L 

Both primary vo%vel spellings and secondary vowel spellmgs have major 
and minor sound correspondences, where the difference between major and 
minor sound correspondence is the difference between more and less frequent 
mot correspondences ai« referred to as "regular" or -predictable", minor 
correspondences as "irregular" or "unpredictable", where regularity is wnst- 
tive to surrounding consonant and vowel letters, stress, and morphemic 

structure. , 

The above structure of English orthography we present m the diagram 

in Figure 1. 

Primary Pattern Secondary Pattern 

( ;c — >^ ^^^^ ^ 




( Minor V- -V Minor ) 

Fig. 1: The structure of English orthogrftphy 



Since each of the four resulting patterns - the major primar>'. three nunor 
primary, the major secondary, and the minor secondary - has its own umque 
characteristic structure, including letters, sound correspondences, distribu- 
tion, and frequency, we r^aid each pattern as constituting a module, each 
module containing a unique set of grapheme-phoneme correspondences. 

Errors of substitution occur when two different members of the same 
module are substituted for one another or when a member of one module 
is substituted for a member of another. AU of the possible substitution enor 
types are presented in the diagram in Fig. 1, where is to be read: "X is 
substituted for Y". In our individual study (cf. Luebdorff 1980a) and m the 
foUowing our understanding of regularity and irregularity is based on Venezky 
(1970) and Welna (1982). 

Inter- and intramodular interaction yields the following 16 substitution 
error types, listed and exemplified in Figure 2: 

Error Type * ^««»f»« '^^^ 

1. Primary Regulariisation <Camebridge> (Cambridge) 

2. Primary Reregulsrization <j<wnc> <j»m> 

3. Primary Irregularization <sommer> <8ianmer> 

ERIC , y 
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4. Ftimazy Bd-irr^uiazizatioQ 

6. Seooiuiaiy Bfffllariga^n 

5. iSecondaiy RerBgniajization 

7. Secondazy Xrregalazizatiioii 

8. Secondary Be-iiregularization 

9. B^pilazisation com Simplification 

10. Beregulaxization cum Simplification 

11. Iiiegulazizataon cum Simplification 

12. Be-ixr^pulariza^on cum Simplification 

13. B^nlatizataon cum Complication 

14. Beregoiarization cum Complication 

15. Iixegulanzation cum Complication 
18. Be-iiregulaxization cum Complication 



<poUoTer> ^nUorer) 
<bzo«ght> <bR>«ght> 



<enjoted> <enj<^^> 
<mov«^> <mov«> 



<bfoaght> <bio«glit> 



<wer> <weor> 

<moT»> <mov»e> 

<ptce> <piece> 

<laghc> <]attgh> 



<Gatmbridge> <Gambridge> 



<g€tt> <gat€> 
<cottUed> <caUed> 
<wmr> <werc> 



Fig. 2: Intralinguistio substitution error types 



J. Primary reffularization {Major Primary IkGnor Primary). Primary 
Begularization refers to the substitution of a Major Primary pattern for tx 
Minor Primary pattern. <aCe> is the Major Primary pattern for /e/ in <came> 
and <a> is the Minor Primary pattern for /e/ in <Cambridge>. Attempt: 
<Camcbridge> for Target: <Cambridge> is therefore the substitution of a Major 
Primary pattern for a Minor Primary pattern, a Primary Regulariaation. 

2. Primary rerepilarization (Major Primary -* Major Primary). Primary 
Reregularization is the substitution of a Major Primary pattern for another 
Major Primary pattern. <aCe> is the Major Primary pattern for /e/ in <came>, 
while <a> is the Major Primary pattern for /as/ in <jam>. Attempt: <jame> 
{or Target: <jam> is therefore the subtstuti<m of one Major Primary pattern for 
anotiier Major Primary pattern^ a Primary Bezi^;nlarization. 

3. Primary irregidarizaiion (Minor Primary-^Major Primary). Primary Ire- 
legularization refers to the substitution of a Minor Primary pattern for y 
Major Primary pattern. /A/ is the Major correspondence of the Primary 
vowel pattern <u> when <u> is foUowed by a single consonantal, as in <fur» 
hut, eupy, or a consonantal duster CiC|, where Ct i^ <r>» as in <sttmmfir 
btftter* custom). /A/ is the Minor oorzespondence of the Primary vowel 
pattern <o> when <o> occurs before <m, n, v>, <th>, and other consonantrls 
as in <comfort, son, another). Thus Attempt: <sommer> for Target: <s«mmeir> 
is the substitution of a Minor Primary pattern for a Major Primary, a Primary 
Irreguiarization, reinforced, in this case, by Partial Cognatization to German 
<Sommer>. 

4. Primary re-irregiUariztttion (Minor Primary -f Minor Primary). Pri- 
mary Be-irregularization refers to the substitution of a Jy^or Primary pattern 
for another Minor Primary pattern. (v{ is the Minor correspondence of the 
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Primarv Mttem <o> in apparently only <b<»oin> and (weman). Since <u>:/ir / 
SImL Attempt: <poUover> for W: <puUover> 
I ti^" abstitution of one Minor Primuy pattern for another Mmor Pranary 

^r««:^e^K.?"-Se«,ndary ^ Minor S^nd^.. 
SeconctaT^^ilaii**^^ «fias to the substitution of a Major Seoondaiy 

L Secondary pattern <au. aw>. as in <ta«ght. cr«»> and the M»or 
Udence of tj.e Secondary pattern <ou>, as in <br<mght>. A«empts: <bm«Rh^ 
to.»ght> ibr Target: <bro«ght> are therefore substitut, ons of Major bocondary 

fi. SWory ««!p.»on»«''» (Major Seoondarj- ^ Major S^°d«^); 
Secondary Reregulari'ation refers to the substitution of a Major Secondary 
^Tfor another Major Secondary pattern. <oi> for /oy/ .s ,>ntten m 
^Sme-medial position, whereas <oy> for /oy/ is untten morphe.^- 
Sv, with excepts (e.s. <o,^ter. «,yal> He). Attempt: i^^^J^ 
TarKCf <™io!fed> is thus the substitution «f one JIajor secondary pattern 
IXotLr'ITor secondary pattern, a Secondary i"""*'- . . 

7. Secmdar,} inegulari-^tum (Minor Secondary ^ Major ^^^^-^ 
Secomlm- Irrepnlc.ri.ation refers to the substitut.cn of a Mmor beoondary 
"for a M^Tor Secondary pattern, «e-ndary patWrn <cy> haa^^^ 
Mnor correspondence /!/ in .vords like <ke!,> ,<'"°"^S'>: ^i^f„f "f^ 
con..^ndenie of Secondar,- <ie> is HI. as in <ach.eye nuce^ Th„^ At- 
temptr<mowj,> for Tarfict: <movic> is the sabstitutmn of a Jhnor Secondary 
co^spondeni for a Major Secondary correspondence, a Secondary Irre- 

"^fl^^m re.in.,ulan«Uion (Minor Secondary - Mtoor Secondary). 
The subSZ of one Mnor Secondary pattern for f^^»^ 
patten, constitutes a Secondary Re^gularization Jo/ « the 
Luence of the Secondly pattern <oa>, as to <br«mi.W, o«r>. the Itoor 
^Udence of <oo>, as in <door. floor), and «.e Mjnor »™^^n» 
of the Secondary pattern <ou/ow>, as in <oo»gh, te«.gh>. '^'^' f^^f^- 
<bro«ght. broo2'> Target: <bH»ght> eKempiify the ^^"^^ 
JCnor Secondi^pattems for a Minor Secondary pattern, each a Secondary 

^-Tt:^«ncu^>^Vii^^^ (Major Primary-. Minor Seconda^ 
RegulariSn cum SimpUlication is the subst.tut.on "f-J^Mm^ 
pat^m for a Minor Secondary. M is the Major correspondence °f 

<-^s M in <rl«t bet wet> and the Minor correspondence of the Second- 
SJ7t^' <ea>.'atin <:ei. tear). Attempt: <wer) forjarget^-f^ 
7thL the substitution of a Major PHmaxy pattern for a Mmor Secondary 
pattern, an example of Eegulaiization cum Simphficataon. 
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20. Rereffukmsaium cum aim^ifieaivm (Major Fdsnary Major Second* 
nry). Beiegiilarizatioii cxm SBmpiiflimtion i«fezs to the substitation of a Major 
-imaxy pattern fior a Major Seconiisxy. <i> and <y> most frequentiy ooxres- 
pond to /i/ in unstressed poaiMon, as in <taxt, ci^>. As noted above, the Major 
<:onespondence of the Seeondazy pattern <ie> is /i/, as in <aohieve, p»ece>. 
Attempts: (mort, movy} for Target: <moyfe> are thus examples of the 
snhstitntion of a Major Primary pattern for a Major Secondary, Beregoiaiiza- 
tion cum Simplification. 

11. Irre^ularimtion cum simplification (Minor Primary Major Second- 
ary). Inegniaxization cum Simphfioation is the substitution of a Jlfinor Primary 
pattern &r a Major Secondary pattern. The Minor cozxespondence of tlu» 
Fkimary pattern <iCe> is fif, as in <maQh»ne, ravtne), and the Major cones- 
pondence of the ^condazy medial pattern <ie> is fif, as in <achievie, piece). 
Attempt: <ptce> for Target: <piei»> thus ezempiifira the substitution of a 
Minor Famaiy pattern for a Major Secondary pattern, an Ztregniazisation 
cum Simplification. 

12, Be-irregtclarizaium cum simplification (Minor Primary Minor 
Secondary). Be^ixreguianzation cum SimpUfication re^ars to the snbstitntion 
of a Minor Primary pattern for a Minor Secondary, /a/ is the Minor corres- 
pondence of the Primary pattern <aCe>, as in <are, massage) and the Minor 
correspondence of the Secondary pattern <au), as in <la«gh). Attempt: 
<Iaghe> for Taxgec: <Ia«gh) thus exemplifies the substitution of a Minor Vn- 
mary pattern for a Mnor Secondary pattern, a Be-irregularization cum 
Simplification. 

IS, Reguiarixation mm complieaiion (Major Secondary -* Minor Primary). 
Beguiarization cum Compiscation refers to the substitution of a Major Second- 
ary pa^em for a Minor Primary, /e/ is the Major correspondence of the Second- 
ary pattern <ai), as in <wa»t, xam) and the lUGnor correspondence of the 
Bdmary pattern <a), as in <Giimbridge). Attempt: <Cbfmbridge) for Target: 
<C^mbridge) thus illustrates the substitution of a Major Secondary pattern 
for a Minor Primary pattern, a Beguiarization cum Complication. 

14. Meregularization cum complication (Major Secondary Major Primary). 
Beregularization cum Complication re&rs to the substitution of a Major 
Secondary pattern for a H&jor Primary, fef is the Major correspondence of 
the Secondary pattern <ei), as in <wctght), and the Major o>rxespondenoe 
of the Primary pattern <aC7), as in <potato>. Attempts: <geft, potetto) 
for Taints: (gate, potato) are therefore examples of the substitution of a 
Major Secondtury pattern for a Major Primary, Beregularization cum Com- 
plication. 

15. IrrtguUtfixation cum comflieation^ (Minor Secondary Major Prim- 
ary). Irregularization cum Complication refers to the substitution of a Minor 
Secondary pattern for a Major Primary, /o/ is the JiiOnor correspondence of 
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the Secondary pattom <au/ow>, as in <c<wgli, tnwgh) and the Major coi^ 
respondence of the Ptimaiy pattern <a> diieotiy after <w>, aa in <wimt, 
wash, watch), and before a final or preflpaaonantal <I>, as in <coU, solt, 
walk). 13itis, Attempt: <<»iilled) for Target: <ealled) iUustratea the snbati. 
tution of a Jfinor Secondary pattern for a Major Primary pattern, an Ir- 
regnlarization cum Oompilcation. 

le. Jle-4frtgulttrimtion cwn ctm^kaium (Minor Secondary Minor 
Primary). Re-irregularizataon cum Complication refers to the substitution of a 
SBnor Secondary pattern for a Mfaior Primary. fSf corresponds regularly to 
<8a) before <r> followed by a consonantal, as in <p€orl, heard, seorch) and is 
1^ Minor correspondence of Secondary <ea), as in <ycar). Moreoro, /3/ is a 
Minor correspondence of Primary <e) in <wCTe). Attempt: <weor) for Target: 
<wm> thus jjxemplifies the substitution of a Minor Secondary pattern for a 
Minor Primary, a Re-irregttlari«ation cum Complication. 

3. conclusions. We have presented a description of our group ex- 
periment used to elicit our error data and a finely graded taxonomy of the 
processing strategies held to underUe the intealinguistic rowel spelling errors 
of the substitution type. We end with a brief summary of three of the major 

conclusions reached. 

(I) The same sound in different words may be spelling-error prone m 
<iiffcrent ways. The fof in <waifc), for example, was misspeUcd <oo, o, oa, 
aCCe), while the /o/ in <caUed> was misspelled <uo, o, au, oa>. Moreover, 
the same sound with the same normative spelUng may be spelling-error 
prone in different ways in different words. For example, the /o/ in <woke), 
with the normative spelling <oCe>, was misspeUed <ooC, oC, ouC, oaC, owC, 
a(C)C, uCC, oo, e), wWle the /o/ in <wrote), with the same normative spelling 
<oCe). was misspeUed <ou, oa, o, oo. oe). Furthermore, the same normative 
spellings of different sounds in different words may be spelling-error prone 
in different ways. For example, the <ie) for jij in <piece> was misspelled 
<eaCe. iC(C}e, ie. ea, ee, eCe, eeCe, e>, while the <ie) for /e/ in <girlfirlend> 
was misspelled <e. ee, i, eeOe, ae>. Finally, even in those cases where the set 
of spelling-error types for a vowel in one word is properly included in the 
set of spelling-error types for the same vowel in a different word, the membera 
of each set of spelling error types for each word may exhibit different absolute 
f{-equ««nci(.'s and these frequencies may appear in different ranks. For example, 
the .set of misspelUngs of the /i/ in <cheese> is properly inchided in the set of 
fnis«pe«ings of the /i/ in <piece>, but whereas <ee) is the most frequent 
misspelling of the /i/ in <cheese> (18.78%). it is the fifth most frequent mis- 
spelling of the fil in <piece> ( .81%). 

These (rather discouraging) observations lead us to conclude that it is not 
just sounds, nor just lettere, nor even letter-sound correspondences, which 
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axe mispelling-pione in certain ways, but letter^onnd eomsgoadmom 
in individmU words. This we refer to as tlie "vord-effisct for spelling eszon", 

(2) Statements of the form "X is snbstitated for Y by means of the 
processing strategy Z'*, as in <aCe> is snbstatuted for <mCe> by means of 
Ber^;uiarization com Simpiification, miss an important generalizatiiai» 
in fiBust the most important generalization about errors of the substitution t^pe. 
Tbe fundamental fact about such errors is that any letter(8) X may be sub- 
stituted iat any letter(s) Y on the condition that X and Y stand for the same 
sound in the standard orthography. Casting this siiffident constraint on error 
variables of the substitution type in semiotic terms, the signifiantB of two 
diffieient signs may substituted for one another if they have the same signifi^. 
Call this condition on substitution error variables the "Identical Sigmfi6 
Constraint**. We are thus left -with the notion of ^e general opmition o^ 
substitution (a mechanism in the terminology of this investigation) of being 
subject to conditions or constraints {processing strategies in the terminology 
of this study), i.e. of rules or rule-like opera^ons interacting with prindples. 
On this theory, the substitution of letter naming is subject to the constraint 
that the letter sound be contained in the letter name, i.e. that the letter X 
may be substituted for the letter Y if the signifiant of X (the letter name) 
properly or improperly includes the signifi^ of Y {the letter sound). The 
negative transfer of a native language GFC to the target language, on the 
same theory, is subject to the constraint that a native letter(s) X may be 
substituted for a target letter(s) Y if X and Y have identical or similar sigi^fi^. 
Thus viewed, the development of spelling skills is the development of con- 
ditions on rules, some conditions becoming less general, others more general^ 
«>me added, others lifted. 

The "Identical Signifi^ Constraint" must be supplemented with two 
additional minor, but important, constants, called the "Nesr NcJghlKir 
Constraint" and the "Qose Relative Constraint**, both with domains in iuter- 
Hnguai, rather than intralxnugual transfer. For the details, I refer the interested 
party to Constraints on error variables in grammar (Luelsdorff 1986a). 

(3) Several recent models of KngHsh contain two routra to oral readings 
called the lexical and the non4exieal (€!oltheart 1984:68-69). On the lexical 
route, a word-spedfio input letter jHitt^ is matoh^ with the same word- 
specific letter pattern in the mental lexicon and associated with this phono* 
logical representation. On the non-lesioal route, letter patterns serve as tiie 
nput to a set of regular grapheme-phoneme correspondences whose suc- 
cessive applications assemble the pronunciations of the graphemically parsed 
'^trinp. 

« Henderson (198ia:2-4)-points out that the distinction between a lexical 
and a non-lexicai route to oral reading is based on the dichotomization of 
$he English vocabulary into regfdar and exception words, where a word is 
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regular if its pronundation is pxediotable from its spelling by means of the 
m(»t frequently ocouzring GPC^ in the language. According to the diial- 
route hypothesis, irregular words or irregular portions of words ure read 
orally on the lesioal route, whereas pseudowords, regular wozda* or regular 
portions of words or pseudowords are read orally on the non-lexical, role- 
goverued route. 

Now, were one to apply the dual>route lijrpothesis to spelling, then pseudo- 
words, regular words and sounds with regular letter correspondences would 
be processed non-lesdcally, i.e. by means of PGCs, while irr^olarly spelled 
words or sounds with exceptional letter correspondences would be process 
lexically, in a manner that is word specific While this hypothesis predicts 
the occurrence of spelling errors of the reregularization type, it falls to prediot 
errors of regolarization, irregularizalaon, and re«irreguiarizat^on, however, 
because, on this hypothwis, irregular spelling patterns are lexical, not rule- 
gOTemed, i.e. word-B|»cific, not rule-general The abimdan<^ of spelling mors 
of regulanzalion, irregularization, and re-trregularization, hovrerer, ajqgues 
strongly against the hypothesis of a dual-route to spelling and strongly in 
iATOT of the hypothesis that irregularly speUed words, like regularly sj^Ued 
words, ore spelled by means of rules, i.e. FGG^. On this hypothesis, the dif- 
ference between sj^lling a regular and an irregular word is not that the former 
is rule>govemed, and the latter lexical, but that the former is word-general, 
i.e. controlled by processes affectitig the majoiity of the occurrences of the 
sound- type being spelled, and the latter word-specific, i.e. controlled by 
processes affecting the minority of the occurrences of the sound-type being 
spelled, with both regular and irregular sellings being rule-governed. Since 
this latter hypothesis — call it the '^Dual Word Hypothesb*' — predicts 
erorrs of regularization, irregularization, and re-iiregularizatbn, in addition, 
of course, to errors of reregulaxization, i.e. all and only the aubs^tution error 
types in this investigation, we consider it confirmed. 

The Dual Word Hypothesis on spellmg may have implications for the 
Dual Route Hypothesis on reading. K, for example, spelled pseudowords 
are orally read irregularly, say <preat> as [pret], it must mean that they are 
being read via a n(m-lexical route. But if a reader is reading pseudowords 
via the non-lexical route, it must mean that the irregular spellinp themselves 
are not lexical, but rule-governed. 
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REASSOCIATION OF SENTENCE MELODIES • 



WOXfOANO V. BBSSaLEB 
U nimnitv of F «ina 

Lavtota Meruni Babsabesx 

The only models that so far have dealt explicitly with reaasociation of 
tones to lexical material can be found in Africanist literature on floatwg 
tones and similar phenomena, cf. e.g. Angenot (1985), Ahoua (1986)) and in 
Autosegmental Phonology (cf. e.g. Halle and Vergnaud 1982). The domains 
within which such associations were accounted for were the syllable, the foot, 
the word, the phmse, or the sentence. 

Here we want to propose that the domain of reassociations should he ex^ 
tended to discour^ (cf. Gibbon and Richter 1984), i.e. to utterances, normali^r 
amsastang of two or more sentence. 

Let us start with an example reported by Mansfield (1986:67), an answer 
given to a telephone call by the busing Marp Heaiing, and describe (in a 
simplified manner) the intonation contour with 4 tones: L (low), M (mid)» 
MH (mid high), H (high).: 

(1) Harp Heating. Can I help you? 

Ill I I I I 

MH MHM MHM MH H 

And let us assume that MH and M have already been asagned t6 stressed 
and unstressed syllables respectively, with ex<»ption of the oUuse/senten(^/in- 
tonation unit final syllable which is reserved for hoimdary tones (B) (Thi» 
is a simplification in comparison to Liberman (I978:12Qff)). At this intor- 



* We are indebted to Graegone Dogil for wilightwiing diBmnwioas. 
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mediary point of derivation we have the associations as in (2): 

(2) Harp Heating. Can I help you 

>EBBi MHM MH Bj 

Now boundary tones are assigned to the final syUable of each sentence or 
clause (a gross descriptive simplification for our purpose): a) In a discourse 
final declarative sentence L is assigned; b) in a non-final declarative sentence 
M is assigned; c) in questions H is asMgncd. Here b) and c) apply: 

(3) ... Heating ... you ... Heating ... you 

11 I 111 

ykk B. - MHM H 

However such routine answers to a client's telephone caU can be shortened 
by deleting the redundant question "Can I help you!»% if a trace of the ques- 
tion remains, e.g. the boundary tone of tiie question. The stabiKty of the quea- 
tion boundary tone can be handled by reassociation: 

(4) Harp Heating 

I I I""*" "^"^ i 

ME MNM MH M MH H 

But the observed answers are of the type (5a) and not (6b): 
(6a) Harp Heating («b) *Harp Heating 

111 I I 1\ 

MH MHH MH MH M H 

Therefore either tiie right boundary tone (H) is aUowed to oust ("delink") 
the left boundary tone (M), or reassociation precedes boundary tone assignment: 



(6) Harp Heating 

I I r 



ERIC 



MK MHB, MH M MH Ba 

According to the prindple of precedential association of the rightmost tone 
(Halle and Vergnaud (1982:67); Kiparsky (1985:126); Ahoua (1986)) B. rat- 
her than Bx is associated to the syllable -ting, and then H is correctiy assigned 
to it. 

Simiarly we get either (7a) or (7b): 

(7a) Yes: Can I help you? {^h) Yes? 

/\ M I I /\ 

MH M MHM MH H MH H 

i e we get in (7b) a /MH—H Yes/ distinct from equally isolated /H Yes/, 
tiie "teephoie'* ye* meaning "please continuel". These tone assignments 
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(incL tone reassodatbii) pi^nppose that final stressed syllables are stipulated 
to be able to be associated to two tones. 

Similarly we get in Italian (8a) vs. (8b) (' symbolizes stress): 

(8a) IWnto. Demdera? (8b) Prdnto? 

Mill /\ 

MHM MMHH M H 

•Speaking. (You) want?' 'Speaking?' 

In JkHderal the second-last unstressed syllable receives an allojflionic inter- 
mediate tone between MH and H. Similarly in two prestress syllables we get 
intermediate allophonic tones in (9a) and (9b): 
(9a) AUtilia. Desidera? (9b) AUtiiia? 

VI I I I I VM 

MBIHM MMN H MMHH 

Of course also in these tone (re)associations on the <liscourse level associa- 
tion lines may not cross. It seems that a formal system accounting for tone 
assignments can be profitably extended to tiie <iiscourse level. 

Before continuing in this direction we must discuss the alternative hypothe- 
sis that only one single sentence is involved in (6) Harp Heatin^i, (7b) Ye$i, 
<8b) PwntoU (9b) AUtaliaL These utterances would still be elliptic, but their 
intonation would be <lerived from a single sentence contour. However, what 
should be the monosentential non-elliptic counterparts to (6. 7b, 8b, 9b) ( 
According to native speakers of both languages it would be something like 

(6*) Is-this Harp Heating? 

(9b') Barlo con Alitalia? *Am I speaking with Alitalia?', 

i.e. it would be questions asked by a client, not by the respective employee, 
and their meanings wouki be quite difiierent from (1, 7, 8, 9). 

However, if we stick to our interpretation of a bisentential source then we 
can recur to* the weU-known device of eUiptic deletion of whole sentences in 
discourse. Only normally the intonation contour of the sentence preceding 
the deleted sentence remains intact. In our case the preserved Sentence would 
take over the final contour of the deleted sentence following it. 
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ENGUSH WORD STRESS AND EMPTY VOWEL SLOTS* 



One of most sigmficant devclopmenta in the area of English strew must 
have been Hayes's metrical account (1982). Hayes simplifies stareas assignment 
rules and leveals systematic distinctions between members of difieient le- 
xical categories. He is able to do so by means of extrametricality, first intro- 
duced by liberman and Prince (1077). In Hayes's paper the notion of extra- 
metricality is developed and shown to account for apparently deviant stress 
contours of numerous English words. 

Hayes assumes after Harris (1982) that languages may contain extrametri- 
cality rules which exclude some portions of words from the application of 
stress rales. According to him extrametricality may be assigned only at the 
right edge of stress domains. It appears, however, that the universal Peri- 
pherality Condition (Hayes 1982:270) should not be viewed as a consteaint 
on rules assigning the feature in question, but as a "visibility" condition on 
that feautre. That is to say, a nonperipheral syllable may al«> bear the feature 
[H-extrametrical], but its exteametricality will not be noticeable to strew ru- 
iCT. This is the position argued for in Archangeli (1984) and Franks (1985). 

Three distinct extrametricality rules are intjoduced in Hayes (1982) which 
apply to (a) nouns, (b) derived adjectives, and (c) other words. Under such an 
account, extrameteicality explains diflbrences in the stress behaviour of va- 
rious lexical cat^^es. 

Once the ight portions of various grammatical categories have been 
"crossed out' .11 words undergo foot construction rules — the English Stress 
Rule and Stomg Retraction — and word tree construction rules. Then extra- 
metrical syllables are attached by means of Stray Syllable Adjunction. 



» I vould like to exptera my gratitude to Prof. Gossmann for hie valuable advice and 
eommente on this paper. 
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Hayes's analysis of English stress phenomena is couched within the fra- 
mework of Lexical Phonology whieh assumes that (most of) phonological ru- 
les, including strew assignment, apply cyclically in the lexicon after every 
word-formational operation. As fex as English str^s is concerned, its cycli- 
city is commonly accepted by both proponent and opponents of Lexical 
Phonology. The basic argmnent here is that derived words often exhibit sub- 
sidiary stresses on syllables which would have been primarily stressed in their 
sub-constatuents if they had surfaced as full entities themselves. This fact 
cannot be straightforwardly accounted for in a noncydio framework 

The point in Hayes's model which we would like to consider more obsely 
is destressing, or rather defijotaog. Hayes introduces three destressing rules 
each of which has the eflfeot of removing the metrical structure of a foot in 
weak position. Its syllable are then adjoined to another foot by Stray Sa- 
lable Adjunction (SSA). The task of such rules is to produce trisyllabic feet 
on the surface, even though foot construction rules can create at most binary 
ones. At the same time they account for otherwise inexplicable vowel reduction 
in the defooted syllables. Note, however, that the presence of mechanisms 
like destressing enlarges the amount of redundancy in the grammar — it 
involves settle^ up the structure of a foot in order to reduce it afterwards. 
This is not to say that defooting rules should be done away with altogether. 
Our aim is to show that many of the apparently defocted syllables could have 
never become meirical feet. It foUows that the application of foot deletion is 
much more restricted than it has been assumed by Hayes. 

We would like to concentrate on the rule of Sonorant Destressing which 
has already been dealt with in Kipaxsky (1979) and formulated in Hayes 
(1982:253) as foUows: 

(1) Sonorant Destressing 

"Pi" «/F F CJondition: Pi is not dominated by «. 



B 




VC+son] 



The condition imposed on (1) prevents the reduction of strong feet created 
on earlier cycles and implies that Sonorant Destressing must apply in the cycle 
after the K*.giiah Stress Bule (hencefbrtOi: ESB) and Strong Betraction. but 
before Word Tree Construction. Otherwise the second syllables of legendary, 
desultory, etc. , would have been marked as strong by the word tree. 

Consider, however, the derivation of the adjective imrrmUary ['momenteri] 
which Hayes includes among the examples supporting Sonorant Destresaing: 
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(2) mo ment 



first cycle 



s w 



ESE 



Word Tree Conatruction 



SSA 



mo men taxy second cycle 



ESB 



SIrong Betxaction 



Now Sonorant Destreasing should take place. Obsenre, however, that the me- 
trical structure assigned so far lacks the foot foUowing Fi in (1). The foot must 
not be left out of the rule's formulation, because otherwise Sonorant Destrea- 
sing would apply to the %oond syllables of verbs such as record and prmnt 
(their final consonants being excluded by Consonant Extrametricality). 
Instead of making any ad hoc amendments to ( 1 ) let me put forward a radically 
different explanation for -'owel reduction in the syllable in question, which 
has been su^ested to me by Profe^r Gussmann. 

The reduction of English vowels under lack of stress has long escaped a sa- 
tisfoctory formulation. The problem is that the result of the process, namely 
shwa, is rather difficult to characterise in terms of distinctive features. Hence it 
is no less problematic to specify the changes occurring in reduced vowels. 
It has been worked out for French in Anderson (1982b) and su^eated for En- 
glish as well in Anderson (1982a) that the result of reduction processes should 
be viewed as an "empty** vowel slot, i.e. a vocalic position specified for no 
quality features which still performs the role of the nucleus within the syUsble. 
Vowel reduction must then be understood as a dissooialaon process delinking 
a vocalic slot in the skeleton under certain conditions &om its segmental fea- 
tures. 

Let us reverse the idea and say tiiiat the second syllable ofmcmeniary does 
not undergo vowel redudaon as a consequence of its destressing, but it cannot 
be strewed because its underlying representation contains an empty V slot 
instead of a full vocalic feautre compiox. Hus slot is filled by a late redundancy 
rule associafang empty vowel matrices with feature values reprewnting the 
right contextual variant of [o] to be introduced. 

Note that neither in momentary nor in its base word moment does the se- 
cond vowel ever show up in its full form.* The same situation obtains in the 

• Not© that apart from momefU<^ there is momentous where the seooad syllable 
bears the main Btress. We suppose that the latter word comes from momentum with a 
ftilly specified second vowel. The two words, TOOf»e>K/monmt/ and momentum (momentVm). 
may hsTo been borrowed independwtly into English. 
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case of many nouns and adjcctircs in -ary and -ory: 
(3) legendary [nedjondori] cf. legend ['ledjand] 



voluntary 
secondary 
prebendary 
nedentary 
desultory 
iu/entory 
promontory 
repertory 
tffertory 



['voianfeari} 
[*sck9ndori] 
[*preb9dn9ril 
['sedantari] 
['deseltari] 
[Unvantari) 
t'promantari] 
[*rep9tarij 
['ofatari] 



cf. volunteer 
cf, second 
cf. prebend 



[volan'tia] 
['sekand] 
['prebandl 



cf. repertoire 
cf . offer 



['repatwa:) 
L'ofa] 



At least in the case of the verb second ['sekand] if the second syUablc had con- 
tained a fuUv specified vowel, the word should have been stressed and prono- 
unced as the other verb of the same spelling, i.e. [si'kond]. Here the assumption 
of an empty V slot accounts for the lack of stress on -con- in both the base and 

the derivative. , . . o. * 

Most of the examples adduced by Hayes in support of his Sonorant Des- 
tMssing also peld to the analysis with empty V slots: their shwas precedmg 
sonorants never alternate with full vowels. C£: 

(4) a. gilbertite 

irgentite cf. argent 

b- seprentite cf. serpent 

s&tumine cf. saturn 

columbine 

(4) b. continued 
celandine 
brigandine 
brflliantine 
galantine 
Eglantine 
quirantine 
vilentine 
libertine 
v^pertine 
Florentine 

Such an analysis is particularly convincing with monomorphemic words. 
Here are some examples and the representations proposed for them: 

(5) H<5ttent6t /hotVntot/ 
Mderdash /baldVrdsef/ 
Hickensack /haekVnsak/ 



cf. liberty (?) 
cf. vesper 
cf. Fl6rence 
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Algemdn /algVmon/ 

J&ckenddff /djKkVndof/ 

&mpeisand /aempVrsiend/ 

d4venport /d»vVnport/ 

cavalcade /ksevVikaedf 

m^handise /mcrt | Vndiz / 

If we rejected the idea of empty vocalic slots and tried to establish represen- 
tations with all vowels exhaustively specified, there would be no evidence as 
to what vowels should be postulated. The representations in the right column 
of (5) retiect then the speaker's actual knowledge of the words on the left.* 
One source of empty vocalic slots may be lexical reprraentation. This nmst 
be the case with those instances of [^] which persist tfaxougbout various deri- 
vatives of a morpheme. See, for example: 

(6) conifer — <:oniffrous 
athilterous — adultm- 
ponder — pondfrance 

temper — temperance — temperate 

Compare, however, the following pairs: 

(7) utter — utt€ran<» 
enter — entrance 

The form entrance reveab that the underlying form of the base morpheme is 
/entr/. The sequence -tr- in the coda of the verb would violate the Sonority 
Hierarchy, therefore a rule inserts an empty V- to break the unsyllabifiable clus- 
ter.* The rule reads approximately: 

(8) V insertion where. R ~ Rhyme 

R (C)— extrasyllabic consonant 

I — empty vowei slot 

0--V/C__(c) I 

[ ] 



[ ] [+ son] 



» Aa a matter of fact, Hayca expresses the same idea on p, 201: "for a speaker who 
hears oniv the abracadabra variant, the tmtierlying vowel quttlity of tlie second syllable 
is not available owing to the lack ot phonoloffocal alternations"*. However, he is not able 
to capture the generalisation because of the inswfflciencies of his framework. 

* The difference between an underlying empty V slot and one introduced by a rule 
is sometimes obUterated by syncope. We assume that there is an optional empty V dele- 
tion rule which applies in fast speech and affects Vs in open syllables. It accounts for va- 
riant prvmunciations of words such as literature [*lit«ri Jaj. 
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Then resyliabification creates a new syllable on the V slot. In some diatecte 
u rule of sonorant spreading foUows which bleeds the rule of shwa inserfaon. 
Consequently, we get either ['entrl/by sonorant spreading/ or [ cnta] (by shwa 

insertion and final r-drop).* , . -j • 

The same analysis can, as a matter of fact, be also apphed to the words m 
(3) (4) and (5) It mav be assumed that, for instance, prebendary, gUbetMe 
and Hottentot come frclm /prebndaeri/, /gilbrt.-/ and /hotntDt/, r^peetijely. 
SvUabification rules leave out extrasyllabic sonorants, since -fir- aad -in- 
are not possible codas in English, and -nrf-, -rt- and -ni- are not possible on- 
sets, either. Then (8) appUes inserting a V in front of the sonoran^. In the 
absence of direct evidence such as e-o alternations in related words it may 
seem arbitrary to decide in favour of or agwnst such a solution. Howevw^oe 

(8) is necessary in English phonology anyway, we reduce the amount of redun- 
dancy in the lexicon assuming that the Vs in question are also its results. 

If we now want empty Vs to account for the lack of stress on syllables con- 
taining them, we must make foot construction rules act so as not 8tre» 
syUables with underspecified nuclei. Instead of reformulating the Enghsh 
Stress Kule and Strong Retraction we suggest the following restnction on the 
operation of foot construction rules:® 

(9) Do not mark strong or create a monosyllabic foot a syllable containing 
a single empty V node in the nucleus.' 

Christine ter Mors (1985) argues that this is the rule of syllabification in 
Klamath that introduces empty V nodes where they are demanded by the syl- 



» UnUke in some other analyses (e.g. Mohanan ( 19 W)), do not au|>p<»e that aono- 
rantsyllabificationbringaaboutachangeofC-^V.butthatitiaaspwadmgrutejy C. 

Observe that a ayUabio aonorant may function as both the nucleus of one aylUWe and tho 
onset of tho next one: 

[•brit|3 ; ['britlo) 

brit I brit ler 

,111/1 M M /I I 1 

ccvcvc ccvcvcvc 

OROR OBOROR 

\| \|. NJ \l \l 

5 « S 6 S 

• Condition (9) can eaaUy be transUted into a grid theory such as. for instance, that 
of Halle and Vetgnaud "Do not place a line 1 grid over an «npty vowei . 

» iCwrtr^ musf dififerentiate between short [oj and long [o:} which may carry 
streas. There is good reason to suppose that the Utter sound at least at some sfcaga 

derivation is a bimorie empty nudeua W. 
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lable template. However, her analysis caxmot be transplanted to Engh^ 
Many class I suffixes, for instance, verbal -en-, -ate- and -i^e-, attach to ba«» 
witib specific syUabic structure: -en selects only monosyUables while -«te- and 
^Tf^ of L or more syllables (ef. Gnssmann 1986). It follows that syUa- 
bification must come before any sutotion. But if we assume then tb^t the 
syllabification rule inserts empty V stote, there is no way to denve enirance. 
We conclude theiefore that V insertion is distinct fiom syUabific^tion^ 

The analysis presented above - one making use of empty vocahc nodes and 
of a rule inserting Vs-can be shown to have numerous advantages over any 
p^yious one. Brst and foremost, it views vowel rt iuction to [o] ^^^^ 
same (delinlring) process in the case erf aU vowels, no matter what theur 
feature values are. It relates aU occurrences of shwa tracing tt«m back to em- 
ntv Vs Thus, it explains why botii reduced vowels and mserted ones are [e . 
ifal^) enables us to account for the &ct that shwa, unl&e any other voweU 
appear in unstiessed syUables exclusively. Last but not least, we can handle 
sonorant syllabification in a plausible way (cf, note 6). , • , 

Let us now consider the position of (8) among other phonological rules. 

Note the foUowing words: 

(10) A B C 

remember remembered remembrance 

remembering 

cumber cumbered cumbrance 

cumberers cumbrous 

resemble resembled resemblance 

[ri'zembd [ri'zembld] Eri'zemblans] 

The words in (C) are derivatives of class I suffixes, i.e. those preceded by 
^^e words in (B) are derived by means of class n and inflectional suffixes 
caixvinK We could conclude that (8) applies if the word boundary fol- 
lows the extrasyUabic sonorant, and not the morpheme boundary. However, 
8) should abo be appUcable to the words in (3), "^^J^J/^f^Jfr 
evidence for an internal boundary to trigger the rule. B^d^ bomidwy dis- 
tinctions have commonly been rejected as insufficient to handle ™ous^ 
of appUcation and non-appUcation of phonological rutes m derived conto^. 
Sev«al other solutions h^ve been postulated inseted, of which Lexical Phono- 
logy offers one of the most appealing. According to it, ther*^ -ue two types of 
nSs: lexical, applying only in derived contexts, and postle^cal, applying 
-across the board'*- Our rule of V node insertion apphea to nondeiived forms, 
hence should be ordered among postlexical rules. K it were hovewer, it 
would not differentiate between e.g. -e;^ and -ancen denvatives. Therefore we 
conclude that the principle of stdct cycUcity restricting the apphcation of the 
80-caUed level 1 phonological rules to derived environments is untenable. 
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The validity of some aspects o£ oydio theories of phoooiogy has abeady 
been questioned several tames (of. Gussmann (1985), Szpyza (1985); Sspyra's 
doctoral dissertation (1986) not only contains profound orilaoism of Iteodeal 
Phonology, but also ofieis alternative proposals and solutions). CS3rdioi8ts 
themselves admit that cyciicity may be the property of some (and not all) 
lezioal strata (of. Halle and Mnhanan (1985), Kiparsky (1985)). We ould like 
to devote more space to the latter work, since it discusses several processes 
from diffiBrent languages which have the same property as our V slot inser- 
tion: they apparently disobey the originai version of the Strict Cycle Condition 
(c£ Mascaro (1976)). Kipaisky refi^muiates the Strict (}ycle Cbndition (hen- 
ceforth: SCC) so that it does not resect rules of the last lesdcal level. This ob- 
viously amounts to a serious weakening of a most fundamental principle of 
Lexical Phonology. We would like to put forward an alternative analysis and 
compare briefly both approaohiK against the background of some of the pro- 
cewes discussed in Kipaisky (1985). 

Our proposal owes a lot to MoCaxthy's (1979) theory of nonomcatenative 
moTj^dhgy. It is based on the idea tiiat in the derivation, morplwmes may not 
concatenate but remain on separate ti^ untal the process of !ner Conflation, 
whereby the information reproaented on independent tiers is mapped onto 
a single tier (cf. McCarthy (1986)). All the rules preceding Tier Conflation tK^t 
the morpheme as seimxate entities. I^t us assume that English class I affixes 
aB well as irregular inflectional ones do concatenate with their base words 
(Level I morphology), whereas class 11 affixes, compound constituents and 
regular inflectional endings do not (Level II morphology).^ Phonology also 
applies in two blocks ~ one before and the other Tier Conflation (d note 8), 
but they axe not sandwiched between morphobgical strata. Derivation pro- 
ceeda in the foUowing manner. Level I derivatives and simplex words which 
have not entered any affizatkms in the flrst stratum undergo Level I phonob- 
gical rules which are insenntive to their internal morpholc^cal structure. 
Structures added in Level 11 morphology remain as yet on iraparate tiers and 
are interpreted in isolation. Afterwards Tier Conflation taki^ place followed by 
othw phonological rules which now operate on stmcturra induding material 
affixed on Level H. Within this framework rule (8) applies early in Level 
Z p^^onology. As a matter of £skct, no rule can be found which must j»eeede (8). 
Hence phonological Level I may be supposed to begin with Y-abt insert- 
ion. 



* The i«sults of this paper do not bear on the question whether EngKah has two or 
moie levels of morphology. If, however, more strata should be postulated (e.g. II— class 
n derivation. III— compounding. IV— inflection), it follows that there nmst be several 
Tier Conflations asad several layers of phonok^. 
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Such a model offers a natural explanation uC the fact acknowledged in 
Kiparsfcy (1985): that Level 1 phonolo^ncal nilcs do not apply to forms ente- 
enterlng class I amxations. While Kiparsky needs to reformulate the Strong 
Cvclicity Condition U) account for the phenomenon, in our frameworlr this 
follows from the assumption that there are no internal cycles in Level 1 i3ho- 

tier now the .simplification of final /mn/ in English which takes place 
word-ti!»aily and before suffixes other than class I ones: 

(11) a. damn+ation hymn-4-al 

damn+able hymn-i-otogy 

b. damf! Kv»«K 

damji# ing hymn # # index 

As our V-insertion. the rule in question may not be ascribed to Level 1 of Le- 
xical Phonology be cause it applies to underived damn, hffmn, etc. Neither is it 
postlexicai, since it differentiates between class I and other suffixes. Kiparskj-'s 
sec must block the application of the simplification rule until the word level 
to derive the correct result. Within our framework, on the other hand, «-deIe- 
tion turns out a rej;ular prc-Tier Confiation (or Level I) rule. 

Kipar.skv . lainis the SCC is necessary to <lictate the cyclical application of 
ndes in ticrivcd contexts and "across the board'* appUcation in non-denved 
environments. One oi the rules applying in both ways is said to be Icelandic 
tt-epentht-sis. ( 't>nsider tlic followuiji forms (Kiparsky, 1985: 90): 

(12).;au'um -dogum bylj-f«m -^byljum 

uag r -.tliigur bylj-fr -^bylur 

dafT dag bylj -►byl 

dag-fr#inn -dagurinn bylj-fr#inn bylurmn 

dag # inn -daginn bylj#inn -*byUnn 

lifr-fum -olifrum (does not take -r) 
lifp -►lifur (does not take -r) 

Iifr#ina -^lifrina 

where: /dag/ -''day'*, /bylj/ - "snowstorm", /lifr/ - 

level — case endings: dat. pi. /um/, 

nom. niasc. s^. /r/, 
;icc. sg. - null, 

level 2 — the eiiclitic article /inn/, /ina/ — 
(nom. and acc. sg.). 



Oil 
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Under Kiparsky's analysis, the cyoUo K-epenth^ may operate on derired 
/dag+r/ and /bylj-f r/, but not on /Ufr/. Tb© input to level 2 moiphology be- 
comes [dagurj, [byljur]» but still [U&] (hence Ufr # Vna without «}. The u in 
underived Hfw is inserted by a postlesical application of the same rule. 

We think that there is no need for multtple appUoation of »-epenthesis. 
Apparently Icelandic has only one Level II (or post-Her Conflation) rule of 
V-insertion whose operation is shown in lifur. The sufSx -r, on the other hand, 
carries an underlying V slot. The empty slots of both sources are filled in with 
the feature values for [u] by a late redundancy rule. 

It would take us far beyond the main concern of this paper to deal wth the 
other processes discussed by Kiparsky. Let us remark, however, that they also 
yield to a noncyclio analysis. This, combined wHh the results of the preceding 
discussion, questions the role of the SIX! as the language universal principle 
organising the lexicon. It would be, however, too h^ty to draw a conclusion 
on the basis of just a few individual processes &om various languages. Let us 
therefore restrict oiU!%lves to English. 

As far as the latter language is concerned, V insertion is not an isolated piece 
of evidence against strict cycUty. As has already been said, many more coun- 
terexamples may be found in the work of many researchers. Anderson*8 re- 
mark (1982a) still holds true that, as a matter fact, most evidence for the cycle 
is confined to the area of stress. Note that in Halle and Mohanan's (1986) ac- 
count of English phonology the bulk of rules ascribed to cyclic stratum 1 are 
metrical. The cytjiic nature of metrical rules in English is well-known. However, 
as to the other rules included in stratum 1, we cannot see why they should be 
regarded as cyclic. 

The distinct character of English metrical rules against the rest of phono- 
logy has often been pointed out, e.g. in Anderson (1982a) and Kaisse and Shaw 
(1985). Unhke most phonological rules, they build struc^ ure rather than change 
it. Hence their mode of application is likely to d£Gfer fipom the rest of phonolo- 
gical rules. That is to say, the cyclicity of English stress assignment does not 
entail the cyclicity of English phonology in all In fact, our analysis points to 
the opposite. CJertain rules may be assumed to apply cyclically without endor- 
sing the claim that phonology and morphology are intermingled. This is the 
viewpoint expressed in a recent article by Halle and Vergnaud (1986): 

(TS^ "For us, as for SPE, morphology is distinct and separate ftom phonology. 
Morphology interacts with phonology in that it creates the objects on 
which the rules of phonology operate" (1988:10). 

Halle and Vergnaud's framework differs from ours in many respects. Among 
other things, they assume that phonobgical strata may still be specified as 
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cycUo or noncycUc. However, since tlieir paper is devoted to stress phenomena, 
it includes hardly any evidence for cycUcity elsewhere in phonolo^. 

Our proposal concerning the organisation of morphology and phonology 
requires much more evidence embracing a wide range of phonological processes 
in English and their interactions with morphology; this is far beyond the soo^ 
of the present paper. Let us point out, however, that unlike any other approach 
this one incorporates the double nature of English morphology: partly root- 
based and partly word-based. 

The idea that skeletal slots may function independently of feature matnces. 
which underUes our analysis, is the basic assumption of the more recent version 
of Autosegmental Phonology. On the other hand, no other approach has been 
so succeMful in describing stress phenomena as Metrical Phonology.' This 
apparent paradox calls for some compromise between the two competing 
theories 

As a matter of fact, the theory which gains growing popularity, Three- 
Dimensional Phonology, is a combined antosegmentai-metrical framework, 
with the predominance of the autosegmental model The segmental slots 
of its skeletal tier perform simultaneously the role of the terminal elements of 
the metrical structure. The adequacy of such a framework is supported by 
the results of the present paper. We hope to have shown that the metrical 
analysis provides useful devices for an adequate account of stress, but a 
nonlinear model of language is simultaneously necessary. 

The basic aim of this paper has been to account for the phenomenon 
known as Sonorant Destressing and to consider the questions which turn 
up in the analyBis concerning the choice of the right descriptive formahsm 
and the model of English phonology and morphology. Let me recapitulate 
the most imporiiant points which have emerged in the course of the precedmg 
discussion. 

1) There is no rule of Sonorant Destressing in English. 

2) A shwa in a normaUy strewed poation which does not alternate 

0 or a fuU vowel in related words comes from an underlymg emp^ V stot. 

3) A shwa followed by a sonorant and alternating with 0 in related words 
is an empty V node mtroduced by V in8.;riaon (8) at the beginning of phono- 
logical derivation. , 

4) A syllable witii an empty V slot in the nucleus may not be steessed due to 

condition (9). , , . 

5) Nonlinear Phonology promises what appears to be the most adequate 
framework for the analysis of phonological processes. 



• See Oriegerich (198S). 
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The following model of English morphology and phonology has been sketched 
out: 




5 Level I morphology (concatenative) 

1 1 

1 Level II morphology (nonconcatenative) 
} stress 

. 4- — \ assignment 

: Level I phonology 
(e.g. V-slot insertion) 
i 

Ties Conflation 
1 

Level 11 phonology 
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PROSODIC FEATURES AND NARRATIVE STRATEGIES 

IN POLISH DISCOURSE 



1. iTi^vdvction 

Studies of natural spoken discourse \dth respect to proMxiic stmctur© 
axo still infrequent (Brown et al. (1980)), Crystal and Davy (1969), Brazil 
et al. (1980), Chafe (1984), Kumpf (1984)), and are mainly restricted to English. 
The broadening of the scope of studies to cover other languages is needed to 
provide cross-linguistic evidence for generalizations. 

The existing analyses of the discourse ~ grammatical relatiops in narra- 
tives have been for the most part concerned with topic continuity features, 
tense — aspect morphology, rhetorical structures, the distinction between 
foreground and background, etc. Nonetheless, the relationship between nar- 
rative structure and prosody has remained relatively unexplored despite 
numerous allusions of various autiiors to its putative importance as shedding 
additional light on the oraganizataon of narratives. 

In an attempt to partially fill this gap, the paper examines the interaction 
between narrative structure and prosodio structure. Specifically, we shall 
consider the correspondence between: 

a) clauses and tone tmite 

b) expository units and proK>dic units 

c) event line «jquences and prosodic integration 

d) individual prosodio features vs. foregrounding and backgroimding 

The approach used here is basically an adaptation of the framework of 
prosodio organization presented in Crystal (1969); which is an exceptionally 

a Papers and sttnUei t. ZSTT 
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exfaanstiTe stmdy based on natural language data. Although Crystars work 
refers solely to English 4us general prosodio systems seem to hold true for 
Polish as well. Individual detailed differences for the purposes of this study 
are not significant. 

2. MakriaU and M^od 

The Polish data consist of three oral narratives of the Fear Story film 
(o. f. Chafe 1980). The audiotapes were transcribed including repef»tions 
and false starts and the pros}dio analysis was conducted in baacally three 
stages. First, tone unit boundaries were marked off including the specification 
of the placement and type of nudear movement. Here, especially for Speaker 
C, we encountered some problems when trying to indetify the movement of 
pitch. The speaker at times lapsed into a '*story-teller*8 deUvery*' mode which 
had its reflection on tonal movement in the form of a sequence of two different 
pitch levels realising the nucleus rather than of the gliding manner of pitch 
change characterizing other spei&er*s performance and the majority of this 
informant's tone units. However, the different realization, deemed purely 
stylistic, if not idiosyncratic, was not marked separately. This stage of audi- 
tory analysis als> included the notation of pitch level changes occurring in 
all the positions within the unit in the shape of boosters (step-ups t), high 
boosters (t), and extra^high boosters (it), which were very rare in our data, 
as well OS drops (step-downs I) and low drops (i). Also marked were simple 
pitch*range variations. 

Secondly, the placement of pauses was specified ut a separate listening 
in order to make relative judgements more feasible. We found it necessary 
to identify four types of pauses in the data: the brief pause ( * ) felt as a very 
slight but still perceptible cessation in phonation (like a minor hesitation) 
not extending beyond 0.6 seconds; the double pause (" ), roughly equivalent 
to two brief pauses (between 0.5 to 1.0 seocnds in duration and typically 
lasting for 0.7 to 0.8 ^conds); the treble pause ("*), corresponding to three 
brief pauses but not extending two-second spans. Any pause longer i^ian 
the two seconds was marked as a long pause (""). It should be mentioned 
at this point that the measurements were not made systematically for all 
the pauses that occurred, but were arrived at through areiaging ten measure- 
ments of each pause type. The pause marking was a reflection of compara- 
tive auditory decisions and thus may have been influenced by other factors 
affecting temporal oi^ganization such as individual speaker*s overall tcm|K> 
of delivery, the lengthening variations of immediately preceeding or follow- 
ing segments, and even the phonetic type of the s^;ments themselves. Oonse- 
quently, in absolute terms, the length of a given pause type might vary 
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slightly among different speakers and even lor the same speaker. The de- 
cisive factor in marking pau^ types was their relative duration as judged 
against the background of individual speaker's style of delivery. 

The third stage of analysis involved separate listening for other prosodio 
features such as simple and complex tempo, loudness variations, as well 
as for complex pitch-range variations. The glosses on the margins of i^e 
transcripts used for describing the effects in question, are discussed at length 
in Crystal (1969). Their scope of operation is signalled by inverted commas. 
In cases of overlap, the first gloss on the margin corresponds to the innermost 
commas in the transcript. 

3. Clauses vs. tone units 

Clauses, as miderstood here, are propositions containing predicates ex- 
pressed in finite verb forms and their arguments. Infinitive and participial 
clauses, as well as nominalizations are not recognized as independent units 
of clausal organization. 

The identified units include independent (main) and dependent (subordi- 
nate) clauses, where the latter term covers relative, adverbial, and comple- 
ment clauses. 

lihe basic unit in the prosodic organization of the narratives is taken 
to be the tone unit. Its recognition and delimitation rest on a number of cri- 
teria. Each unit will contain a pitch prominent syllable — the nucleus, 
manifested by kinetic pitch movement (static tones are very rare in our 
data), and the prominent syllable normally carries a considerable degree of 
stress together with the accompanying lengthening of the syllable. In fact, 
in a number of cases, especially related to rising type movement, the lengthen- 
ing effect was more noticeable than the pitch movement itself. Following 

nucleus is the tone unit boundary usually signalled with a step-up in pitch 
(if the nuclear syllable is falling) or a step-down (if the nucleus is of a rising 
type, i.e. a simple rise or a fall-rise), or either a step-up or a step-down for the 
few cases of level tones, A fairiy reliable diagnostic of tone unit boundai / 
proved to be the presence of a pause (see following discussion), although its 
occurrence was by no means a necessary and suflScient condition for ton© 
unit demarcation. 

It should be mentioned that tone unit boundaries for the examined nar- 
ratives could be aaagned with a good deal of confidence most of the time. 
Only less than 6% cf the units had their boundaries reassigned on subsequent 
listenings. 

The data analysed here show that in the ma|ority of cases, tone units 
coincide with clause boundaries (76% of the time). The following is the break- 
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down for eaoh of the apeakem: 

— for subject A the eoincidenoe is 78% {120/1S3 units) 

— for subject B the coincidence is 69% (93f 135 unitji) 

— for subject C the coincidence is 82% (56/67 units). 

Cases of discrepancy where tone units are not coterminotts with clauses 
are as follows: 

a) more tone units to a clause than one 
Speaker A Speaker B Speaker C 
10% (16/153) 14% (19/136) 7% (S/67) 

b) fewer tone units to a clause titan one (a tone unit covers more than 
one clause) 

Speaker A Speaker B Speaker C 
11% (17/163) 17% (23/135) 10% (7/87) 

Where two or more clauses are integrate into one tone unit, the usual 
alignment is main clause or subordinate clau^ plus subordinate clause. 
The combination of two or more main claiises in one unit is very tase and 
appears 6% (2/44 oases) of the time. 

In a clause cluster, it is usually the final clause whidi receives tonic pro- 
minence (i.e. nuclear status). This happens in 82% of the coses and Indicates 
that subordinate clauses are not always processed separately if one follows 
the hy]M3thesis that the tone umt rej^esent^ a cognitive reality in speech 
processing. We will return to this question below. 

As for the size of the tone united in terms of number of words, the average 
length of tone unit per speaker is 4.7 words as opposed to 6— 9 words for 
English data as reported in Chafe (1984) and Pawley and Syder (1977). 
Speakers A, B, and C average 4.06» 6.07, and 4.88 words per intonation unit 
respectively. However, individual units ysay greatly with respect to the 
number of lexica.1 items vsed. The minimum is one word, and the maximum 
13, 16, and 20 words for i^akers A, B, and C, respectively. 

4. The status of subordinate clanses 

Some authors have suggested that the use of subordinate clauses tends 
to be a phenomenon of written rather than of spoken language and that spea- 
kers tend instead to use coordinate or adjoined clauses because the complexity 
involved in processing subordinate clauses precludes their effective use in 
ongoing speech. That is, ongoing speech prefers to make use of short inde- 
pendent clauses and to show subordination through other means such as 
intonation, body gestures, etc. Granted the intuitive appeal of the claim, 
we still found that a substantial portion of the clauses (26%) were subordinate, 
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and that, moreorer, these clauses tend to be ^osodioaUy integrated. The 
|()]]owmg shows the percentage of subordinate clauses found in each speaker^s 
corpus: 

Speaker A Speaker B Speaker C 
27% 30% 19% 

(32/136 clauses) (40/133) (13/89) 

Most of the time, subordinate clauses do not form separate tone units. 
The following shows the number of subordinate clauses constituting separate 
tone units for each speaker: 

Speaker A Speaker B Speaker C 
43% of subs 8% of subs 31 % of subs 

As mentioned above, in the majority of cases subordinates do not form 
tone groups of their own but belong to a tone unit containing other clauses 
or parts of clauses. Exceptions, where a subordinate clause extends beyond 
one tone unit, were few. Subjects A, B, and C had 1, 0, and 0 subordinate 
dau^, respectively, that were longer than one tone unit. In other words, 
subordinates tend to be fully integrated prosodically into larger tonal struc- 
tures, which seems to run counter to the supposition of Pawley and Sydcr, 
since the integration points to relative lack of tlisfluencies. 

Out of the clauses that are integrated into a single tone unit with other 
clauses, 93% are subordinated ans 7% are coordinates. The individual dis- 
tribution is; 

Speaker A Speaker B Speaker C 
90% 89% 1<M)% 

There is no significant difference in the distribution of types of subordinate 
clauses between those which form separate units and those that are prosodic- 
ally integrated into larger units: 

a) subordinate clauses forming separate units: 

Speaker A Speaker B Speaker C 

Type of clause: 

relative 27% (10) 32% (13) 38% (5) 

adverbial 21% (8) 27% (11) 16% (2) 

complement 61% (19) 40% (16) 46% (6) 

b) subordinate clauses integrated into larger units: 

Speaker A Speaker B Speaker C 

relative 19% (3) 29% (7) 22% (2) 

adverbial 6% (I) 33% (8) 22% (2) 

complement 75% (12) 37% (9) 56% (5) 
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5. CMmckrisHca of interdauscd tone unU boundaries 

In the cases where tone tinits do not coincide with separate clauses, we 
looked closer at the characteristics of such tone units, i.e. we were seekmg 
to answer the question whether there was a consistent pattern of distribution 
between type of olau% fragment (e.g. prepositional phrase, apposition) and 
type of nuclear tone that occurred. 

The tone unit boundaries within clauses coincide with the foUowing 
clausal elements: adverbialp participial, reintroduced subject, objects, appoai- 
tion, relative and dislocation. We could obmrre that the preboondary tone 
is ahnost invariably rising in function (rising, falling-rising, leTel) for sentence 
modifying elements (adverla^, pactid^als, reintroduced subjects, objects). 
In the oases of predicate pieceding the boundary, the preboundary tonic 
may be either iaQing or rising. Out of seven oases of falling preboundary tone 
only two do not terminate with a fall in the next tone group belonging to the 
danse. Here the preboundary fall (cadential in nature) is followed by anti- 
cadence (a rise — pointing to continuation or incompletion). In Hbo majority 
of oases, however, the preboundary rising — type tone has a cadential con- 
tinuation in tiie nuclear movement of the immediately following tone group 
belonging to the same clause. Such an alignment of tones clearly points to 
an underlying integrative tendency supportire of the existence of Chafe's 
category of eictended clauses (1984:18-20). 

6, Pause diairibtUkm charactmsHca 

The data einamined here lead us to believe that the generalizations con- 
cerning the role of pauses in discourse have at times been too sweeping as some 
of the evidence from our narratives stands in apparent disagreement with a 
number of claims made in the literature (c. f. Fawley and Syder (1977), Chafe 
(1984)). 

As far as inter-tone imit pauses are concerned, their distribution at the end 
of tone units is as follows: 



Speaker 


0 
pause 


* 






• • • 


A 


20% 


29% 


26% 


17% 


9% 


B 


»% 


41% 


29% 


14% 


6% 


C 


11% 


39% 


33% 


17% 


0% 


Total average 


13% 


36% 


29% 


ie% 


5% 



Moreover, pauses tend to co-occur with tone unit boundaries rather than 
with clause boundaries, which points to the separate cognitive status accorded 
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to the tone unit rather than the clause, if pauses are taken to directly reflect 
processing strategics (c. f. Chafe 11984:3). As a corollary to this, one may 
obserre that if the end of the clause occurs inside the tone unit, the appearance 
of pauses is rare — 16%, ;ind they are only brief. 

Clause rnds co-extensive with the end of tone units, are normally markeil 
by n pause (84 "J, uf cases). 

For ilotailcd distribution of tx-pc of pauses occurring in this position see the 
chart below: 



Pause tj-pc 


Xo. of cases 


Percentage 


0 


49 


16% 




101 


32% 


« • 


88 


28% 


9 m 9 


54 


17% 


• # « » 


20 


6% 


Total 


264 





As £ir as pauses before a subordinate clause within an intonation unit are 
concerned, out of sixty ca^ of subordinate clauses which arc prosodically 
integrated with other clauses into a tone unit, only in six cui«s (10%) does a 
brief pause ( . ) appear. Xo pause whatsoever occure in the remaining 90% 
of the cases. This concurs with the finding mentioned earlier, referring to the 
relative lack of disfluencies licre. 

Pause occurrence inside the clause is much more frequent than that in 
front of integrated subordinates: 
Pauses in front of 

adjectives 10% (13 cases) 

nouns 46% (59 cases) 

verbs 27% (34 cases) 

adverbs 17% (21 cases) 

Thus tho total number of clauses intenial pauses (127 instances) is smaller 
than the number of pauses found in between claiises (273 instances). 

Pause distribution characteristics and tone unit division in the Polish 
narratives examined here stand in apparent disagreement with the sup- 
position made by Pawley and Syder in relation to English disc%>urse. They 
assume that "speakers attempting to integrate clauses (...) will show more 
disiiuencies than speakers attempting to chain independent clauses one after 
another *'( 1977:47). In contrast to their findings, it is not unusual for Polish 
jq>eakers to produce fluent unite comprising two or more clauses within a 
single intonation unit. The occurrence of such units does, in Pawley and 
Syder 's own words, provide "genuine coimter-evidenee to the hyxx)thesi9 
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of a one-dause-at-a-tame consteaint** since the units in the Polish data "con- 
sist of utterances significantly longer than a single clause, which aie spoken 
rapidly, which are free of internal disfiuencies. which are newly created by 
the speaker** (1977:35). 

7. Eveni Utte sequences tfs. prosodie integratwn 

In order to examine the relationship between narrative event line se- 
quences^ and prosody, the narratives were delineated into event line vs. 
non-event line clause chains. The event line sequences were examined in order 
to ascertain the degree to which they might show a proswiic systematicity 
in distinction to the rest of the narrative. It was found that prosodically 
integrated event line sequences are just as frequent as unintegrated ones. 
The integrated sequence typically consists of a series of tone units i^ ' >h rising 
type nudear movement terminating with a single falling tone unit. 

The longest prosodically integrated event line sequence contains six 
rismg nuclei followed by a fulling tone in the final tone group of a series. 
This occurs when events appear in a listing manner and the last one in the 
series receives cadential interpretation. Examples of prosodically integrated 
event lines are given below: 

Speaker A 

zderzylsi^z /panienk^* 
/wysypal" 
BZ^a • tnSjeczka ^ludzi • • 
rozdsdelili si^ tymi ^gruszeczkami- 
'anaczy pomogH mu zebrac te ,gruchy' • • • 'allegro* 
ion /odjechd"* 

i potem Eostawil "^Icapelusz* • "wide* 

he bumped into the young lady 

scattered (them) 

there were three peoj^e coming 

they distributed the pears among themselves 

that is they helped him to pick up the pears 

and he rode away 

and then left his hat 

^ An event, as d;^fined here, constitutes narrative action expressai through dynanuo 
or static verba which is the speaker's way of presenting the story line (i.e. how the chain 
of events unfolds in a story). The speaker may express this event either directly in the 
mam clause tlirough a verb. e.g. "ho+vnrb", or indirectly through a subordinate clause 
which is preceded with an introductory main clause, e.g. "we see that ..." or "the film 
shows that This information excludes background, summary, opinion, description, 
comment, etc. 
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Speaker B 

ygwizdn^{ na na nich* 
no i Jeden cUopieo ^przybiegl* 
daiim ^gruszki.. 
i z T powrotem \x>JMjhodz% si?* 

80 he whistled to them 

so one of the boys came runiiig 

gave them pears 

and again they split 



Speaker C 
wywrocil si§ grower* 

on tei si^ /'wywrdcil* • • 'wide* 
wszystkio gitiszki si? /rozaj^paly • 

z napizeciwka nadchodzili * traej /'cldopcy' ** 'wide* 

ee • podniesli mu ^rower" 

pomogU pozbierac gruszki do ykosza * • * 

i •"^poszli w swoj^ strong* 

the bicycle overturned 

he also fell over 

all the pears got scattered 

there were three boys coming from opposite direction 
uh they picked up the bicycle for him 
helped to gather the pears into the b|sket 
and went their own way 



The tonally non-integrated 8equen<^, where foiling and ridbag tonics 
intermingb, would show some integration if one took into aoeount the pitch 
patterning in semanticaUy related neighboring clauses. Below are examples 
of pro8<^cally non-integrated event line chains: 

'zauwazyl ±e ma za malo '^gruszek* 'allegro' 
i nagle /patrzy* 

*ie • id^ iudzie i jed74 ^gruszki' 'allegro' 
no i glowkownl co si? "^stalo* 

noticed that he had too few pears 
and suddeniv he looks 
and sees people coining and eating pears 
and he was wotidering wiw • happened 
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i t schodsd ^na d<5t* 

i** Ju&mazamiarwBypad ^groazki* 

ale patrzy ze zamiast ^trzeoh koszyk6w 



•wide' 



and he comes down 

and is about U> pour the pears 

but BCC8 that instead of three baskets 

there are only two 



S. ProsodicaUy integrated vs, non-integrcUed expository units 

An integrated unit, as mentioned previously, is taken to be a series of 
rising or rising-type tonics terminatang with a falling tone. The distribution 
of prosodioally integrated expository units for each speaker is a follows: 

Speaker A 26% of expository units(6/23) 



Interestingly enough, most expository units are marked off by pauses: 

Speaker A 48% units have long pauses (• • • or • • • •) 

39% imits have short pauses (* or "} 
Speaker B 58% unite have loi^ pau^ 

42% units have short pauses 
Speaker C 50% imits have long pauses 

38% units have short pauses 

The total number of pauses located at the end of expository units axe thus 
87%, 100%, and 88% for speakers A, B, and C respectively. 

Out of the non-integrated e:qK>sitory units, some showed a considerable 
degree of integrataon when broken into subunits. Subunits are parts of ex- 
pository units bearing a cohesive semantic relation at a lower level. A tmit 
is thtis viewed as a hyper-theme, i.e. centered around one idea, person, object, 
or scene etc., while subunits are those units which obtain aflier further sub- 
dividing the largre imits (expositor imits) into chunks with se]^irate in- 
dividual semantic cohesion. These snbunite can further be broken into smallo? 
stretches which are parallel to idea units. An analogy can be drawn here 
between paragraphs, sentences, and clauses in writing, and expository uni1», 
subunits, and tone units in speech. This an average of 37% subunits displayed 
integration in terms of sequences of rimng ton^ terminating with a fall, 
Speakers A, B, and C, showed, respectively, 24%, 39%, and 50% prosodioally 
integrated subunits. 



Speaker B 21% 
Speaker C 88% 
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Out of the subunits and units still unao<»>unted for in terms of the "rismg— 
falling" inte^ation pattern, some may be shown to also exhibit a pattern 
of integration when one disregards the presence of extra falling tones in tlie 
final position of esrpository units and subunits. This fall is a result of the 
sp^ker*s appending uii afterthought or a summarizing comment or elabor- 
ating remark at the end of the unit. Such a cadential comment may typically 
be uccompauied by hucIi prosodie devices as the use of monotone, i 
range and piano articulation: 

1 i*ako3a'teraz*pi>kazuje jak** j ten ^wie^niak 

ktory zrywal /gmszki • • 

ma zamiar*zeis6 na 

zeby napchiid t "^koszyk* 

'bo juz jego fartuch jest '^'pehiy' piaiio' ^narrow' 

and and the action now shows how this peasant 
who was picking pears 
is about to climb down 
in order to fill the basekt 
because his apron is already full 

The inclusion of these eases increases the percentage of the integrated 
units and subunits which for each of the speakers is now as follows: 

Speaker A 41% (13/32) 
Speaker B 69% (22/32) 
Speaker C 89% (8/9) 

Speakers may be observed to vary in the way they employ the rise —fall 
integrating device. In addition to the use of the rising — falling pattern, they 
take reco'urse to other integrative prosodie devices like complex pitch range 
ai*d tempo variation: 

w ci^gu • calcgo ""filmu ' • 

t dwa ^razy • • • 'descending* 
wchodzil na gor^'i %^schodzil" 

during the whold film 
two times 

(he) climbed up and down 

ijeden by! ^pt'len* 
drugi byl ^prawie pelen • 
i jedon i^pusty 

one was full 

the second was almost full 
and one (was) empty 



'descending* 
'rallentando* 
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9. Prasodic features ond preseniation of information 



Occasionally speakers resort to other prosodie ^satnres for si gnal li ng spe- 
cial ^feots. The prcffiodio deyic^ appear to have two basic {unctions: attemia- 
tion and highUghting. For attenuation ihsj tend to employ the featnxes of 
monotone, low and narrow range» aB^pn>» acoellerando, and diminuendo 
artioolalion. Highlighting effect, on the other hand, may be achieved through 
the u^ of wide pitch range, lento and fcrte articulation. 

Attenuation normally acoompaniee the following type of rhetorical effects: 
elaboration, repetition, explanation, recapitulation, and recalled action, whe- 
reas highlighting may mark juxtaposition or contrast, as in tiie case of allegro 
Ts. lento articulation, &r instance, used side by side. It should be stressed 
that the speakers do not employ these device in a consistent manner, that is^ 
there is no way of predicting that a given rhetorical effect will of necessity be 
marked with a certain prosodie device. OccasionaUy, fiwr instance, a Deature 
ficom either category (attenuation or hi(>lighting) may be used for conveying 
an exactly opposite effSect (e.g. aUegro appears Xbr both repetition and fore- 
grounding twice in A*s narartive). 

In e»veral instances we could obis^rve in each narrative an interesting re- 
lationship between tone units which were immediatefy in sequence and where 
one of the units was, in a sense, prosodically dependent on the other. Ttm de- 
pendence takes the form of tonal subordination and refers to the relationship 
of pitch movement within consecutive tone units, wh^ tiie pitch ^ttem 
of tiie subordinate unit repeats tiie direction of the nuclear glide of tiie 
superordinate unit, and whoi^ overall pitch range fSalls within the range 
of the latter. Thus, the width of the nuclear glide of the superordinate 
unit must be greater than that in the subordinate unit which may ei- 
ther precede (proposed subordination) or follow it (postposed subordin- 
ation).* 

We could only find instani^ of simple subordination in our da1». (one sub- 
ordinate and one superordinate unit mde by side). CJonsequently, only neigh- 
bouring tone units in pairs exhibited subordinate rdUitionship. As far as the 
function of prosodie subordination in narrative structure is conc«naed, we 
found it difficult to point to features in the text that would cooocur with it in 
a systematic manner. The onfy clearer type of correi^ndenoe that emerged 
concerned speakers* use of subordination for presenting material as less rele- 
vant for the narrated events (badi^round elaboration). 

The relation of grammatical subordination to prosodie subordination is 
not consistent either. Rather, it is the speaker's choice to present the main or 



* For en extended discussioa of tonal subordination see Crjstai i969:chap. 5. 
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subordinate clause as more or less relevant to the chain of events presented 
in the discourse and mark it accordingly by prosodic means which matters. 

Below are examples of preposed subordination where the main clause is 
prosodicaUy subordinate: 

• . 

i"Thicpiec*ee*jaksi9 ^mijajji' 



odwraca ^glow^* 'subordinate* 

and the boy when they are passing 
turns his head 



i w tym momencie nadchodz^ ci trzej ^chlopcy 'subordinate* 



ktorych ten malec spotkal po /drodze" 

and at this nioment there come the three boys 
who the small boy met on his way 

10. Conclusion 

The breaking of narratives into tone units reveals that the organization 
of narratives has a bearing on prosodic structure which, in turn, may shed ad- 
ditional light on the cognitive status of the structural units into which narra- 
tives are analysed. Thus, we have observed that clause units are eciuivalent to 
intonation units in the majority of cases while pause distribution characte- 
ristics provide evidence for the psychological reality of the tone unit rather 
than the clause. Furthemore, it appears that subordinate clauses can fojm 
reparate tone units; thc?y usually, liowever, form part of a larger intonation 
unit. 

Event line sequences, as such, do not show prosodic integration, although 
exv-^sitcrj' units which are organized around one idea do provide prosodic evid- 
•: nee for their status as separate units. ProsodicaUy reflected was also the differ- 
ence between foreground and background presentation which made systematic 
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use of higbHghting and attenuation devices. Prosodic subordination, ho^ vet, 
has not been found to correlate with grammaticol subordination in any ru- 
fioant way. 

Given the specific nature of the narratives studied and the limited corpus 
of material, our observations require further corroboration from a more varied 
and a lai^er body of data. 
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0. Introduction 

In the literature concerning the syllable (e.g. , Kahn 1976), essenlaaliy one 
principle of assignment of syllable structure has been advanced: an algorithm 
which links elements to syllabic nodes in the following order: 

a. every vowel; 

b. a maximal number of consonants preceding every vowel; these conso- 
nants must form a permissible word-initial cluster; 

c. a maximal number of consonants following the vowel; these consonants 
must form a permissible word-final cluster. 

Although there exists, according to this principle, a well-defined order of appli- 
cation within the syllable, nothing is said about tbe way the algorithm applies 
to a larger order of segments (e.g. a prosodic unit). Apparently, aU the vowels 
are linked first, then the consonants which are goini:; to form the on^ts, and 
finally the codas. Thus, within a pnwodic group which constitutes a domain 
for syllabification, all syllables are assigned simultaneously. This is why we 
wish to call this ty|» of syllabification non-dkectionaL 

However, Kaye and Lowenstamm (1981:306-11) propose anotiiier principle: 
according to them, syllabification is directhml and can take place firom lelt 
to right in some languages, and fifom right to left in others. The principle of 
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syUabification which they advance is given (1) and (2) (1981:307-9): 

(1) The Rightward Strategy 

Scanning a word from left to right, make the llrst syllable as unmarked as 
possible. K the resulting syUable on the right conforms to the formal and 
substantive constraints of the language, then thert^ is a syllable boundary at 
that point. If the resulting right syllable violates a constraint, move the 
syllable boundary over one segment to the right and try again. Repeat 
until the resultmg right syllable is Ucit. Alter the first syUable boundary 
has been found, repeat the process for each successive syUable until the 
end of the string is reached. 

(2) The Leftward Strategy 

Scanning a word from right to left, make the last syUable as unmarked as 
possible. If the resulting syUable on the left conforms to the formal and 
substantive constraints of the language, then there is a syUable boundapr 
at the point. If the resulting left syUable violates a constraint, move the 
syUable boundary over one segment to the left and try again. Repeat 
until the resulting 1^ syUable is Ucit. After the first syUable boundary 
has been found, repeat the process for each successive syUable untU the 
beginning of the string is reached- 

We refer the reader to Kaye and Lowcnstamm (1981) for an explanation of 
their concept of markedness. It wUl suffice here to mention the concrete exam- 
ples mentioned by the authors as motivation for their theory. As a language 
using the Rightward Strategy they mention EngUsh of which they give the 
foUoi^'ing examples: 

(3) a. command ks-maend 

b. canteen k»n-tiyn 

c. astute a-stuwt 

Although in English the segments or clusters of segments m, nt, st are per- 
missible %vord-finaUy, the syUable boundaries are not located after these seg- 
ments or clusters of segments but at the first possible place (going from left 
to right) (provided it is possible to syUabify the whole word, which is the reason 
that in (3b), the syUable boundary is placed after the n). In {3b, c) the syUable- 
initial position of the dental plosives can be proved by the fact that they are 

^^^As a language which uses the Leftward Strategy Kay and Lowenstamm men- 
tion PoUsh. Speakers of Polish generaUy agree that the syUabification of words 
lUce wyapa 'island*, o8pa 'smoUpox', tpkwa 'pumpkin', siacja 'station* is as m (4): 

(4) wys-pa OS-pa tyk-wa stao-ja 

-in 



This ByQabtfication can be explained !f the Leftward Strategy (2) is adopted. 
The Rightward Strategy (1) would give rise to syUabifioationB like *wif'8pa, 
•ty-fcitw, etc. 

Independently of tJie proposals by Kaye and Lowenstamm, Ter Mots ( 1982) 
proposes a directional syllabification for Klamath, a Penutian language of 
Oregon. What is interesting here is that the direction of syllabiiication can be 
demonstrated in terms of epenthesis site. 

In Klamath, an cpenthesis process applies^ in order to resolve unsyilabifiable 
consonant clusters. Consider the underlying form in (5): 

(5) /oiogwk/ 

In this form, the sequence ffwk is not a permissible word-final duster. The 
syllable temj^te of Klamath is given in (6): 

(6) syllable template for Klamath 
(C) C V (C(C)) 

I 1 

[—son] [—son] 

In order to make the sequence i^llabifiable ,there are two conceivable epenthe- 
sis sites: between g and and between w et k. In fact the process of epenthesis 
insert the schwa between g and iv, creating the form snog9wk. After having 
undergone an independently motivated vocalisation process, which changes 
9W to o: the form surfaces as (7): 

(7) [sttogo:k] 

^e form in (8), which would result if epenthesis were to take place between 
w et kf is ung»mmatical. 

(8) •[snogwdk] 

As in many analyses concerning epenthesis, Ter Mors conceives of this proem 
as the creation of a V on the level of the skeleton. This empty V is then filled 
up with the neutral vowel by a rule (or, according to the proposals of Archan- 
gel! (1984), by a complement rule): 

(9) V 

The V on the skeletal level is assumed to have been inserted by the process 
of syllabification proper. It is thus that the relationship between epenthesis 
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and syllabic structure is established (recall that epenthesis functions in order 
to resoire otherwise unsyllabifiable sequences). The following syllabification 
mechanism is proposed by Ter Mors (1986:316): 

(10) JRitk of ASSOCIATION: Map in a Bh [-right -to -left, RN fashin 
the syllable template onto the segmental trier; maximize clusters. 

Because of the directionality, the following structure is created for /snogwk/; 

C C V C V c c 

I I I I I t 

8 n o g w k 
C C 

First, I and | are syllabified. Then the syUabification mechanism expects 
k w 

a V. Because of the fact that the element which it then encounters is not 
a V, a V is inserted: 

(12) o 
A\ 

V c c 

1 1 

w k 

If one were to upply the well-known Maximal Onset Principle (incorporated 
in the proposal by Kahn), one would derive erroneously:* 

(13) a a 

C C V C C V c 

III III 

8 n o g w k 

which, after application of (9) would produce the ungrammatical form in (8). 
We would get the same result if we were to adopt a left-to-right syllabification. 
Having outlined the essence of the proposal by Ter Mors, we will now show that 
the principle of directional syllabification accounts for certain processes in 
Yawelmani. We wiU see that the principle of directional syllabification re- 



» la fact, this is not completely true. Strictly speaking, the maximal onset principle 
would fiiU to syllabify the second syllable altogether, in order to make an onset maximal 
it should be aide to refer to the nucleus. Since there is no V to perform this ftmotion. the 
process of i^U^iflcation would be blocked. 
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ceivcs additional motivntion because it explains certain syilabio pro<»s^ other 
than cpenthesis. Then, applying the prinoiple to a third iangua^, Tigrinya^ 
we will sec that the direction of syllabification is parametrised. 



1. The syUahic processes in Yaivelmani 

YaM'elmaiii, also a Pcnutian language (but not particularly closely related 
to Klamath), spoken in South Central California, has attracted a lot of atten- 
tion from linguists. We mention here only the theses of Kuroda (1907), Kiase- 
berth (1969) and Archaugeli (1984). The main source is Newman (1944). Se- 
veral processes afl^ting syllable structure take place in this langUE^. The ana- 
lysis we present here can be found in a more extended form in Noske (1986). 

Yawelmam has three types of syllable: CV, CVC and CV: (CV, V,). Like Kla- 
math, Yawelmani has an cpenthesis process which ^rves to •'repair" the syl- 
labic structure. This is why we propose that in a. certain phase of the deriva- 
tion the nucleus^ can be empty, into which vowels will be epenthesised at 
a later stage. These are the well-formedness conditions for the onset and the 
rhyme in Yawelmani: 

(14) possible Yawelmani onset 

/ 

O syllabic structure 

I 

C skeleton 



e consonantal segmental tier 
(15) jmssible Yawelmani rLymes 

b. 

\ 




^ } 

N Cd i 



syllabic structure 



V V skeleton 

r vocalio segmental tier 

consonantal segmental tier 



* We assume here the weU-knowu onBet-rhymt bipartitton» with the rh^mxe betag 
subdivided into nudem^^ida^ for reasons that are outside the scope of this article* but 
which are given in Nosko (198S)« 
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In (16b) the coda is prosent, bnt obligatorily empty. The xeasons for this do 
not eonoem ns here, but axe given in Nosfee (1985). 

We purpose the following syllabifioatlon prinotples for Yawelmani (of. Noske 
1985:347): 

16) Syllsbifio&tion {oindples for Yawelmani 

syllable structures are mapped onto the skeleton 

a. fiom right to left 

b. in such a way that the number of empty syllabic nodes is mini- 
mii^. 

There axe three reasons Ibr the directionaiity. The first two eonoem the 
mks of Shortening and Elision postulated for Yawelmani by Kmoda (1967) 
and Kisserbeth (1969): 

(17) Shortening: V [-long] /_„c|^ 

(18) Elision: V-^0/__V 

The functioning of Shortening can be seen in (19): 

(19) /taxaa+t/ [taxat] 

taxoa-, 'bring*; -t, passive aorist 

The functioning of Elision can be seen in (20): 

(20) /l&gaa<f in+hin/ [laginhxn] lo^- 'spend the night*; -in-, mediopassivet 
'kftf aorist 

Applying the syllabic well-formedness conditions given in (10, 11) as well as 
the syllabification principles in (16), one obtains the syllabic structure in (21): 

(21) a 

/\ 
O B 

/\ 
N Cd 



0 V V C 

^ I 
^ I 

0 



We now see that the process of shortening foUowB automatically from the re- 
trograde character of syllabification: the mechanism will try to syllabify ac- 
cording to the templates in (15a, b). Because of the fact that it encounters 
a C, it will select (16a). Then, (continuing to go from right to left) it encounters 
the rightmost V, and links this to the nucleus ncKie. Now a second V is en- 
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countered. Because of the fact that (15a) allows only one V to be linked to the 
syllabic stmcture, this V is then skipped and is therefore not realised, since we 
assume that in order to be pronounced an element on the CV-tier has to be 
linked to the syllabic structure. 

We obtain a similar result to that in (21) with vowel eUsion in the case of a 
closed syUable. Cf. (22): 



(22) 



\ 

R 

/\ 
N Od 



C V V C 



O 

I 



c 



V V 



I 

c 



In (22), the retrograde syllabiacation links only the rightmost V to the sylla- 
bic structure, thus the V' to its left is not realised, which is the correct result. 
For an open syUable, it is the requirement that the two contiguous V*s be lin- 
ked to a single element on the vocalic segmental tier that rules out the form 
in (23): 

(23) CT 

/\ 

O R 

/\ 

N Cd ^ 

/\ 
V V 



We thus see that two processes in Yaweimani which up till now have had to 
be explictly stated in terms of rules, foUow from the assumption of a directio- 
nal syllabification mechanism. Wo now come to a third reason for the di- 
rectionality. Consider the following two rules, proposed by Kuroda (1967) and 
Kisseberth (1969): 



(24) Epenthesis: 



# 
C 
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(25) Two Sided Open Syllable Deletion (Kuroda 1967:32): 



[—long] 

The derivations in (26) illustrate the functioninf og these two rules: 

(26) pa^'t 'fight'; -kn, aorist; -I, paasive aorist 

a. pa2t4-^ pa'^H-* Un li^lsring Representation 

pa«i^4-hin pa^t+it Epentieas (24) 

pa'it-fhin paH^+t Two Sided Open Syllable Deletion (25) 

pa^ithin pa^^t Suxfaoe Representation 

Instead of Epenthesis (24) we propose the following rule, which fills an empty 
node with the neutral Towel (which is % in Yawelmani): 

(27) Epenthesis: 

N 

V I 
0-1/ — 
i 

This rule differs from rule (9) only in that it refers to an empty syllabic node 
(nucleus), instead of an empty V. Let us now look at the structures that will 
be generated by our syllabification principles in (16) for the structure in (26): 



(28) a 

/\ 
O R 



C 



N Cki 

I I 

V c 



XT 

/\ 

O R 

/\ 
N Cd 

I 

C 



(29) a 

/\ 
0 R 

/\ 
N CJd 



C V 



o 

/\ 
0 R 

/\ 
N Cd 

C 



t 



o 

0 R 

/\ 
N Cd 

I 

0 



c 



We see that the empty nodes axe precisely in those places where we find an 
epenthetio vowel on the surface. We now see that we are able to p(mt a moro 
general rule for the epentho»s process than in (24). Because our rule refers to 
syllable structure, it is endow^ with explanatory power: it explains the fact 
that epenthesis takes place only in those cases where it is necessary to ^'repair** 
the syllabic structure. Note also that we do not need the Two Sided Open Sylla- 
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ble Deletion (26) here. It would indeed be strange that a vowel should be in- 
serted first, only to be deleted later, as in the derivations in (26),^ 

If one assumes a syllabification from left to right, one would derive the 
structure in (30), which would give rise to the nngrammatical phonetic form 
in (3i): 



(30) 



a 

/\ 
O R 

• /\ 
N Cd 

I ! 

C V c 



0 

/\ 

O K 

N Cd 



/\ 

O B 

/\ 
N Cd 



(31) ♦[paftihnil 



V C 



P 



a 



t 



We thus see that the right-to-left directionality can account for three processes 
in Yawelmani. It is useful to mention a fourth reason here, of a more theoreti- 
cal nature, which argues in favour of a retrograde syUabification. CJonsider 
what would happen if syllabification were to take place from left to right. If 

C 

the mochunism rucountrnd a iwstvoiaUc | , it would not be able to decide to 

c 

which sylkbic node this element were to be Imked. For this, it would have to 

0 V C 
know whether the following clement were a j , or a | . In the same case, the | 

c V 0 

would have to be assigned to the coda (of the former syllable), m the latter 
case to the onset (of the next syUable). This amounts to saying that we would 
have to be able to look ahead, which would entail a partial bidtfectionality. 
This would make the mechanism unnecessarily powerfuli: a right-to-left apph- 
cation docs not produce this kind of problem, at least not for CVC languages 
in which the onset is obligatorily filled. In order to see this consider what would 
happen if (going from right to left) the mechanism were to encounter a C after 
having hnked the node of nucleus to a V. Because of the fact that the onset is 
obligatorily filled, it would always assign onset status to this C. There is thus 



• Apart from oases like (26), the <miy motivation adduced for the rule of 'Two Sided 
Open SyUable Deletion" (27) is constituted by the bahevionr of the mediopaBsive morphe- 
me -in-. Hc«^ver, as pointed out in Noake (1985 s 369), the deletion of i which can 
occur in this morphene is the result of the analogical reanalysia of the verb stem followed 
by -in- aaamouomorpheroioverb stem (the so^ed "fake base" (Newman lfl44:7S)). 
The i then alteroa;*;9 with zero, because it is rosnalysed as an epenthetio vowel. 
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no need to **fcnow" the nature of the element on the CV-tier (i.e. , a C or a V) 
that is to the left ctf the C in question. By assuming right-to-left directionality, 
the mechanism can be kept as simple as possible.* 

We can now raise the question whether right-to-left directionality is universal, 
or, to put the same question less strongly, whether this directionality is uni- 
veraal for CVC languages (i.e., a language in which the maximal syllable is 
CVC). This could be tested by investigating which stie is is selected for the in- 
sertion of an epenthetic vowel in order to "repair'* syllabic structure, like the 
one in (24). This boils down to asking the question in (32): 

(32) Is the environment ^c|* universal in syllable repair in CVC lang- 
uages^ 

We will see in action 2 that the answer to this question is negative. To see this, 
we will examine the process of Epenthesis in Tigrinya. 

2. The syll(Aic processes in Tigrinya 

"Kgrinya, a South Semitic language of northern Ethiopia, possesses an epen- 
thesis process which can operate word-internally as well as word-finally. Pam 
(1973) mentions two different rules, which he later combines. The first rule is 
given in (33) (1973 : 116): 

(33) 0-^4/CC_{C)# 

The functioning of this rule can be seen in (34) (1973:114): 

(34) a. /kalb4-n/ [kAbin] **dog"+suffixed conjunction 
b. /kalb/ [kAlbi:] "dog" 

In (34b) the i has been lengthened by a lengthening rule given in (35) 
(1973 : 116): 

(36)i-*i:/ # 

* We are indebted to Profesaor Womer Winter for indicating to us that an earlier 
versioa of our text wm unolear on this point. If a CVC langixage allowB empty onsets, 
but does not allow ayllabifications of the type CVCSVC (where $r»syUable boundary), 
a syllabification excluded by its high degree of markedness in terms of Kaye & Lowen- 
stamm's proposals (whatever the direction of syllabification), we can make our prediction 
more general and posit that ieft-to-right syllabification is the marked setting for CVC 
kmguages in general. As the reader will have noted, the suggestjons made by Kay© and 
Lowenstamm also imply a partial bidirectionality. However, we think that a lu^sga 
tends to choose the direotion of syllabification which implira the feirest complications, 
other things being equal, and that therefore a CVC language would tend to select tha 
right'to-ieft Eyllabifioation. 
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The second epenthesis rule is given in (36) (1073:111): 

(36) 0 i /#C_C 

An example of the functioning of this rule can bo seen in (37): 

(37) /sbar/ [sibAr] 'break* 

Puin combiiH's tlicse two rules as in (38) (1973:117); 

(38) 0 i /[-sylij[~syllJ_[-Hyllj 

Pam thus iias to resort tt> tlie expression [syll], i.e. he has to treat word 
boundaries on a par with consonants. He thus has to specify tiiese elements ne- 
gatively with regard to their syilabicity. This is not very Siitisfying for in fact 
word boundaries and consonants have very little in comniotu This is the reason 
why phonologists have .stopped referring to word boundaries us [ — ^yU]. 
One can now ask the question whether in Tigrinya, as in Yawelniaai, the epen- 
thesis process can be utialysiHl as the result of tlie proees i of syllabification. 
For this, it is necessary to know what the maximal syllable in Tigrinya is, and 
whether epenethesis takes place only if the process of syllabification is confron- 
ted with an othenvise unsyllabifiable sequence. 

The answers to both questions are steaightforward: the syllable structure of 
Tigrinya is CV (V) (0), the maximal syllable being thus CWC, and Epenthcsis 
operates only in tliose structures where otherwise a more complex ct>nsonantal 
syllabic structure than CWC would ensue. 

We can now see that the rules in (33) and (36) can be dispensed with if we as- 
sume a left-io-right syllabification, in the same way as the right-t^^-ieft syllabi- 
fication in Yawelmani we propo^d above: if a C is encotmtered by the sylla- 
bifr • iticn mechanism at a place where it only expects a V, a V is projected, 
ni . .ler filled by the neutml vowel (in the case of Tigrinya an i). If we adopt 
such an analysis, we can express the process in a unitaiy way, without having 
to resort to references to [-atfll]. Tne only difference from the Yawelmani case 
is that the du^tionality of syllabification is reversed, and that the quality of 
the epenthetic vowel is slightly different (jl instead oft). It can thus be stated 
that the parameter of the din»ctionality of syllabification is ^t differently for 
Tigrinya and Yawelmani. 

Not only does the epenthesis process provide motivation for the diiectionality 
of the syllabification process, but this is abo the case unth a process of vowel 
deletion, operating in an opposite fashion to Yawelmani. Thus is formulatt^d 
by Pam (1973:76) as in (39). 

(39) V'owel Elision (Pam 1973:76): 

V 
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Th» Btouotoral desisripiion of this rale is the minor image of that of role (18)» 
formulated by Kisseberth for vowel elision in Yawelmani, except in its requi- 
rement that the vowel he long, which foUows fiom the fact that Tigrinya al- 
lows two V*8 in a dosed syllable (the two V*s represent a long vowel or a diph- 
thong). An example of the application of rule (39) is given in (40) (Pam 
1973:77). 

(40) Base r i^s 
aH — prefixation a-}- 
Infixation a: 
Vowel Elision 0 

Output a-{-ra:2s 'heads* 

This form sur&oes as [ora : (The place where the epenthesis takes place 
seems to contradict rule (33), as well as our reanalysis of it. However, Pam 
(1973:117-8) p>ints out that the epenthdss site -is exceptional and is re- 
stricted to the class of words to which the form in {50) belongs, thus there seems 
to be a morphological conditioning here). 

We will now make a final point. As was mentioned in section 1, given a di- 
rectionality in tiie syllabification mechanism, one would expect it to be right-to- 
left rather than left-to-ri^t because of the fact that in the latter case the 
mechanism would have to look ahead. The right<to-left directionality would 
thus constitute the unmarked oai». This s^ms indeed to be confirmed by the 

fecto. There ate many CVC languages where _o{* ie the enwonment for 

syllable repair. A situation such as the one in Tigrinya, however, where the 

environment for syllable repair could be formulated as , i^ms to be 

very rare, and must be assumed to be the marked case. This conjecture is 
confirmed if we look at the situation in languages do^ly related to 'Bgrinya, 
e.g., ISgre. In l^gre, the equivalent of (34b) is as in (4): 

(41) fkAhb] 

This fonn is also found in other related languages. Hence it must be condud- 
ed that in Tigce^ syllabification takes place from right to left, the unmarked 
direction, and that Tigrinya is exceptional in i1» lefb-to-right syilabificaticm. 

J. Conclusion 

We have shown that the prindple of directional syllabification proposed 
by Ter Mors (1982) in onler to explain the process of epenthesis in Klamath, 
as weU as by Kay and Lowenstamm (1982) in order to account for the dif- 
ference in the distribution of syllabb boundaries between English and Polish, 
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receives additioaaJ motivation from the syllabic proteases in Yawelmani 
such as epeathesis and vowel elision. It was shown that in Hgrinya too, 
syllabification must be assumed to take place directionally, but that in this 
language it applies from left to right, in contrast to Klamath and Yawelmani. 
The implicit conclusion in Kaye and Lowenstamm, i.e. that the direction 
of syllabification is a pammeter, is thus shown to be correct. It is plausible 
that the kft-to-right syllabification is the marked setting of the directionality 
parameter for CVC languages with a obligatorily filled onset. 
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REMARKS ON VOICING PHENOMENA: 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ENGLISH AND POLISH 



PlOTB Ru SEEUfiW lCZ 
Pe^igctieat Uuieerritv <lf OvoU 

The present paper concerns itself with selected aspects of yoicing phenomena 
in English and Polish viewed na: 

(1) changes of voiced segments to voiceless segments, and 

(2) changes of voiceless segments to voiced ones. 

Of the two kinds of changes, more attention will be paid to the processes 
in (I). Also, since difSsrent classes of segments can undergo the processes 
in (1) or (2) to a different degree, my attention will be focnssed primarily on 
the class of obstruents, though other classes of segments will also be occasion- 
ally referred to. 

In the literature of the subject one can come across discussions of various 
a^cts of the voicing phenomena. The following is a partial list: 

(3) The degree to which segments are voiced, i.e. fully voimi, partially 
voiced versus completely voiceless segmenta (many references, both 
structuralist and generative, for instance^ Jones 1956 (and earlier 
editions), 1975 (and earlier editions), Gimson 1962 and Rubach 1975). 

(4) Identification of the individual segments and classes of segments 
wbich undergo the processes of voicing and devoioing as well as the 
description of the environments in which th^ processes operate 
(numerous sources, but see es^wcially Dinnsen and Eckman 1978 
and the works cited therein). 

(5) Connected with (4) is the i^e of how general a given voicing or de- 
voicing process is and how it is to be placed in the grammar of a 
language. This question was raised in Chomsky and Halle (1968) 
and has reappeared ever since (cf., for instance, Selkirk 1972, Rubach 
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1976, Hooper 1975. -\ronoff 1976. Ruszkicwicz 1983, Halle and 
Mohttuan 1985). 

(6) Tlie <|ticstion of choosing the most plausible featurc(.«^ by wluch to 
describe the processes under discussion. It is noteworthy that in the 
period following the publication of Kim (1985) the overwhelming 
majority of linguists decided on the feature [voice], rather than [tense], 
to adequately describe voicing phenomena in various languages. 

(7) Tlie direction in wliich the feature [voicci spreads. Since tbo majority 
of voicing phenomena have been viewed as processes of iiaaimUation. 
it is not surpriMng that many authors talk of progressive and regressive 
assimilation of voice (of., for instance. Abercrombie 1967, chapters 5 

and 8, and Rubach 1975). , , . . .^u 

(8) The interaction of the processes of voicing and devoicmg with other 

processes, and . , . . 

(9) the formulation of the rules of voicing and devoicmg as either rewnte 
rules or if-then constraints (see the interesting discussion in Rubach 
1977). 

In the present paper I wish to concentrate on two of the above-mentioned 
problem areas, i.e. the role of the features [voice] and [tense], and the place 
of the rules of voicing and devoicing (or whatever they are called) m the 
grammars of Eglish and PoUsh. 

Structural phoneticians like Jones (1966, 1975) und Abercrombie (1967), 
but not Gimson (1962), described voicing phenomena in terms of simiUtude 
and assimilation. The two terms are defined in Jones (1976:217, § 836, and 
219, § 841a) in the following way: 

(10) SimiUtude: the subsidiar>^ sound B belonging to the phoneme whose 
principal member is the sound A is u^ when the sound C is adjacent 

to it or near to it. , , . r% 

(11) a. Ordinary ttmmilationi the sound A is replaced by the sound B 

under the influence of the sound C. 
b. Coalescent asaimilaiumi the sounds A and C influence each other 

and coalesce into the single sound B. 
Jones emphasMEed the need for keeping simiUtude and assimUation apart. 
In Jones (1976:219, § 842) he claimed that "it would not be accurate to say 
that the use of a partaaUy breathed I in please is a case of *a88imilation\ 
Such a statement would imply that the I o{ please had at one time been fuBy 
voiced and had subsequently lost part of its voice owing to the presence of 
the F tliere is, on the contrary, every reason to beheve that the I m this 
word 'has had its present value ever since the word first appeared m the 

^ AbCTcr^mbie (1967:87, passim) foUows Jones^ distinction between simiH- 
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tude and assimilation. He refers to (juxtapositionai) assimilation ns changes 
in pronunciation (133) and observes that the use of the word 'change* "j^eeras 
to attribute priority to one of the forms concerned" (Abercrombie 1967: 
176, note 2). He fails to explain clearly the distinction between what he culls 
complete versus partial regressive assimilation of voicelessness. For instance, 
on p. 137 he calls the devoicing of [v] in the phrases of comse and ham to com- 
plete, but the devoicing of [z] in the phrase his son partial. It is only by re- 
ference to Abcrcrombte*s transcriptions of the sounds that the reader axrives 
at the exact nature of a completely voicele^ [v] and a partially voiceless [z], 
Abercrombie (1067:138) considers the devoicing of segmen1» in uttcnince- 
final position to be a case of assimilation, with silence being the ai^milalang 
factor. Within the Jones-Abercrombie approach this statement is as problem- 
atic as Jones' above-mentioned statement concerning the nature of / in please. 
That is, claiming that the two tinal consonants in fields, sands and graves 
(Abercrombie's 1967:138 examples) get assimilated to silence involves the 
assumption that the consonants in question are basically voiced. But if this 
is a plausible solution to the problem, then one can also assume that the I 
in please is voiced at some level of abstraction and gets devoiced by assimila- 
tion to the preceding tautosyllabic [p]. 

It is obvious that the latter question does not arise in generative phono- 
logy. The generative phonologist has at his disposal an abstract level of under- 
lying rcprewntation at which aU segments are specifies as [-f-voic»} or [— voi<«]. 
By applying rules of the appropriate kind to underlying representations 
derived representations are formed which contain all the necessary phonetic 
details, including information as to the degree of voicedness or voicelessness. 

The problem of priority of linguistic forms mentioned by Abercrombie 
does not arise, either. The underlying representation of a string has priority, 
in Abercrombie's sense, over ail other repr^ntations» whether intermediate 
or derived. 

Some other questions remain unresolved. Take, for instance, Abercrombie's 
description of the devoicing of [v] and [z] referred to above. Hie description 
is extremely vague because it has been carried out in terms of the feature 
[voice] alone. Working within the generative framework, Bubach (1975) 
considers the choice of features to account for low phonetic voice assimilation 
with Polish and English obstruents and makes the following claims (pp. 125 
and 131, respectively): 

(12) a. The mere fact that voicing or unvoicing of obstruents must be 
determinate suggests the importance of the feature [voice] for 
distinctions among obstruents. In some contexts, however, these 
distinctions may be obliterated completely (as in Polish) or par- 
tially (as in English). 
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b. It seems beat to accept the view that at least for English and 
Polish [voice] ana [tense] are concomitant features. For phono- 
logical and the majority of phonetic analyses [voice] provides 
snfficicnt distinction. It Is only very rarely that these two features 
axe separated (cf. rale (8p [-rule (13) below, P. R.] and some 
Polish examples below, then [-tense] appears in the left side 
specification). In other cases in this paper whenever w© state 
that an obstruent has been un.oiced (the whole segment, i.e. 
soUd Une in our notation) w© always understand that the change 
from [-f tense] to [—tense] {sic) has also taken place. 

Rubach's (1976:131) rule (8) referred to in (12b) is reproduced for the reader's 
convenience as (13) below: 

A few remarks szggest themselves in connection with Rubach's statements 
in {12a b) and the rule in (13). Although his decision to describe the voicing 
phenomena in Polish and English obsteuents in terms of the feature [voice] 
runs counter to Gimson's attempts to apply two independent features, /ortw 
and Unis, his approach is in perfect agreement with the practice of formulatmg 
obstruent voicing and devoicing rules current among the generative plwno- 
logists, see, for instance, aomsky and Halle (1968:96, 228, passim), SeUork 
(1972:187, passim), Shibatani (1973:88-89, 93), Siegel (1974:126), Rubach 
(1976; 1977:38, 141-142, passim; 1984:38, 45, passim), Gussmann (1978: 
115-118, 139; 1989a:31. 06. 83, passim), Ruszkiewicz (1983:87, passim), 
Halle and Mohanan (1985: 98), and many others. ^ , ^ 

Rubach's claim voiced in (12b) that "for English and Polish [voice] and 
[tense] are concomitant features" wiU be discussed in connection with rule 
(13) and other rules to be presented later in the paper. 

Rubach (1976:131) formulates the rule in (13) to account for the complete 
voicelessness of the final segments in (14): 

(14) robs, beds, bags 

when the obstruents in question occur before a pause or a voiceless segment. 
Also as indicated in (12b), his intension is to iUustrate the relatively rare 
case when the features [voice] and [tense] must be separated. This is necessary 
because, as Rubach (1976:131) observes, "This fully unvoiced obstruent 

[i.e. the last obstruent in (14), P. R.] is not phonetically identical with 

[s] as in see'' 

It is to be observed that if EngU^^h (and Polish) obstruents are assumed 
to differ in terms of the feature [tense], then the feature [voice] is redundant. 
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Thie relation is expressed by the rules in (15): 

(15) a. F-son 1 b- f-son 1 

I +tensej L-tenseJ 

i i 
[—voice] [4- voice] 

If, on the other hand, the obstruents in question are taken to differ in terms 
of the feature [voice], then [tense] becomes redundant. 

Rubach appears to rely on the feature [voice] in his formulation of ob- 
struent voicinir and unvoicin? rules. Therefore it seems plausible to assume 
that it rather than the feature [tense] is distinctive among English (and 
Polish) obstruents. If my assumption Is correct, then by (16): 

(16) T-son 1 
[_-{-voiceJ 

I 

[—tense] 

the specification [-tense] in the left-hand part of the rule in (13) becomes 
redundant. 

The same remarks apply to Rubach's (1975:134) formulation of rule 
(10), reproduced here as (17): 



(17) r+obstrl r+«on 1 

[-tensej ^ ^ ^ ["^^^H 



which is supposed to «levoice the obstruents spelled dz, b and d in the Polish 
words: 

(18) pieni^zy ('money* gen. pL), srebra ('sUver' gen. sg./nom. pi.), wtfjad^ 
('I shall leave ) 

provided that the following sonorants have akeady been devoiced. Moreover, 
the use of the feature [-tense] in (17) leads to a Iom of generaUzation: the 
rule can not apply vacuously to such Polish strings as: 

(19) tat§ ('father* acc. sg.), brata ('brother' gen. /acc. sg.) etc. 

although, with the final sonorants devoiced, they are perfectly weil-fonncd 
strinp at the low phonetic level. 

As was indicated above, it has been a common practace among the genew,- 
tivists to describe voicing phenomena in terms of the feature [voice]. To il- 
lustrate this observation, let us quote a few other rules: 

(20) (:^Caiomsfcy and HaUe's 1968:238. rule (2)) 

, , f mi — !-ive ] 

i Papezs and studies %. XXTT , _ 
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(21) (=Rubach's 1984:38, nde (32)) 

9 



[+voiced]/[+»^]-[-«.n8l 



(22) (=Rubach'8 1984: 45, nde (48)) 

[-voiced] /-|!^^| 

(RemariK rules (21) and (22) are modified versions of Chomsky and HaUe's 
1968: 228, rule (I19b) and 232, rale (124), respectively.) 

(23) (=Rus2kiewicz's 1983:87, rule (19)) 

P —voice " 
/-fcor \ 
/ —son \ 
\-hdist / 
j\ ostarid/ 



[-8on]-[b<~>-voM/ 



* [a<astrid>] * 



Condition: if a, then 6. 



(24) (=Gu88mann's 1978:115, rule (146) unvoicing final obstruents in 
Polish) 

[-{-ubstr]- [-voice] / - # # 
(Remark: details aside, rule (24) is identical with Rubach's 1977:38, rule (6) 
unvoicing word-final obstruents in German.) 

(25) (^Selkirk's 1972:187 rule of fuU voicing assimilation in English) 
fdl 



•c- 



.voice]/-][#[_^ice]- 



(Remark: the rule in (25) haa been reconstructed on the basis of Selkirk^s 
(1972:187) statement of the environment together with the accompanymg 
ezamnles and her commentary)- , * u 

This partial list should be enlarged by adding t^e rules that have already 

'"Lfr^' take a closer look at, for Instance. n.le (21). Suppose that M 
has the distinctive feature specification in \26): 



(26) 



-f tense 
4- ant 
+cor 
-j-strid 



v,v> 
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That is. I assume that the feature [tense], rather tlian [voioo], is distibtictive 
in the £ngUsh obstruents, (bnsequontly, /a/ is redund&ntiy [— vmce]. 

Suppose further that nil phonoloijical rewrite rules like (21) are inter- 
•^retcd in such a way that the class of segments designated by (26) incorpor- 
.wjij the feature [-f voice] in the given enTironment. This interpretation is 
more ('o<j;cnt than the one which says that the specildcation in (26) is rewritten 
OS [4- voice]. To get the iast-mentioned interpretation, the rule would have 
to take on the following shape: 



(27) 



[^v«iced]^{ + voicedl/[+;^"^^] 



-f- tense 
Hhant 
4-cor 
-f-strid 



[— consj 



This convention of writing phonological rules is adopted in. for instance, 
Laskowski (1975:68, passim). 

After the rule in (21) (or its etjuivaient in (27)) Iiah applied, the specification 
in (2B): 



(28) ~-f tense 
-f-ant 
-f-cor 
-f-strid 
_-}- voice _ 

is formed. This is an ill-formed segment because outside the class of [4-syll3 
segments the features [-f-tenM>] and [4-voice] cannot cooccur.* 

To remedy the specification in (28) in a principled way, one might resort 
to the morpheme structure conditions of English, especially to the segment 
redundancy statements. In particular, of interest are the redundancy state- 
ments in (15a) and (16) or modifications thereof presented in (29): 



(29) a. T-syU "| 
L+ten^J 

1 

[—voice] 



[—tense] 



^ Hallo's proposal fitioied in Postal (1968:78) to Ppocify half-voiced segmenta as 

[4* tinsel particularly fdicitoua. Eubach f(1076:128) is right when ho claixsEia 

+ voice j 

that **tho da voicing of obstruents is not due to the introduction of articulatory tension 
but rather to the aaaimilation to {— voiw] segments/* See, however, the diTCussion below. 
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Applying (29ft) to (28) produces (30)t 
(30) ~+tense'" 

— voice 

which means that the effect of the s-Voicing rule in (21) has been undone. 
If, on the other hand, (29b) is appUed, the resulting segment is: 



(31) "—tense 
-hant 
+cor 
-i-stnd 
voice 



which is as required. . 

It should be noted tiiat applying morpheme stancture conditions m the 
above fashion is not free from diffiulties. First of aU, since the specification 
in (28) is the product of applying a phonological rule, it is not an underlying 
sMment. Thus the procedure described above requires that morpheme struc- 
tore conditions apply not only at the underiying level but also at the level 
of intermediate representation. Secondly, and more importantly, contrary 
to the classical view of morpheme structure conditions as impUcational rules, 
they must be given the power of changing the values on features, i.e., they 
must have the status of feature-changing rules. 

Let us now entertain the idea that (21) is ejx «-Laxing rather than an 
^-Voicing rule. As such it must be based on the feature [tense] and can assume 
the form in (32): 



(32) 5-Laxing 

[+t»nse]-.[>- tense] /[;|;^] 



-}-ant 
-f cor 
4-strid 



[^cons] 



The only difficulty resulting from the appUcation of this rule consists in that it 
produces a [Z^^] segment in the wrong environment, i.e. in the position 
between a tense vowel and a non-consonant, which is a bilateraUy voiced 
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environment. Observe, liowever, that otherwise I I segments ore 



— tense! 
voicej 



perfectly well-formed.^ 

The latter problem can be eliminated by postulating a surface phonetic 
constraint or a convention which would have the power of a feature-changnig 
rule* This is tantamount to saying that miinj$ out a sequence like (33): 



(33) r+syU ir-t*H_«,^! 
L+tenseJ |_— voicej • 



is no satisfactory solution since a grammar which did that could not achieve 
the level of observational adequacy in the sense of Chomsky (1964:63). 

In the light of the foregoing disoui^on it become dear that Bubach's 
(1975:131) claim (adduced in (12b) above) concerning the automatic con- 
version of the value on the feature [tense] which is triggered by changing the 
value on the feature [voice] is »}mething that is easier said than done. In 
order to get things come out right, a number of assumptions accepted in ge- 
nerative phonology without much debate must be revised. 

To potur some more oil on the dame, let us take a quick look at rule (22). 
J£ it applies in the form given above, sequences like that in (34): 

(34) [+«yH][Z^][+»yui 

are created. Now, whatever rule or convention is set up to take care of (33) 
it will also affect the string in (34) converting [—voice] into [-f-voice], which 
is contrary to what is require^ 

Suppose that (22) is rein«e/preted as a z-Tensing rule. It will assume 
the form in (35): 



(36) s-Tensing 

[— tense] -♦[+ tense] / 



+ant 
+cor 
+starid 



and produce segments like (28) above. It is clear that this rule repeats ail the 
difficulties generated by rule (21). 



I^'*^ I ia a possible configuration not orly in the obstruents but also in the sono* 
—voicej 

rants. See Biedrzsrdd (1976) on the phenomenon of votcelees vocoids in Polish (and En- 
glish). 
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To solve the issue. I suggest that the following assumptions be made: 

(36) a Morpheme structure conditions* are aUowed to operate, in an 
extended form, at the level of intermediate representation, after 
the application uf the individual rules, 
b. Morpheme structure conditions have the power of feature-changing 

rules, and. most importantly, 
c Should two conflicting morpheme structure conditions be appUc- 
* able, like {20a, b) in the case of rule (21), the ambiguity is resolved 
by the following principle; * r. u « 

Given that phonological rules are of the form A^Bf-G, where JJ 
is the output of the rule,* and morpheme structure conditions 
are of the general form K: D 

I 

Then: E 

a given morpheme structure condition can apply to the output of 
a phonological rule if the latter is a member of the // part of the 
former. Formally, if B e D. 

In the ambiguous cases discussed above, principle (36c) will secure Ije correct 
choice of a morpheme strocture condition. For instance, the specification m 
(28), repeated here as (37): 

(37) p+tense" 
4" ant 
4- cor 
-f-Btrid 
^4- voice 

which results from applying rule (21) (or its equivalent in (27)), can be affected 
only by the segment redundancy statement in (16) ^^^^^^ ^ 
(i.e. [-fvoice]) is included in the // part of the latter (i.e. [^^^^^ voicej 

^ Thi^net effect of the prindple in (36c) is that the value on the feature 
inteoduced by a phanological rule just prior to the appUcation of the segment 
redundancy statement is preserved. It is largely on open question, however, 
how far down the derivation of a string morpheme structure conditions (or 



. Morpheme structure conditions or any other mechaniam that would be capable of 
rMuiiustins phonological specifications. See the discussion below. 

iTfhe tLww sens^tho ternx. I am foUowmg Rubach'a (1082:107) tenmnolc 

gioal use here* 
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whatever else the relevant devices arc called, cf. note 3 above) should be allo- 
wed to intervence. 

A cursory inspection of the rules presented above reveals that quite di- 
verse processes are involved here. They differ with respec* their place in 
the grammar, degree uf generality, t\-pe of conditioning and the question of 
wheSier or not the feature [tcnscj is affected given the assumption that the 
processes arc based on the fejitiirc [voice]. 

Let us consider the last-named issue first. Since it appears that enough 
English examples have been discussed so far, I suggest we concentrate on the 
relevant Polish data. 

""lie Unguistic literature contains accounts of tiie voicing phenomena in 
Polish obstruents which resemble those occurring in English (discussed abo\ e), 
i.e. processes which affect the features [tense] and [voice] simultaneously. At 
the same time, the Uterature is largely silent on the process which affect only 
the feature [voice], leaving the specification for [tense] intact. 

Various autho.'^ have observed that in Polish sequences of obstruents need 
not be uniform with respect to voicing. This lack of congruence can be due 
either to differences of accent (Educated Warsaw Polish versus the Oracow- 
Poznan type of pronounciation, cf. , for instance, TU dictionary of Polish pro- 
nunciaium, p. XXVHK to phonostylistic factors (e.g. Rubach 1975) or to 
some unidentified conditions (Lobacz and Jassem 1971, Jassem and Lobacz 
1972). For instance, in the pronounciation of the Wirlliopolslca region, the 
following obstruent thistcrs: 

(38) a. /kv/ — kwadrat ('square'), kwas ('acid') 

b. /sv/ — Affmdo ('fluency of speech'), <?"«wiyi*a ('swastika') 

c. /tv/ - ^itfdr Cpioduct'), iuwrrfy ('hard') 

d. /xv/ — chwala ('glory'), chwila (*a while') 

occur withm morphemes. Lobacz and Jassem (1971:173) note the occuTren(» 
of the clusters /zt/, /fz/, /tbf, and a few others, but they do not state their 
distribution. It is deplorable that the relevant Uterature contains no informa- 
tion concerning the degree of voicing found in the 'voiced' obstruents in ques- 
tion. In my idiolect they appear to be devoiced in that part of the segment 
which is adjacent to a voi<»less obstruent. 

There is a type of context in which Polish obstruents get completely de- 
voiced, with the value on the feature [tense] remaming intact. This phenome- 
non forms a part of the process which produces voiceless vocoids in the into- 
national tail following the nuclear tune of the falling type (i.e. high or low 
fall). This process is described informally in Biedrzycki (1975). Rubach (1975) 
presents an attempt to account for it in generative terms though in spirit his 
approach does not differ from Biedrzycki's. In particular, Rubach (1975:134) 
assumes the existence of a K)norant unvoicing rule (which he does not formu- 
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late) which feeds his stylistic rule (10) reproduced above as (17). Given the data 
III US) as well as those in (39):* 

(39) a. (from Biedrzycfci 1975:17) 

noli Oegs"), bar^59 (Very (much)'), dzieA do^jr ('good day') 
b. pt?^j5, tyv Chuny up'), byl na ba,?] ('he wL drunk'), n^knf 

( miserable'), co tf ^ ipasz ('what have you got') 
it is difficult to imagine how one can plausibly formukte a rule which would 
take care of the voiceless sonorants. In other words, on the Biedrzycki-Rubach 
approach there is no natural way to explain why, for instance, the last vowel in 
co tam maaz get» devoiced and why the pnicess of devoicing spreads to the left 
affectmg the segment /m/ and other sonorants. The forms in (40): 

(40) zamsz (*suede'), msxa (*mass'), Omsk etc. 

show that it is not natural for fmf (or any other nasal or liquid) to get devoiced 
in the position before a voiceless segment, 

I would like to suggest that what is at work is a devoicing process of a diffe- 
rent format. First of all, the process affects whole syllables, not Just individual 
segments. Second, it is not directional, i.e., it is not statable as a case of 
^aave or progressive assimilation of voicelessness. The following formula- 

(^1) H/D L 

cy- [-voice]/ \y ... - ...jg 

ff 

where: crs=syllable 

H=High tone 

D«Mid tone {D for Goldsmith's 1979:208 

Drop) 
LsLow tone 

is a first ap proximation,^ The rule devoices aU syUables that happen to occur 

th./*!,?!^^?*'* placed abov» or below ordinary letters are supposed to indicate 
that the correqwiMiaigptonfitfesegmanta are completely devoid 

visioa mto syllables of the string to be sflFected. Seoond. the higbAow faH n^ot 

reahzedonasiagle syllable batcaninvolve two nei^bourii^sylCl^ 
(i) H/D L 



{ I 
er a 



Thenrtiie ^Uable dominated by H/D is pronounced on a level tone. 

«„J^ 1^^.^^IT3 ^ '^^^^^ interesting conse- 

vZZf^' ^ donanated by H/D akme tends to pZrve its 

w^ess of whether it is occupied by a aonorsnt or an obstruL. On the 
otheph«««d.theoodaofthesyUabledominatedbyHA> L loses its voicing 
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in the section bounded by a high or low faU on the left and sentence boundary 

(^Tvelfthat the structure of the syllable is like that in (42) (cf. Selkirk 
1980:569. and the references mentioned in note 6 or. the same page): 

(42) 




O(nset) 



R(hyme) 



N{ucleu8) C(oda) 



and assuming some sort of featiu-e inheritance /percolation mechanism (for 
details see Chomskj' 1080:30, note 34: Lieber 1981:49-50 and 54; Wdbams 
1982:279: and Rusddewicz 1986). all the constituents of a syllable get de- 
voiced, as exempUiied in (43); 

(43) 




[ — voice] /[ — voice] 





N C 
[—voice] [—voice] 

Tf the positions designated as O and C happen to be occupied by obstruen.f,, 
tiiev too get devoiceil in the usual fashion. u * 

As indicated above, the interesting thing about this process is that it 
effects only the feature [voice], leaving the value on th.^ feature [tense) mtac-. 

It now becomes obvious that three types of voicing phenomena exist in 
both English and Polish obstruents: 

(44) a voicing/devoicing processes which also involve the feature [tense] 

b. devoicing processes which produce partially voiced obstruents, 
without affecting th« feature [tense] 

c. devoicing processes which produce completely voiceless obstruents, 
at the sam^ time leaving the feature [tense] intact. 

The last two of these can be considered variants of the same process, see (45) 
below. 



^ I am ignoring hert. the sporadic cases observed by Biedrzycki (1975:21) when the 
syllables which normally carry the nuclear tune are also devoiced; 
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In generativB phonology (44», b, c) have all been described in tenns of the 
feature [voice]. This practice may be due to Chomsky and Halle's (1968) in- 
<«)n8i8tency in dealing with liie features [voice] and [tense]. Thus, on pp. 
176-177 (see Tabh 1) the feature [tense] is only used to characterize the vo- 
wels and semivowels (i.e. the nonconsonantai segments). The feature [voice] 
appears only in the specification of the consonantal segments. However, in 
the descriptive statements found on pp. 324-326, Chomsky and HaUe (1968) 
relate the feature [tense] to both nonconsonantai and consonantal sounds. 

This state of afiaiis is highly implausible. The consistent use by many wri- 
ters of the feature [voice] in stating the voidng/devoidng rules impHes that we 
have to do here with a more or less uniform phenomenon. At the same time it 
becomes obvious that now the voioing/devoicing processes alfect the feature 
[tense], now they do not. The latter property of the [voice]-based processes 
remains unexplained. 

In view of the foregoing discussion it seems plausible to suggest that voidng 
phenomena in English and Polish fall into two eateries: 

(45) a. [tense]-based processes (type (44a)) 
b. (voice]-based process^ (type (44b, c)) 

It will be shown in the remainder of the paper that these two types can be 
related to separate components of the respective grammars. 

CJonsider the questaon of generaUty of the processes discussed and their 
placement in the grammars of English and Polish. A cursory glance at rule (20) 
reveals that it applies only to two English roots, mU and vert, when they occur 
in the position before spedfied suffixes (-f««« and respectively).' In the 
case of rule (21), the range of application is significantly wider though, ob- 
viously, its input strings by no means run into hundreds. Rules (22) and (23) 
appear to do similar thmga but the input strings takan care of by rule (23) far 
outnumber those associated with rule (22). This situation is due to two factors. 
Firetly, the /z/ affected by (22) is only one of two segnL'jnts affected by rule 
(23) (i.e. fzl and /d/). Secondly, since the /z/ and /d/ of rile (23) function as 
exponents of the legular plural, Saxon Genitive and the regular past, it is not 
surprismg that the regular nouns and verbs as well as the im^gular nouns wMch 
receive the Saxon Genitive morpheme should en nume make the application 
of the latter rule so general. Rules (24) and (25) come from two different lan- 
guages and will not be compared here. Suffice it to note at this point that since 
rule (25) has been designed to operete on (phonotogif^) surface structure, one 
might be tempted to accord it relatively great generality. The fact, however, 
is that the rule devoices (or rather tenses) the final obstruents in a very limited 



• Strictly speakiog, this ia only true of Aaofirican EngUah. In Britiah English the poo* 
veri 4oeB not undergo rule (20). 
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class of what are known as nonlexxcal items (e.g. auxiliaries, prepositions, 
conjunctions). 

The question that must now be posed is: In which segments of the grammar 
should the individual rules be located? The answer to this question is by no 
means straightforward. In the standard theory of phonology mies which affect 
phonological sesiments can be placed in one of the three possible components; 
(a) the readjustment rules, (b) the phonolosncal component, and (c) the late 

phonetic rules. , . , 

It is noteworthy that Chomsky (1964:88ff.) speaks of phonological re- 
gularities'* in connection with rules which produce a similar effect as rule (20) 
does, la Chomsky and HaUe (1968:223) rule (20) appears as one of the read- 
justment rules, i.e. outside the phonokigical component. 

linguistic research <»jried out in the period after the pubUcation of Chom- 
sky's (1970) "Remarks on nominalization" has not only redefined, following 
the emergence of a morphological component, the domain of syntax but also 
thrown some new light on the nature of phonological rules. For instance, m 
connection with the rules like (20) above Aronoff (1976:6) asks "whether some 
of these alternations which are not phonologicaUy determined are in fact not 
part of the phonology at aU" and argues that "a class of rules which a more 
laghtly constrained theory rejects as not optimal phonological rul^ can be 
fruitfully included in a theory of morphotogy.'* 

The linguistic literature, both structuralist and generative, contains in- 
tuitive statements perisaining to the relation between the lexicon and syntax 
(or grammar in pre-generative terms). The formulation of expUcit criteria de- 
marcating one province from the other is due to Wasow (1977). In particular, 
he proposes the following criteria (331): 



lexical Rules 



IVansformations 



Criterion 1 
Criterion 2 

Criterion 3 



Criterion 4 
Criterion 5 



do not affect structure 

may relate items of 
different grammatics^ 
categories 
"local**; ivolve only 
NPs bearing grammatical 
relations to items in 
question 

apply before any 
transformations 
have idiosyncratic 
exceptions 



ne&d not be structure pre- 
serving 

do not change node labels 



need not be "local**; formu- 
lated in terms of structural 
properties of phrase markers 

may be fed by tranforma- 
tions 

have few or no true excep- 
tions 
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Various authors referred to these criteria separately, both before Wasow 
(1977) and afterwards. For instance, Chomsky (1970) made use of Criterion 2. 
Roeper and Siegel (1978) found their paper on Criterion 3. The proponents of 
lexical functional grammar (see the Bresnan-edited 1982 volume) draw heavily 
on Criterion 5, 

It was research within lexical Actional grammar which gave Midiaiian 
(1982) an impetus to revise the established view of the phonological component .• 
He makes the following confession (viii): "An initial impetus came from the 
course of computational linguistics given by Joan Bresnan and Ron Kaplan 
in 1978, where I was eacposed to the idea that syntactic rules which have lexi- 
cal exceptions are lexical rules. What would happen if the same principle ap- 
plied in phonology as well, I asked myself: the tradiiaonal 'morpltuphonemic* 
rules would become lexical rules, and 'allophonic* rules would become post- 
lexical rules. The idea that phonological rules could apply in the lexicon took 

seed in my mind." 

Another way of saying that a rule has lexical exceptions is to state that it 
applies to a lexically defined class of items. Of the rules discussed so far, rule 
(20) clearly has this sort of status. Thus, it is not surprising that Chomsky and 
Halle (1968) never included it among tiie rules of the phonology. 

But what about the remaining rules? Consider, for instance, rule (21). 
Although it has the appearance of a purely phonological rule, it is morpholo- 
gicaUy governed. Rubach (1984:38) himself states that, "TOs rule captures 
the well known behavior of //s// in prefix-stem structures^'*', such as the 
following (=Rttbach*8 1984:38 examples in (33)): 

(47) rcatgw, design vs. consign 
resume, presume ys. consume 
resist ^s. consist 

As exceptions to rule (21) Rubach (1984:39, note 18) quotes spacious, racial 
usage etc, which exemplify a different sort of structure, i.e. the base-suflSx 
structure. 

Unlike (22), which is a morphologically conditioned rule, rule (23) again has 
the appearance of being purely phonological. The feet, however, is that it is 
as heavily constrained by morphological factors as rule (21). That is, it tenses 
//d// or //z// whenever they occur to the right of the base within a word but not 



• Recall that the first revision of the phonological component in the post- 1968 
period was due to Siege! (1974). She established two classes of affixes in English, class I 
afflva^s and class II affixes* and made tiie claim that, since some of the class II affixes 
» 8trBe8.sensitiv». it was plausible to remove the cyclic streGS assignmont rolw from the 
ptiottologioal component and place them between class I and oIsm I afflxatjon processes. 
This move also enabled Siegel to dispense with global constraints on class n a£Bxatioa. 
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inside tbebase, cf.: 

(48) a- pl»s#d plSs#t {placed) 
b. im8#del ^ ♦mi8#tel (misdeal) 

Gussroann's (1978) nile adduced in (24), which unvoices word-final ob- 
struents in Polish, applies only to major lexical categories (N, V, A), not to 
minor categories like preposition. This follows from the application of Chomsky 
iiud Halle's (1968:366) convention (115), called SPE-I in Selkirk (1972:12), 
and Selkirk's (1972:12) SPE-II convention, which makes it impossible for 
nonmajor categories to occur before # # . Gussmann's formulation of the rule 
implies that it applies to phonological surface steuctuxes and that consequently 
it is a rule of the phonological component. Observe, however, that being a noun 
versus a preposition is a lesdcal property of the given item. This means lihat 
in a s«^nse rule (24) is also lexically governed. 

In certain respects, rule (25) is similar to (24). Since it mentions a single 
occurrence of # in its environment, the segments undergoing it must occur 
in the final position of nonmajor categories. Thus, like rule (24), it too is lexi- 
cally governed. 

Among the sequences to be affected by rule (25) Selkirk (1972:187) mc-.- 
tions of course and as for. But these as well as have lo, used to etc. are now le:.i- 
calized constructions. Rule (25) is thus supposed to account for both lexicaii- 
zed constructions and S3mtactic structures. This is a spurious move. 

Observe that, as it now stands, rule (25) produces iU-formed strings. The 
problem is that the rule should be allowed to tense the /d/ of could and should 
in (49) (from Selkirk 1972:187): 

(49) a. You could p^wn it. 
b. I should think so. 

only after the preceding vowel is deleted. Consequently, the respective repre- 
sentations in (50) (based on Selkirk's 1972 representations for American En- 
glish): 

(50) a. [juw kdt p»n it] 
b. [aj Sat eiijk sow] 

are ill-formed. 

Given though that vowel deletion precedes obstruent tensing in (49) and 
other similar examples, it may well be the case that syllablo-based principles 
of some sort set in. Observe that in the onset part of the English syllable se- 
quences of obstruents must be uniform in the phonetic representation ^ith 
respect to the feature [tense]; in the coda part, they need not, though certain 
restrictions apply here as well. Consider the following examples (from Jones 
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1976:221, § 847): 

(51) width [wide], breadth [brede], amidM [o'lnidstl 

which contain sequences of obstraents in their coda part that are not umfom 
with respect to the feature [tense]. Note, however, that the codas in (51) follow 
the pattern in (52): 



(62) r-8on 1 /r-son 1\ 
|_— tensej \L+tenseJ/a 



and not one like (53): 

(63) r-son 1 /r~«on "]\ 
L-l-tenseJ \|_-ten8ej/p 

This restriction explains why the realizations in (61) are well-formed, but 
those like (54): 

(64) *Iplejsd] {placed) 

axe not and must obligatorily undergo a rule of the appropriate kind. On the 
other hand, the examples in (51) are only optionaUy converted into those in 
(66): 

(56) [wit0], [bretej, [^'mitstj 

The observations made above suggest that rule (26) is a spurious role of 
English phonology. lis functi<m sh Ud be taken over by two different kinds 
of rules, lexically governed rules and late phonetic rules (or syllable-based 
principles of some sort). ^ 

Taking into account the propertiw of the ruJas in (21)— (25) and Wasow a 
(1977) criteria in (40) it would not be completely im^usibte to daas the rnlee 
in question as lexical." This move runs parallel tc the syntaotidan's attempt 
to ftee the syntactic component fmm all xiocess^ wHch are notoriously bound 
with (lexical) exceptions. 

»• It ahcmld be obvious that clBSsing mice (2 1) -(25) as toxical must be matohed with 
far-reaching changes in their struoturB. For instance. aU boundary symbole must be re- 
moved. This ah ould come as no surprise raaee in lenoal phonology a nmaber of "P«*» 
strata axe set up which encode the infonnation formerly carried by the boundary <^y««^ 
It must be noted at this point that in the earlier fiwneworks the boundary symbohi 
+ and # were burdened with too many fimctiona and in consequence they wm« not 
attached to the individual aflaaresoonaiBtaitly. For instance. Chomsky and Halle (lWJ-»5 
_ g6) argue that, since the suflftx -ing is neutral with respect to stress and both /r/ and /!/ m 
e g. hindering and tunnlding (the participle) remain syllabio in the position before rt, it 
should carry the boundary #. On the other hand. Guasroann (1980as38), talking about 
the phenomenon of HnHn^ r in British Engliab. appears to olaas -«ng as a + boundary 
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It is obvioiis that claMiiig, for instance, rules (26) (or a version thereof) 
and (23) as lexical is not tantamonnt to putting them into one bag- Selkirk 
(1972:82) observes that the overwhelming tendency among EngUsh obstruents 
is towards the regressive voicing (i.e. tensing) assimilation and that "the only 
segments affected by the progressive voicing assimilation are the single- 
segment morphemes -z- (and -d- in the preterite)**. 

Taking Halle and Mohanan's (1986) approach as a first approximation to 
the lexical model of English phonology, Selkirk's observation can be accom- 
modated by assigning forms like (61) to Stratum I and those like (54) to Stea- 
tum IV. Thew strata are then allotted as domains to the rule of regressive 
tensing assimilation and the rule of progte^ve tensing assimilation, respecti- 
vely. 

Returning now to the question of relating [tensej-based and [voicel-bnsed 
processes to the structure of the grammar, I would like to suggest that the for- 
mer are basically lexical m both English and Polish whUe the latter postlexical. 

Nykiel (1986) has recently argued against Polish morphology being viewed 
as level-ordered. Her conclusions do not bear directly on the structure of Po- 
Ush phonology. I assume Halle and Mohanan's (1985:68) claim that: 

(66) Languages may differ in the number of strata they recognize, but there 
appear always'to be at least two strata, one lexical and the otheT post- 
lexical, unless the language hss no morphology whatever, 
to be true and wish to emphasize that certain rules like the one of syllable 
devoicing mentioned above are definitely postlexical and that at least some 
of the [tensej-based rules should be treated as lexical. I realize though that my 
proposals expressed here constitute hypotheses which are subject to empirical 
verification.^^ 

To sum up» we have dealt in the present paper with processes whush are 
tsaditionally called the voicing and devoidng/unvoicing of obstruents. It has 
been shown that bssmg the prooessra upcm the feature [voice] and treating it- 
and the feature [tense] as concomitant lead to serious difficulties. It has been 
argued that voicing phenomena in English and Polish obstruents faH into two 
classes of processes: [tense-jbased and [voicej-bssed, and that the features in 



» Our knowledge of the voidng phenomena in PoUah is atUl far ftom satiafaotory. 
In his pumeering work on Polish mofphonology, Laakowski (1976) does not diecuas voio- 
ing phenomena. Gussmann (1975) diecuasea a hoafe of Polish examples which mvolve 
voice assimilation of one sort or another but ohoosea to disregard the issue (116). In Gus- 
smann ( 1980b) the need for rules that would take care of voicing phenomena m Pohah is 
duly appreciated but the Summarp of Rulea found on pp. 133-135 does not contam a sm- 
gle rule of voicing or devoicing. Rubach'a (1975) approach ia only a first approximation. 
It foUows that voicing phenomena in Polish present a problem area which stUl awaits 
investigation. 

i si 
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question need not be concomitant. The two categories of procesws have fiir- 
tiier been related to two ditoent components of the grammars of English 
and Polish. 
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THE DEFINITE ARTICLES IN ENGLISH 
AND MOD GREEK: A COMPARISON 



TKANASI8 KaKOCTBIOTIS 

0. Introduction 

The aim of the present paper is to examine the definiie article in two lan- 
guages, namely, English and Mod Greek. More specifically, it ^nli consider the 
articles of those two languages first firom a syntactic point of view within 
a theoretical firamework which gives prominence to the head-modifier relation- 
ship. Then, a contrastive taxonomy of the article use in EngUsh and Mod Greek 
will follow. Finally, a semantic analysis of tho article use will be attempted 
whereby a justification for the presence/absence of the definite acticle will b© 
offsred. 

1, The Syntax of the Articles 

In Mod Greek there is a fairly wide range of determiners which appear to 
correspond to the English definite article the. This range inchides o (Singular, 
Masculine, Nominative), i (Singular, Feminine, Nominative) to (Smgular, 
Neuter, Nominative and Accusative) etc. , etc. In other words, cases .number 
and gender are reflected in different lexical specifications for various determi- 
ners in Mod Greek all of which are reflected in the single form the in English. 
As far as the indefinite articles are concerned, what roughly corresponds to 
the English article a(n) is the unstressed numerical ^nas, {mia, ina), *'one*'. 

The next step that this paper will take is to try to justify a certain claim 
in connection with the status of the article within the structure of the noun 
phrase. There appears to be a kind of asymmetrical relation between wonls in 
the sense that there exists a suboidination of one element to another. This sort 
of relation whereby one element is subordinated to another in terms of part 
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to part and not whole to part (as in the case of constatuenoy strnotore) we call 
DEPENDENCY, In dependency the subordinating element is the HEAD 
whereas the subordinated one is the MODIFIES. To give a concrete example, 
in a phrase Uke clever boys: the position of the word clever is fixed 
xelative(ly) to that of 60^ and not the other way round; that is, ckver, as an 
attributive adjective occirs before the noun to which it attributes a quality. 
In that sense, if boys had occurred in any other position, clever would still 
have oocuned just before it. Forthemore, the fact that clever can appear in 
this phrase is due to the fiict that boys is also present. Finally, and most im- 
portantly, the noun 6a^« provides tie morphos3mtaGtic locus for the whole 
phrase: it is the noun which marks the plurality and in languages like, say. 
Mod Greek it is the head-noun with which the adjective-modifier would agree 
in person, case and number. Now, the problem posed here is this: what is the 
function of the article in that respect? Is it a head or a modifier? 

There seems to be some wntroversy over this matter. Matthews (1981) 
seems to regard articles as modifiers, whereas Bramo (1982) and Hudson (1984) 
clearly consider them to be heads. The reader should bear in mind that we are 
dealing with syntax and therefore the fact that articles appear to be "empty" 
words, almost in the sense that, say, the auxiliary (to is an empty word, has 
nothing to do with the syntactic status of the articles. We shall therefore exa- 
mine tiem firom a purely syntactic angle. 

In considering the Mod Greek articles, first, we observe that the article is 
the morphosyntactic locus given that in many nouns (in which foreign loans 
are included) it is the article which determines case and gender. Compare for 
example {l).and (2) with (3) and (4) below: 

(I) o yramat^as. (2) o vukftis. 

Art.-MR8C. secretary. Art.-Masc. Member of the ParKament. 

(3) i ymmat4as. (4) i vuleftia. 

Art.-Fem. secretary. Art.-Fem. Member of the Parliament. 

It is only the artcile differentiation (o vs. i) that marks gender here. 

Note that the same thing applies to grammatical case with a considerable 
number of nouns and adjectives; thus, we have i areti vs. tin areti, "virtue" 
i palikarjd, "bravery** and a host of other nouns in which the difference 
between the nominative, normally the case for subjects, and the accusative, 
the ca«e for objects is marked by the article alone, (i.e. i vs. tin).. 

Even more importantly, word order in Mod Greek noun phrases seems 
to be determined by the presence of the article: The presence of an indefinite 
article allows either order when the noun phrase contains an adjective, or the 
article is totally absent, but it allows only the sequence Adjective followed 
by Noun if a definite article is the head. Note that in all these cases the posi- 
tion of the ucrticlc is fixed. 
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(6) a. ena &nwrfo koritsi. (6) b. ina koHUi 6morfo, 
A pretty girl *A girl pretty. 

(6) a. to dmorfo koritsi (6) b. *to koritai 6nwrfo 

{ ?) a. dn9rojn timii vriskonde ifkola simem. 
Men honest not are-fbimt easily today 
b. timii dnBropi de vriskonde ikoUt simem. 

Note that (Ob) above can become graminatical if both the noun and the ad- 
jective have a definite each as their head (i.e. to koritsi to otnorfo). 

But the most important piece of evident comes from \%*hat Brame (1DS2) 
calls "lexical primitives*' like the French aw, formed from a and le and the 
Mod Greek ston {stin{n), sto) consisting of the preposition se plus the article. 
Any theory favouring the analysis of the article as a modifier is bound to face 
problems in view of the following facts: It is by now univerwdly accepted 
that a preposition is the head of prepositional phrases. In traditional grammars, 
the noun it modifies is called the "object" of the preposition, in TG grammar, 
the preposition is the dominating node, in dependency theory (Matthews 
(1981)), it is the head of a prepositional phrase. Given, then, this syntactic 
status of the preposition, it is impossible to account for prepositional phrases 
containing a lexical primitive. Take for instant* the phrase stin dkri^ "at the 
end", "on the edge". It is im|K>ssible to state that the noun olri is both 
dependent on stin (preposition) and head (of the article). Xo problem faces 
an analysis taking both the preposition and the article to be heads of the 
noun dkri. 

As far as English is concerned, the evidence supporting the analysis of 
the article as head is poorer but worth considering, nevertheless. In the first 
place, one can consider the determiner in general and the article in particular 
as a kind of subcate^rising. Thus a common noun appears to be obligatory 
after the definite article the and optional after other detenniners such as 
this, for instance. It is also the morphosyntactic locus in some sense, notably 
with respect to the categories DEFINITENESS, WH-NESS, COUNT ABIL- 
ITY and PERSON. Following Sommerstdn <1»72). and Hudson (1984), 
we can analyse the as an allomorph of he, she, it and they, none of which can 
occtu: before a lexical noun, unlike tt>e and you, which can (cf. we men, you men, 
*he man). 

Having accepted this somehow controversial but nevertheless not vn- 
reasonable view of taking articles to be heads and riot modifiers, we shall 
proceed to deal viith the actual use of both the definite articles in English 
and in Mod Greek. The list of the various uses of them is not meant to be 
exbaustive but it will give a fairly clear picture and it can certainly be read 
sndependedly by thos9 who are not interested in issues that have to do with 
linguistic theories. 
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2. The Use of the Definite Articles 

In both languages the definite article is used as the head of a noun that 
has been defined earlier either by previous mention in the discourse (explicit 
contextual basis) or with nouns the referents of which are mutually known 
from previous discourse (irapUcit contextual basis), or with a noun whose 
referent can be indicated without having been previously mentioned (cf. 
Christophersen (1939), Stephanides (1978) and for the Mod Greek use A. Tzar- 
dzanos (1946)). 

(1) a. Once upon a time there was a king. The king had two sons, 
b. mia ford kjina kjerd itan inas vasiljds. o vasUjds ixe tria jus. 

(2) a. There is a football team in our village. The players are all under 

twenty except for the goalkeeper who is twenty two. 
b. ijHkxi mja podosfenki om&Sa sto xorj6 mas. i pixtes ine 6H kdSo 
ap6 ikoH ektds ap6 ton tefmatofila^ pu ine ikaaiSio^ 

(3) a. i- Fetch m© the iron. 

ii. When is the conference taking place? 

iii. The sky is always blue in those islands during the summer 
b. i. fire mu to siSero. 

ii. p6te Bajini to siniSrio; 

iii. 0 urmds ine panda yalanda se aftd ta nisjd to kalokjin. 

In (3), the referent has not been previously mentioned but its definiteness 
is clearly determined by the context. For instance, in (3) the speaker can be a 
housewife who has got some clothes that need ironing. The hearer in that 
case can easUy infer to which iron the speaker uttering (Sal) refers. 

2.1. English and Mod Greek Definite Articles Compared 

In what follows, we shall exr mine the main aspects of the artacle usage 
m the two languages. The first thmg to notice is that in English, but not 
in Mod Greek, the article and whatever else is included in the category DE- 
TERMINER are mutuary exclusive. For example in English there is no 
definite a.-tielc in between the demonstrative and the dependent noun. In 
Mod Greek on the other hand, this is in fact the case. 

(4) a. This man - That woman. (4) b. aftds o dndras — ekini i jinika. 

Again re possessives, in English, they precede the noun; in Mod Greek on the 
other hand, the possessive is an enclitic and the article stiU precedes the noun, 
as witness: 

(6) a. My friend. (6) b. ofilosmu. 
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FinaUj-, it should be noted that in Mod Greek, even the non-oomplementizer 
relative prosoim is preceded by an article (cf. Kakoniiotis (1979)): 

(6) o dnBropoa o opios ynorizi jM (cf. o dnBropos pu ynorhi jM). 

The man the two knows a lot ("The man tiliat knows a lot**). 

The next step to be taken in this subsection will involve an examination of 
the definite article within the structural framework of TXPa functioning as sub- 
jects, object and complement. For the case of article non-occurrence we shall 
use the commonly accepted term 0, in prose this means zero article. 

Uncountable nouns functioning as grammatscai subjects and denoting 
material things are normally without article in English but with article in 
Mod Greek: 

(7) a. Blowi is thicker than water. (7) b. to ima ner6 Sijinete. 
Thus we can have our &rst contrastave rule concerning definite articles: 

(8) E 0 

/ -N" [-CJount, +Conor] 
MG - Def Art 

Secondly, an uncountable noun reprei^nting an abstract idea takes zero 
article in English but definite article in Mod Greek: 

(9) a. Time flies. (9) b. o xrdnoa perndi. 
(10) E - 0 

/ -N ([- Count, -Concrj 

MG Def Art 

However, when uncountable nouns are grammatical objecf» and refer to either 
material things or to abstract notions, they take zero axtiole in both languages 
(although there seem to be a few exceptions to this rulf ). 

(U) r*. 1 never taki sugar in my tea. (11) b. poti Se vdzo zdxari sto 

{12) a. I never expected kindness from you. (12) b. pot4 Sen perimena 

iMlosini ap6 sina, 

(13} Ki::iG-f0/-N[— Count, ±Concr] 

It should be noted here that thin^ are not so clear, as far as Mod Greek 
is concerned in connection with the use of the definite article in front of nouns 
representing abstract notions. Thus, along apetd semzmd, "I demand respect" 
and Oilo elefOeria, **l want freedom", we can also have ayapd tin elefOeriat 
*'l love freedom'* and Oavmdzo tin ilikrinia^ "I admire sincerity**. It teems 
thi»t in cases like those above the speaker "conoritizes'* an otherwise abstract 
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noun with a modifying phrase which is not overtly expressed. For example 
•I admire the sincerity that some people have". 

Oonceming subject complements which are uncountable nouns ex^mg 
material things (i.e. goid. silver, etc.), no article is used in either Enghsh 
or Mod Greek: 

(14) a. Water becomes steam when it boils. 

(U) b. to ner^jineU atm6a 6tan vrdH. 

(16) E & MG-*0/--N [—Count, -fCbncr] 

Nouns used in a generic sense are of particular interest to the learner of EngUsh. 
A Mod Greek noun takes an aridole whether it is in the singular or m the 
phiral; on the other hand, nouns used in a generic sense take an artide if they 
are in the singular in EngUsh: 

(16) a. The dog is a iaithfal animal. 

(16) b. o skUoa ine piatd z6o, 

(17) E feMG-^Def Art /-NC+Count, -f Concr, -fGenerie. +Sgl 

Note, however the difference between the two languages when the generic 
nouns are in the plural: 

(17) a. Dogs are faithful animals. 

(17) b. i sHU ine piatd z6a. 

(18) E-^0 

/—N [+Count, +Concr, +Genenc, — bg] 
MG^Def Art 

We shaU finish this subsection with a glance at the proper nouns. These 
nouns which stand for names of people, countries, cities, towns etc receive 
zero ariade in English whereas they must take a definite article in Mod Greek. 
(Note some rather important exceptions in English concerning names of 
seas, rivers, etc. where the definite arti-le is used). 

(19) a. England is an EEC member. 

(19) b. i anglia ine m&oa tis kinis ayords, 

(20) a. Martha is a clever girl. 

(20) b. i mdrBa ine iksipno koritsi. 

Note, however, as far as En^ is concerned, some particular exceptions. 
(21) presents a special interest given that proper nouns axe normaUy ante- 
cedents to relative pronouns in non-restrictive relative clauses. 

(21) The Mary I know is fat and short not tall and thin. 

(22) Speaker A: I met Tom Jones in Soho the other day. 
Speaker B: Tou mean the Tom Jones! 
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As a matter of fact Mod Greek has been influenced by this particular use of 
the article m (22) where it is pronounced in its unreduced form, that is, Jr. 
(not S9) and with a rather heavy stress. One can hear sentences in which 
the article is heavily stressed to express uniqueness, best quaUty etc., somet- 
times. however, in an ironical senee (i.e. ine 6 MefOindis, "he is the manager , 
ine i yuna, "it is the furcoat^', a forcoat of unique quaUty.). 

Despite the exceptions, we have mentioned, in counection with the EngUsto 
use of the article witnh proper nouns the, rule still applies: 

(23) E-0 

/-N [+Proper] 
MG-Def Art 

In the subsection to follow, we shall deal with some very special -ses of Jie 
definite article in EngUsh and Mod Greek for which we cannot provide semantic 
features as we huve done so far. However given that our discussion is informal 
and descriptive to the best of our abiUty, we might just as well proceed to talk 
about those uses. 



2,2, Extending the Contraslive Description 

Before finishing the article description we will mention some further uses 
of it that are of particular interest, especiaUy to the learner of Mod Greek. 

Let us first mention the case that concerns a special use of the definite ar- 
ticle in EngUsh. Onlv in this language, and not in Mod Greek, can a noun de- 
noting a musical intrsument take a definite article if this noun is the object 
of the verb "play" (Mod Greek p4zo). CJompare below: 

(24) a. I play the vioUn/the gxiitar/the piano. 
(24) b. pizo vjoli{kiOdrajpjdiw. 

Now to the more important part of our description which concerns the Mod 
Greek definite article. In this language, a whole complement clause can have 
a definite article as its head: 

(26) a. to 6ti ipdrxi anerjia 6U to ksirume. 

The that exists unemployemnt it all we-know 
Art. 

"We all know that there is unemployment'*. 

b. to p6te 0a irei ine dynosto. 

the when will he-come is unknown 
Art. 

"It is unknown when he will come**. 
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How come that a complement clause can take a definite article then? Note 
that a complement clause is both a noun and a verb. As far as the nomi funct- 
ion of such a clause. There seems to be a scale of "nouuniness" which can be 
seen in the difference between a that-clause Htui gerundive complement in 
English: 

b. *3>id that she was singing arias surprise you? 

As it appears above, the gerund clause is "liounicr*' than the that-cluuse 
given that it can invert like any noun in questions (26a), something that the 
that-clause is unable to do \cf. 26b). 

Note, however, that this sentence can become perfect if that-clause the is 
preceded by such phrases as the fact, the idea, etc. 

(26) c. Did the fact that she was singing arias surprise you? 

The presence of the definite article (neuter gender, nominative) has an 
aknost similar function: to make the complement clause look "nounier**, so- 
mething which appears to be needed in cases like those of (25), where a topi- 
caUsation process has token place. For instance the definite article is more ne- 
cessary in (25a) above than in (25c} below in which the tide is more necessary 
in (25a} above than in (25c) below in which the clausal aject, that is the tkai- 
complement has not been topicalized: 

(25) c. 6li ksirume 6ti ipdrxi anerjia* 

Thus the definite article is needed when the noun function of the comple- 
ment is more prominent than the verbal function. Compare (25a) with (25o) 
and notice the fact that the former does not only have a definite article but 
also a clitic object (the second to in that sentence), which is actually corefe- 
rential to the topicali'* 1 th(U-clm^{i.e. 6U ipdrxi anerjia.). Ms proves better 
than anything el^ that the complement clause behaves like any other object 
NP, hence the justification for the presence of a definite article. 

3. Explaining the CrossHnquistic Differences in the Use of the Article 

In an interesting article, written in 1976, F. Klein had claimed that there 
is no a priory reason to accept that the inventory of meanings available in one 
language should be exactly the same as in another (Klein, 1976 : 417). Our ana- 
lysis follows the spirit of her comparison of English with the Spanish article. 
For it appears that there is much in common between Spanish and Mod Greek 
in what has to do with the use of the article. 

As far as English is concerned, the sign 0 posits the meaning "identification 
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not needed" whereas the actual use of the article the will mean "Identification 
needed and (sufficiently) made in the given context*'. 

In Mod Greek, on the other hand, tilings appear to be different. More speci- 
fically, there seems to be no evidence whatever suggesting that the absence o£ 
a definite article is associated with any particular meaning in the way it is in 
English. In other wonis. Mod Greek has no explicit sign for "lack of need for 
identification". But this can imply that the t-ouvorsc^ ais<> holds true: if thereb 
no signal "identification not needed" there i^ no signal "identification needed'*, 
either. Thus, although the drfinite article o does posit the meaning "identi- 
fication sumcientiy made in tlie given context" it does not necessarily imply 
that it was needed, as it always does in the case of the in English. 

We have already pointed out that although articles are heads, syntacti- 
cally speaking, they are also empty words corefercntial with the entity they 
modify. Xow it happens that this entity either needs differentiating from 
other-like entities or it does not because it appears in its totality, that is it has 
a general sense, in which case dififercntiation is not necessary, as for instance 
in (7a) repeated below as (la): 

(I) a. Blood is thicker than water. 

In this example the entity "blood" is in fact "self differentiating^' (cf 
Klehi, 1976 : 418). 

In Mod Greek, however, where, as we have^inted out, there is nothing to 
signal "identity not needed" when the referent is taken in its totality, a similar 
case of entity will be signaled as something "sufficiently identified", hence the 
use of the article in (7b). repeated below as (lb): 

(1) b. to ema nerd 5e jinete. 

Note that our anal^^-sis will also accomit for cases in which both languages 
want their nouns to have articles as their heads, as in (2) below: 

(2) a. The blood that runs in his veins is royal, 
b. to ima fu rH sCis u€ves tu ine vasilikd. 

In (2a), the article is there because identity is needed and also it has to be 
sufficiently made within the given context; in (2b), on the other hand, though 
identity is not needed, the entity has to be sufficiently edentiSed within theh 
given context, hence the use of the definite article to in the Greek example 
above. 
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In this paper I address the applicability of natural categorization to studies 
in functional sentence perspective. First (1), I concentrate on the concep* of 
natural category. Next (2), I discuss some work on topics done within the na- 
tural, prototype-oriented, paradigm. Finally (3), I advance a feature-weighted 
model of topic prototypicality in English and PoLah. 

1. The concept of natural category is an alternative to t^at of classical 
category. The contrast between the two is founded on a differont imderatan- 
ding of our categorization principles, that is the way in which we perceive the 
woiid: the entities and relations obtaining among them. In other words, what 
is at stake here is the operation of human cognition in general Accordingly* 
the scope and weight of the problems concerned far transcends the domain 
of finguistio explorations. Actually, the appropriateness and applicability of 
natural categorization to language studies is a matter of derivative considera- 
tionti. Given the cpmplexity of the israe at hand, the present section will cer- 
tainly prove allusive and cursory rather than argumentalave. Its main purpose, 
however, is vd^ -^y- it down the fundamentals of natural cat^orkation and 
their Iinguis1»o implications. 

The theory of natural categorization questions the basic asstimptions of 
objectivist metaphysics: category membership is determined by objective, 
necessary and sufficient, conditions, i.e. , by way of shared properties; all mem- 
bers of the category have something in common, thus being "equal" to one 
another; categories have clear, aonfuzzy, boundaries (no degrees of member- 
ship are allowed); no external motivation for category inclusion is considred 
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(e^. baokgronnd knowledge or subjeotire ex|«rieiioe). Instead, the tiieorf of 
natural categoriza^r. brings to tJie fore the role of experiential laotois in oa- 
tegoiy inolusion anc, among them» human perception, mental imagery, bo« 
dily experiences, motor movements, de»rcs and intentions, expectations, "p&oKh 
nal and social experient^s. 

Attadcs on classical categorization came independently from different co- 
gnitive sciences (see esp. Lokoff 1982 a, b). However, th? main arguments aga- 
inst the objcotivist hy|K}theses were given by ps;y^chologists and, in particular, 
by Bosch's (1978) empirical studies. Her research can be summarized as fol- 
lows. Category systems have bo^ a vertical and a horizontal dimension. The 
vertical dimenabn con<%rns the level of inclusiveness of the catej^ry — it ia 
the dimension along which t^e terms like co^te, dog^ mammal vary. The hori- 
zontal dimension (^ncems the segmentation of categories at the same level of 
includveness — it is the dimension on which dog, cat, car and mfa differ. As 
for the vertical dimension, Bosch (1978:30) ai^es that not all possible levels 
of categorization are "equally goc^ or useful'*. On the other hand, in order to 
increase the distinctiveness and flexibility along the horizontal dimension, 
categories should be defined in terms of prototy}^ or prototypical instances 
which contain attributes most representative of items inside, and less repre- 
sentative of items outside, the category. Accordingly, Iik)sch*s finding are often 
described in terms of (i) basic level results, and (ii) prototy^ results. 

(i) Bc^ch (p. 32) argues that certain categories are more %asic** than ot- 
hers, which means that they are recognized more rapidly, procei^ed more easily, 
learned earlier, used more frequently, given shorter names, associated with de- 
finite motor activities, etc. Th^ are *'baaic-lever* categories. They locate 
"in the middle'*, i.e. between superordinate and subordinate categories; cS. 
cf. chair versus fumititre and kitcken-table, respectively. 

(ii) Bosch's prototype results boil down to the following aasumption:8ome 
members of a category are nu>re reprraentafiv? of it than other members. 
Thus, e.g. , robins are more representative of the mktegmy BIRD than <^ie£en«, 
peTiguinea or oatrwhes. The most representative mconbers axe called ''prototy- 
pical". The prototypical>nonprototypical distinction entails the following 
corollari^. Category membership is determined not by necessary and sufficient 
conditions but by (lusters of attributes that characterize the most representa- 
tive members. None of the attributes need be necessary or sufficient for catC' 
gory membership. Attributes do not have equal status: normally, some are 
more important than others for category membership, i.e. they are more hea- 
vily "weighted" (in the sense of Bates and MacWliinney 1982:211 — see be- 
low). Category boundaries are inexact, i.e. concepts are fuzzy. Category bound- 
aries are, however, conventionally motivated by external, possibly culture-based, 
factors, that is they associate with "background frames" or "experiential 
gestalts" (in the sense of Lakoff and Johnson 1980:176f; see also Lakoff 
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1982&:25). These an; the ways of organizing esperien(» into staructural, muiti* 
dimensional, wholes. 

By and laxge, the prototype results suggest that m ova perception of what 
categories are we depend not that much on the objects theroselTes, but rather 
vn our idealized mental models of thora objects, i.e. Ideidizi^ Cognitive Models 
(in the sense of Lakoff 1982a). This means that understanding takes place in 
terms of entire domains of experience and not in temu of isolated concepts. 
Any theory consistent with the basic-level and the protol^ype results may be 
referred to as a theory of natural categorization or protot}^ theory. 

A linguist of the "naturalist*' persuasion purports that linguistic catego- 
ries are natural, i.e. that they have the kind of structure that conceptual cate- 
gories do. At this point at least the following facts should be noted: 

(i) some categories are gradient, e.g. (all, i.e. they have inherent degrees 
of membership; 

(ii) some categories have clear boundaries but show prototype effects 
(see, e.g. Fillmore's discussion of bachelor in Lakoff 1082a); 

(iii) some categories are radial, i.e. tliere are central and nonc^ntral mem- 
bers of the category. It is ai^able, for instance, that this is the property of 
S3mtactic categories. Namely, the categories that are mapped onto surface 
form have their semanto-pragmatic underpinnings. However, central constru- 
ctions are basic in that they (Kintain the most sjrstematic semanto-pragmatic 
pairings; they are the best {= prototypical) examples of the category in ques 
tion. Noncentral constructions, on the other hand, are departures from the 
moEtt representative type. A good case at point is the grammatical subject. 
Bates and MacWhinney (1982:208), (see also Conurie 1981:101) argue that 
the grammatical subject in English normaUy combines topichood with agen- 
tivity. Nonetheless adult speakers of English can produce, understand and jud> 
ge as grammatical a variety of sentences containing, say, nonagentive subjects, 
OS in (1) below: 

1. The knife cuts, 

nontopicalized agents, as in (2): 

2. Jdhn hit the ball, not Fred, 

or abstract "entityUke** nouns, as in (3): 

3. John's drinking botlliei^ me. 

This, tiiey argue, shows tiiat the semantico-pragmatic heterogenity of syntactic 
classes can be captured lest in terms of family resemblance and goodness of 
membership: some subject? are "better" than others. In other words, the pro- 
prototype-based paradigm sliould allow us to get a better understanding of 
how the various meaning-and-structure -related tensions co-ex^st in the over- 
all system of the language. Admittedly, it is hard to deny today that as yet 
the applicability of natural categorization principles to linguistics remains 
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a matter of oaattous optimism; prototype-based explications of sentential 
topics see. 1 and 2 below) aro an instance of snch tentative endeavours. 
Notably, it might be noticed at this point that continuum effects in language 
have been observed also prior to, and outside, the prototype theory (see, e.g. 
Austin and Lakoff (forthcoming); Bolinger (1961); Enkvist (1984); Wiersbicka 
(1980)). 

In sum, while ascribing the property "natural** to linguistic categories, we 
also conjecture that language is part of general cognition, i.e. that is "tises** 
the same kind oi categorization as ihe mind does in general. Accordingly, we 
question the autonomy of the sjntitactic component in language. Instead, we 
hold that syntax is not independent of meanrng, where meaning subsumes the 
semantics and pragmaMcs of communication. X^asl^iy, we take the view that 
meaning and communication «ire the primary functions of language. It is for 
this reason that the linguist should try to explain as mi^ch as possible about the 
form in language in terms of parameters of meaning and communicative 
function. The topic-comment system (fimctional sentence perspective) is an 
instantiation of such meaning-bearing factors in grammar. 

2. Prototype-oriented discussions of sentential topics gained some mo- 
mentum from work which put the spotlight on different though not unrelated 
grammatical phenomena. As already noticed (sec. 1), Bates and MacWhinncy 
(1982) proposed a reinterpretation of the grammatical subject as a natural 
category anasylable through the prototypes of agent and topic. In essence, their 
hyxtothesis is reducible to two basic tenets: 

(i) protot;j'^ical subjects are l jth agents and topics, 

(ii) subjects are both meaning-based and a grammaticized category. 

Under (i) prototypical instances of sentence subjects can be predicts purely 
on the basis ox mear'ig, where meaning involves the semantic factors, prima- 
rily the case role, anu the pragmatic factors such as old information, focus of 
attention, etc. Under (ii) the inclusion in the category subject is not fuUy 
predictable from the prot^rties of agents and topics, but also regulated by 
language-specific (inventions and constraints. By virtue of (i), however, ca- 
tegory memt>ership becomes motivated by (even though not predicted from) 
family resemblance to the most reprei^ntotive members of the category. 

Bates and MacWhinney do not see (i) and (ii) as a strong universalist claim 
thougL they anticipate that languages should exhibit a general tendency to 
comply with either of their assumptions ^see also CJomrie (1981:20, 101)). 
They emphasize, however, that English "merges agent and topic in most 
cases, capitalizing on the role of perspective in creating a statistical overlap 
between these two categories** (op. cit. :204). It is this observation that Van 
Oosten toi^k a closer look at in her study of subjects, topics and agencs in Eng- 
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liah (19&4). Van Oosten s work is — to my knowledge - the first prototype* 
based attempt to show how the grammatical subject ji £ngliah is organized 
ia terms of the ^mantic notion agent and the pragmatic notion topic. Although 
not centrally concerned with topioalization phenomena, Van Oosten provided 
an interesting contribution to a new, ''unified**, view of sentence topics. The 
present section takes stand to some of her proposals on issues of immediate 
relevance to my concern here. 

For Van Oosten sentential topics associate with the f;>Uowiag characte- 
ristics (p. 325): 

4. (i) the prototypical topic is what the speaker is talking about, 

(ii) the prototypical topic is the foe is of the speaker's attention, 

(iii) the prototypical topic is also the focus of the hearer's attention, 

(iv) the prototypical to'-ic is the focus of the speaker's interest, 

(v) the speaker takes the jierspective of the prototypical topic, 

( vi) the prototypical topic is concieie, visible, and pr^nt in the speak- 
er's immediate environment, 

(vii) the prototypical topic is also present in the hearer's immediate 
environment, 

(viii) the reflex of the prototypical topic in the sentence is referential 
and definite, 

(ix) the prototjnpical topic is the primary of the sentence (see below), 
is) the prototypical topic is a basic-level topic 

(xi) the prototypical topic is a salient participant in a discoui^e-topic 
schema or scene, and a human being. 

At the outset, a few words of comment. By po&iting property (x). Van 
Oosten assumes that topics could be categorized in a way analogous to the 
natural categorization of objects proposed by Rosch (1978). Namely, there are 
superordinate, basic-level and subordinate topics, illustrated by (a, b, c) of (5) 
respectively: 

5 a. Let's just forget the whde thing 

b. Joan isn't coming 

c. My hand hurts 
(Van Oosten op. cit.:7). 

Van Oosten assumes that such . categorization or topics has a nti^<ural correlate 
in the way in which we perceive things and talk about them. Thus, the basic- 
level topic is a participant part of a broader focus of interest, e.g. , a conquer- 
cial-event schema will normally entail participants such as the buyer, the seller, 
the goods or the money. On the other hand, it is natural for a basic-level parti- 
cipant to activate its own parts or aspects, e.g. , the mentioning of John could 
entail John's clothes, his body, etc. 

1 Vtwtn and studies L XXTV 
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Ftoperty (r) has to do wit^ syntactio reflexes of topics. More speoificoUy, 
it involres 8enten<» initiai position and subject selection tuI^s which in Eng- 
lish serre as a means of perspcctivizizig. At this point (p. 58) Van Oosten 
admits that {v) is dependent on the "ecological nioh« of the subject**, i.e., 
the place the subject occupies in the structure of the language. Nonetheless* 
she argues (p. 68) that, on the whole, the connection between the grammatical 
subject, sentence position, and the topic is remarkably consistent across lan- 
guages eiren if not universal. 

Wah. (viii) and (is). Van Oosten captures semantic attributes of topics 
which she likewise interprets in terms of language-independent preferences. 
It is (ix), however, that may call for a few words of explanation. Van Oosten 
(p. 10) defines primary as *'the KP holding the semantdc relation highest on 
the semantic ca» role hierarchy in a paftaottlar sentence**. Gf. (6) below: 

6 a. The cat is on the mat 
b. Harry anived 
0. John hit the b<«ll 

d. The farmer killed the duckling for his wife 

e. Harold bves Marsha, 

where the primary is a Patient noun (a), an Agent noun (b, c, d), and an Ex- 
periencer noun (e), respectively (ibidem). Obviously enough, Van Oosten works 
within a case-grammar framework originally proposed by Fillmore (1968), and 
conmating in the specification o£ (^mantio roles such as Agent, Objective, 
Instnunental, etc. 

The numl^r and type of topic properties specified by Van Oosten invites 
at least the following observations. The list does justice to the main factors 
relevant in topic selection. At the some time it shows a strong experiential 
skewing. More specifically, it tallies well with what people generally describe 
as the egocentric bias in discourse (see esp. Givon (1976); Kuno (1977); Lyons 
(1977:510); Mathesius (1975:101-2); Zubin (1979)). Consider the following 
tendencies: 

(i) humans speak more about humans than about non-humans — human 
>non-human, 

(11) they talk more about more involved participants than about less in- 
volved partidpants ag>dat>acc, 

(iii) the speaker tends to be the imiversal point of reference, i.e. speakers 
tend to talk more about themselves — 1st person > 2nd person > 3rd 
person, 

(iv) the speaker tends to proceed from definiteness — definite>indefinite. 

Among Van Oosten*s properties the following are most experientially loaded: 
(ii), (iii), (iv), (vi), (vii), (x), (xi). Regrettably, however. Van Oosten*s discussion 
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lacks arguments that might shed more light on the features in question. She 
actually dws not go beyond the enumeration of those properties, which may 
ho indicative of their derivative character. In anticipation of my own discus- 
sion of those phenomena, I a^ume that the features con<«med are either too 
weak or too restrictive from the point of view of topic prototypicality. Notice, 
for instance, that (ii) and (iv) ore jwssibly redundant in the presence of (i): 
what the speaker is talking about sliould simultaneously be in the focus of 
his attention und/or interest. Van Oosten (p- 46) views (ii) and (iv) as "natural 
consequences'* of (t). Next, given the cooperative natiffe of discourse produc- 
tion, the speaker usually chooses to talk about what he assumes to be already 
in, or easily ac(»S8ible to, the hearer s consciousness and/or attention (iii). 
Properties (vi) and (vii) arc too restrictive in the ffkOQ of actual commonica- 
tion: verbal interaction does not involve all that often elements ostensibly 
present in the interlocutors* environment. Finally, (3d) seems redundant for 
its dependence on (i), (ii), and (iv): the very fact that the speaker is talking 
about something proves that the something is salient enough to catch his 
attention. 

This being said, I shall ai^e for a linguistically (rather than exper- 
lentiaUy) oriented model of topic prototypicahty in English and Polish; 
thus I fully recognize the relevance of the remaining properties ((i), (v), (viii) 
and (ix)) on Van Oosten*s list. This is not to say that I oppose an experiential 
account of topic prototypicality. On the eontitiry, I see the need for more 
theoretical and practical work along those lines. Today, it is hard to deny that 
respective factops have a bearing on how topics are establtslied and maintained 
in discourse. 

On the other hand, Van Oosten acknowledges the linguistio determination 
of the English topic, and namely, its affinity with the grammatical subject; 
as a matter of course, the subject-topic-agent conflation is her programmatic 
point of interest. Ultimately, she reformulates Bates and MacWhinney's 
hypothesis to the foUowing effect: in English "in basic sentences, the prototy- 
pical subject is both a prototypical topic and a prototypical primary" (p. 10).» 



» Van Ooaten'a haaio construction is a stricter version of Keenan's (1976:307) basic 
sentenoo; {b ii) states the additional constraint proposed by her (p. 10): 

**For any language L, 

a. a syntactic structiire x is semantically more basic than a syntactic structure y if, 
and only if, the meaning of y depends on that of x. That is, to understand the mea- 
ning of y it is necessary to understand the meaning of x. 

b. a sentence in L is a basic sentence (in L) if, and only if, 

(i) no (other) complete sentence in L is more basic than it, 
and 

(ii) the sentence exhibits the bamo case freme of its verb". 
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In contwat to the basic sentence, the subject of a special construction (i.e. 
a non-basic sentence) is paired with a set of non^totypical topic and/or 
primary properties. For instance, the subject does not meet the prototypical 
topic pioperti^ in, e.g. , existentials or it-clefts, whereas the normal assignment 
of topic to the primary does not take place in, e.g., Tough constructions or 
passives. Van Oosten concludes that "most" special constructions in English 
exist in order to "vary the assignment of tojHO from primary to something 
else** (p. 324). 

Van Oosten does not leave it unnoticed that in basic sentences in English 
the prototypicality of the primary is a more central characteristic than the 
prototypicality of the topic. Gt : 

7. (What happened to the stopsign?) A car knocked it over (p. 17), 

8. A secretary comes by here every morning to get him a cup of coffee (p. 18), 

where both subjects convey easenlaally new information (on rhematic subjects 
in English see esp. Firbss (1957:87, 1©8«:248, 1974); Haji«ova and ^fiXL 
(1982:27); Thompson (1978.26); see aJso Bates and MaoWhinney (1982:204)). 
This coincidence between newness and subjecthood — not at all infiequent in 
English — may be explicated within the prototype paradigm as ioUows: 
nonprototypical but still acceptable basic sentences are likely to tma one or 
more of tiie prototypical properties of topic rather than those of the prototy- 
pical agent.* 

In sum, Van Oosten's may be <K)nsidered a notations! variant of the earUer 
conceptions:' progressions from prototypicahty on the part of the topic indi- 
cate its <?ecrease in givenness (contextual anchoring), i.e. , tncrea» in commu- 
nicative dynamism, to use the previous terminology. Consequently, a nonpro- 
totypical topic makes a worse hinge with regard to the precedmg discourse. 
In other words, it is not suffidentiy "dedynami^**. Van Oosten departs from 



Accordingly, (la) and (2a) are basic, whereas {lb— c) and (2b) are not? 

1 a. John hit the ball 

b. The ball was hit by John 
o. Did John hii the ball? 

2 a. John drove the car to London 
b. The ear drivw easily. 

where <Ae cor in (2b) violates the rulo that in the basic sentence the prototypical subject 
is also a prototypical primary, i.e. . agent in the sentence in question. 

» Van Oosten adopts Lakoff's (1977) prototype-based account of agentivity. 

• I have in mind, first of all, the Czech school of FSP. See e.g. DaneS (1964, (ed.), 
1974); Firbss (1967, 1964a. b. 1966, 1979); Mathesius (1947, 1976); Sgall et aL (1973). 
See esp. HaUiday (1967); Cf. also Chafe (1976); Enkvist (1973). 
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the previoiis accounts in how she conceives of the scope of topicality. Her non- 
protot>-pieal instances of topics subsume cases when the mising to topic is 
performed in order to achieve a better amtcxtual match (e.g. the passive), as 
well as casts when tt^pic properties are ascribed to elements which were rhc- 
matic under the previous interpretations (e.g. subjects in existential constru- 
ctions). By and larjre, the cor.cept of fading prototj-picality allows Van Oosten 
to disguisedly handle an infornintion-depeinlent explication of sentential 
topiehood. Tliis is so thoiiiih she never explicitly acknowledges the Given-New 
tUehotomy undtTlyinjr the topie-e<»mnient system in language; in fact slie re- 
duces the systtnn to just vnv variable, .r.ul namely that of the topic (for more 
discussion see Duszak (H)87)). 

3. In this section 1 advance a ilifferent, though not unrelated, interpreta- 
tion of sentt^ntial topics. To stairt with, I raise the appropriateness of the pro- 
totj'pc thetjry for analy.««es of ttjpiealization phenomena in language. Next, 
I outline a f<«ature-weighte<l model i/f topic prototj-picality in English and Po- 
lish that is linguistically rather than experientially biased. Finally, I tenta- 
tively dismember and inu.strate my understanding of the idea of "naturabiess" 
in topic selection and identity in the two languages. 

The up-to-date n^seareh into topicalization phenomena in language (see 
Note 3) has led, one way or another. tt> a simple though somewhat dishearten- 
ing conclusion: sentential topics arc determined in terms of as^a-rule-of-thunib 
association with a number cf li!>guistie af»d nonlinguistic features, rather than 
in terms of necessary and sufficient c<mdition8. At least the following depen- 
<lencie8 have been pointed out: topics tend to locate in sentence initial position 
(or in the leftmost part of the sentence), they normally convey old (contex- 
tually derivable) information, and associate with the grammatical subject- 
None of these tendencies, however, holds true on a regular basis. Moreover, 
they are often a matter of degree, i.e., they may be defected for atructural 
requirements of different language systems; at this point a sweeping distinc- 
tion between "pragmatic" and "grammatical word order languages" is some- 
times invoked (cf. esp. Firbas (1964b) and Thompson (1978)). It reads as follows: 
the operation of the pragmatic principle (esp. the initialization of old informa- 
tion) may be eased or else restrained due to the grammatical format of a parti- 
cular language, as in, e.g. , Polish and English, respectively. At the same time, 
however, it was also shown that word order typologies are a matter of degree 
rather than yes-or-no choices (see esp. Comrie (1981:43); Enkvist (1984:51)). 
By and large, contrasts in functional sentence perspective are founded on a com- 
plex interaction of a number of factors includmg our general inferential capa- 
cities and knowledge cf s{?eio-lingui.«tie conventions hi communication. 

At the same time, howevrr, the up-to-date discussions of topicalization 
phenomena in En/^Iish and Polish have supplied sufficient evidence that people 
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tend to approach the concept of topiofaood with preconceived ideas about the 
role of: context, semantic stmotuie, intonation and position in the sentence. 
Arguably, the '*better'* the topic will be, the more it €.pproximates at a cluster- 
ing of expectations in respedav© domains. This is the case even though sentence 
iniMal position, old information, semantic primann^ (in ike sen^ of Van 
04»Bten 1984) or deaccentuation do not determine topi<» in an al»olute nmnnear. 
In view of what has been said, I believe that this nondeterministic nature of 
sentential topics is well suited for accommodation within a prototype-oriented 
framework. For that purpose I put forward a conception of a feature-weight- 
ed model of topic prototypicality, i.e., one that allows the different attri- 
butes of ttjpics to be ranked for importance relative to one another iis well as 
with respect to a given language ecology. I shall limit myself here to English 
and Polish only. 

At this point it is essential to realize how the idea of a feature-weighted model 
relate to our diroussions in sections 1 and 2. Indeed, with the adoption of the 
model in question I subscribe to a weaker version of the prototype theory. Cf 
Bates and MacWhinney (1982:211): "As certain features increase in their 
weight or importance in making categorization decisions, a prototype model 
may come to resemble a criterial attribute model. Hence we can describe pro- 
totype structures and criterial attribute structures a« two ends of a continuum 
with feature-weighted models in between". To my mind, tht most heavily 
weighted property of topics is the notion of »3ntential "aboutness'*. This means 
that topics, imderstood as elvsters of properties, are still definable in terms of 
"aboutness": the topic is "what is being talked about", whereas the comment is 
"what is being said about the topic". At the same time, however, the various 
attributes of topics (and comments for tha t matter) may be differently weight- 
ed among themselves and in different languages. 

By and large, the bottom line of the present understanding of the topic- 
comment system is tiiat, when using language, speakers have topics, i.e., the 
sentences they are producing are "about something". Given this, I not only 
assume that people have intuitions as to what sentences are "about", but also 
that those intuitions are monitored by a number of clues intercepted in the 
act of communication. Namely, there seems *o exist a conventionalized way 
of "packaging" information in the sentence which — to a great extent — has 
to do with the cooperative nature of verbal interaction. In other words, the 
speaker tends to reinforce the addressee in his attempts to locate the idea that 
is being communicated to him. The speaker does so by making use as consistent- 
ly as possible of the same repertory of linguistic markers. Ultimately, the in- 
tuitive idea of sentential "aboutness* becomes interpretable through our ac- 
cess to, and recognition of, a number oi parameters Oi form and meaning. More 
specifically, I assume that the concept of the topic in English and Polish is 
primarily assooiable with the following features: 
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9 a. 

(i) informational status 

(ii) semantic primariness 

b. 

(ill) position in the sentence 
(iv) accentuation pattern, 

whero (a) have to do ivith meaning (conceptualization of meaning relations in 
context) and (b) with the (formal) realization of the ti»pic in the structure of 
the sentence. Accoidingly, topics are "better** if they associate with an ele- 
ment that 

10. (i) oonreys old in£E>nnation 

(ii) is the primaxy of the verb 

(iii) locates in sentence initial position, and 

(iv) has a non-nuclear stress. 

Incidentally, (iii) brings in the problem of morphological case markings 
in Polish. 

On the other hand, l^e comment, or its focal part in the case of extended 
comments, normally combines with an element that 

11. (i) conveys essentially new information 

(ii) is a non-primary of the verb 

(iii) locates in sentence final position, and 

(iv) bears sentence stress. 

This is not to say that (10) exhausts the considerations pertaining to ac- 
cessibility to topichood; the list might as well be supplemented or revised. 
It is to argue though that the criteria specified under (10) above reckon most 
closely the array of facts indicative of how communicants tend to code, and 
decode, the concept of sentential aboutness. It is also to imply that the 
clarity as to what the topic is fades away in sentences in which there is no 
single element that meets all of these conditions. Accordingly, progressions 
fiom prototypicality can be translated into deviations from (i—iv) of (10) 
on the part of an element oUgible for the status of the topic. 

The feature-weighted model outUned above spells out only the general 
prerequisites for the most representative topic in English and Polish. Given, 
however, a typological disparity between the two languages, we might raise 
the following assumptions: 

(i) topics in English and Polish weight differently the properties indi- 
cative of prototypicality, 

(ii) topics in E«gli^»> and Polish differ at progressions from prototypicality 
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Both (i) and (ii) hold tiue for at least the vcrj' go<^ i^nson that the topic- 
comment system interocts with the ouse system {in the sense of Ztibin 1979), 
i.e., the ovcniU network of dependencirs between the structural options available 
in a given lunguuge and the tirray of semantic case if lations that they service. 
This could mean that the way "aboutncss" is i stablishcd in the sentence is 
not independent of how the expression of %'arious participant roles has »tabiUzcd 
in the structure of the language. 

In the remainder of this section I shall bring to attention some advantoges 
of a natural, nondt terministic. ;iccount of sentential topics. It has been argu^ 
that the central (most representative) instantiation of sentential topichood 
in English and Polish involves initialization of "old" grammatical subjects 
in end-focus sentences. Cf. she and the children in the English examples below: 

12. {Mary went into tlie room.) She put the keys on the table (and turned 
on the light) 

13. (The fiirls had been playing store with John for a few hours. Despite 
the hit? hour they would not stop the game. In the end,) the children 
had their tovs tnken nwav and were sent to bed. 

With the use of such topics the speaker attains a chain effect, and thus tasily 
signals liis (communicative) focus of attention. Ax^ably, tlie formal realiza- 
tion of the topic plays here a role in our underetanding of topic co»iwnuity: 
namely, it has to do with the ease of text processing. It has been shown^ 
for instance, that the maintenance of a given coreferential identity over a 
stretch of text is an indication of the relative importance of the concept 
in the sequence: the sequent is "about" the wncept (for some discussion 
see, e.g., Clements (1979); Givon (1983); Kieras (1981)). Incidentally , in Polish 
prominence of this kind is often obtained through topical compression: the 
topic is marked then only on the form of the verb. Cf. (12*): 

12*. (Maria weszla do pokoju). Polo^yla klurze na stole (i zapalila ^atio) 
-- Maryaon went into room. Put^ keys^ on table and tumed-ony^ 

At ihe same time, this nondeterministic approach to topicalization alknre 
us to account for cases when the participant-continuity in discourse is achieved 
outside the subject-based paradigm. Cf. (14) and (15) in English: 

14. (We certainly expected more boys to Join in. Eventually,) thei« were 
only five of them 

15. (I stretched my legs and looked around.) Beside me was sitting a yoimg 
man with a red moustache, 

where (they) and me (I) function as topics, respectively. These are 

instances of oblique and sentence noninitial (though contextually derivable) 
topics in English. 
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As regards Engtish, the prototype model does justice to the natural dis- 
position of the topic to conflate with the grammatioal subject. Accordingly, 
it acknowledges the fact that the subject has earned a considerable pragmatic 
stability. At the same time, however, it affords enough flexibility to free 
topicalization from its dependence on subjectivization. This is does by ad- 
mitting the existence of non-subject topics. By and lai^e, taking for gmnted 
that topics have a share in how relevance and coherence are established and 
maintained in discourse, it is paramount to investigate into tlie pragmatic 
appeal and grammatical determination tjf such aoncentrai realizations of the 
category in question. 

Next, it is a natural consequence of the feature-weighted model above 
that old information is not a necessary or sufficient condition for topics: 
an element convejing essentially new information may nonethele«» be chosen 
as the topic uf the sentence.* In other words, tlie bottom line of the as^sunip- 
tion that speakers (and sentcr.ces for that matter) have topics is that in si iirch 
for the topic we examine sentence elements for goodness of membership 
in tljo category; topic selection is then, in part, un eliminatory protiedure. 
With the lack of "good" candidates, i.e., those bearing the old information 
property, we all the same construe tt>pics with partial pattern matching: 
the topic conveying new uiformation is a caao ut point. Cf. bm, doctors and 
girl of twelve in {16—18), resjwctively: 

16. ( ) Here comes the bus 

17. (She felt reassured and almost comfortable.) Doctors make mistakes 
though. (She mustn't think about it now.) 

18. (You'd better take a company.) A girl of twelve is missing. 
(It is not safe here anymore) 

As already mentioned, the character and weight of individual topic para- 
meters varies depending on the type of the language. This means that the 
stamctuml format of a given language constrains the ultimate model of topic 
prototypicality. It also has a bearing on the type and scope of topical marked- 
ness, i.e., progressions from prototypicality. Alternatively, we may say that 
for the speaker of a language the idea of sentential aboutness is not con- 



* I ahall not deliberate here on what is old and what is new information. Suffice 
it to say here that my own understanding of the informational status of an element re- 
sides in two general assumptions. First, every sentence conveys some new information. 
Second, the communicants are able to pinpoint the now information in, or abstract it 
from, the message that is being conveyed. Thus conceived newness involves clearly tlie 
speaker's communicative intent rather than an objective estimate of what is contextually 
derivable. In other words, rather than associate newness with some "surprisre" factors, 
we look in the sentence for what constitutes its informational core and thus justifies 
the occunrence of this sentence within a given commimicativo set-up. 
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strued independently of how the expression of meaning relations (esp-semantic 
case roles) has stabilized in the structure of the sentence. 

With reference to EngUsh and Polish, at least the foUowing facts should 
be borne in mind. It gtm without saying that the pervasiveness of the gram- 
matical subject in English has an esuential impact on the overall organization 
and operation of the topic-comjnent system. In effect, the grammatical sul- 
Ject stands out as a most salient element in the structure of the sentence. 
Polish* ou the other hand, is not governed by the same degree of grammatical 
discipline. ThU luis to do, first of aU. with the theoretical feasibility and actual 
pervasiveness of the subjectless sentence. These are constructions with no 
(nominative) subject-verb concord- The sentence type in question is relativized 
to reeeptive/expericntal participants coded in the dative (or accusative) 
morphological case. Cf. the Polish equivalent of children in (13*) below: 

13\ (....) dzkciom zabrano zabawki i . ... 

— childrenart **^JwOwm ^J^mvo ~ 
C^. also ?»e in (19) and (20) below: 

19. (Czuj? sie fatahiie.) Slabo mi 

[I feel awful) — weak^^ me ^gt — 
I feel faint 

20. (PrzestaAmy.) W tych butach i\e mi si? ta6czy 

(Let's stop it.) — in these shoes badly mc^^ itself (it) dances — 
I cannot <lance in these shoes. 

iVrguably, in the absence of the nominative the dative/accusative morphology 
has stabilized in the c^resaion of the * 'experiencing ego". This, in turned, 
has contributed to some erosion of the pragmatic position of the subject in 
general (see my discussion of the dative and nominative modes of pragmatic 
^^rspeetivizing in Polish in Duszuk (1987). In essence, topic prototypicality 
in Polish is monitored by structural factors to the effect that it depends on 
whether the sentence belongs to the nominative-subject or the subjectless 
sentence type. 

Finally, a natural explication of the topic-comment system leaves room 
for some "experiential" considerations while analysing our decisions us to 
how the communicative accents are distributed in the sentence. Notice, fur 
instance, that topic and comment are in fact comparable and therefore com- 
petitive with respect to each other. The reason is that tliey constitute two 
pragmatically prominent choices in clause-level commtmication, that is 
salience separates both of them frc ^ the rest of the material in the sentence. 
The scope i»f the problem varies with the amount of topic specification. In 
the event of "low specificity" or "default" topicaUzation (both terms at- 
tributed to Bates and MacWhinney 1979:181-2), the trade-off between the 
topic and the comment in accessibiUty to saUence is a matter of lesser conflict. 
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This is what happens when the topic is Isxicalized pronominally; by their 
very nature, pronominal elements are topical yet ako too "weak** to challenge 
prominenee inherent to commentissation. The proWem becomes partiouloriy 
acute when a new subject in sentence initial position is foUowed by some 
topical material (demotion of pronominal elements is then quite firequent). Cf.: 

21. (He may be gone by then) A j6b was offered to him in Eiohmond 

22. (The thing duea not work.) Some jerk must have fiddled with it. 
(The flap is broken.) 

The sentences in question include i-lements with a strong topical potential 
him (he) and it, respectively. The points that are being made in these sentences 
are paraphrasable as (21*) and (22') below, where topics have been singled 
out: 

21*. He — he was offered a job in Richmond 
22*. It — it must have been fiddled with by some one. That 
some one was a Jerk. 
Alternatively, a different solution is feasible firom the communicative point of 
view. "Aboutness** could be delegated to the fconted nominal. This could 
get support from the fact that the nominative subject, especially under 
primary stress, could assume priority for the "focus of attention" status 
(also in Polish). My own position at this point is that the presence of au 
explicitly focal subject in wntence initial position does not subdue the topical 
disposition of, e.g., a pronominal or definite expression especially if this 
disposition is motivated by the element's context contanuity and/or its per- 
spective-taking capacity. This amounts to saying that **badnes8*' of topics 
is a function of disrupted clarity in the distribution of the two categories: 
topic and comment; it happens, for instance, when there are mixed signals 
as to where to draw (linguistically and/or cognitively) the demarcating line 
between what is being talked about and what is being said about that some- 
thing. 

Most imi>ortantly, however, problems of this kind raise the relevance of 
discourse strategies in the organization of the topic-comment system in langu- 
age. Namely, there seem to exist discourse types which are founded on focus 
(comment) elevation. This often leads to topic "suppression": the topic need 
not be pragm^^cally highlighted so it is subdued. In English, this may result 
in its desubjectivization and de-initialization. 

To conclude, in this paper I discussed the appJicabiUty of natural cate- 
gorization to studies in functional sentence perspective in general, and to 
analyses of sentential topics in particular. I argued that this approach ac- 
commodates well the non-deterministic nature of the phenomena in question. 
It also leaves room for language specific variation in their realization in the 
sentence. 
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A number of studios concerning conditionals note their affinity to other 
types of adverbial clauses: of cau^, of reai^n, of time, or of concession. In 
the present paper I wiU propose an analysis of these conditional ^ntences in 
which if is either overtly accompanied by c»e« or understood as a combinat- 
ion of if and even. I will refer to them as concessive conditionals. 

The suggestions discussed below have been formulated on the basis of 
data drawn from two languages, English and Polish. Since?, however, the dif- 
ferences between realizations of concessive conditionals in English and in 
Polish are not striking, the main arguments will be exemplified only in English 
and some comments on the peculiarities of Polish will follow. 

The most important question in interpreting concessive conditionals 
<X)ncems the way they differ from regular sentences with i/ as a conjunction. 
Before we come to tackling that problem, however, we have to state our 
main assumptions concerning the interpretation of conditionals, as well as 
the interpiretation of et^. 

In the discussion to follow we will make several a&sumptions concerning 
the character and interpretatbn of <»nditionaIs. I have argued in favour 
of such a framework elsewhere and I will thus use it here witiiout further 
discussion. The first claim (also expressed by Van der Auwera 1986 and 
Sweetser 1984) is that conditional protases express sufficient conditions 
for their apodoscs. I will further assume that "sufficient oonditionoiity'* can 
function on three levels, i.e., in other words, that conditionals can to inter- 
preted in three different modes, with emphasis on the word "interpreted". 
This is because the mode of interpretation is established pragmatically and the 
same sentence can be understood in terms of more than one domam. The basic, 
prototypical level is the level of f icts and states of affairs expressed by p 
and 9. On this level the relation between the antecedent and the consequent 
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is that between facts or states of affairs in the real world, that is, between, 
as Lyons (1972) puts it, second order entities. will thus refer to such re- 
lations, and in the majority of cases these nre reli.tions of cnuse and effect, as 
second order relations. Relations of the second 1 vol hold between proposi- 
tions (third order entities), and they rrflfct steps in nn inferential chain of 
reasoning; the protasis gives the premise, the apndosis thc^ <* onclusion. The 
sentences of the third level, which I will refer to as conversational, have 
protases which qualify felicity, appropriateness, or assertibiiity of their 
apodo^s. 

As regards the analyses of even itself, most of them share the scalar inter- 
pretation of this item (see Fraser 1969, Horn 1969, Fauconnier 1975a and 
1976b, Konig 1986). The one we will follow here {Kartmmen and Peters 1979) 
claims that what even contributes to the interpretation of the sentence are 
two conventional implicatores: an existential and a scalar one. For a sentence 
such as BiU Ukes even Mary the implicatores can be spelled out as follows: 

Existential: There ture other x mder conaideratum besides Mary awh thai 
BiU likes x. 

Scalar: For aU x under i^msideration besides Mary, the likelihcod that 
BiU likes x is greater than the likeliho<Ml that BUI likes Mary, 

In her 1984 dissertation Sweetser argues for an interpretation of even if 
which combines the sufficient eonditionality thesis with the scalar interpre- 
tation of even. She claims that the protases o" concessive conditionals represent 
conditions which are extremes of the scales of |K)88ible unfavourable condi- 
tions. However, such conditions are still sufficient for their apodoses to bo 
fulfilled. As Sweetser puts it: "Y will occtir whatever happens; since nearly 
aU other circumstances are more favorable to Y than X is, Y will almost 
surely occur'* (1984:210). 

Sweetser's interpretation of even if has several advantages: it captures 
the scalar character of even and uphold the sufficient eonditionality thesis 
at the same time. It seenui, however, that it misses some points and over- 
simplifies others. 

Firstly, I want to oppose the view common to all the interpretations of 
even if that I am familiar with, namely, that concessive conditions constitute 
poles of the implied scales. CJoncessive conditions do not have to be extreme, 
their ranking high on the scale notwithstending. I admit that there are situ- 
ations when the speaker stretches his imagination to the extremes: 

(1) ril get him if iVs the last thing I do » 

but such statements are usually produced as certain 'figures of speech* and not 
as realistically evaluated conditions. 

* Examples (1), (15), (10), (17) are takoa from Svpeetaer (1984). 
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Ako, I am not ctmvinc^cd tliut even has to be aissK>ciated with mi extreme 
of the »avle. In a sentence Niidi as BUI likes even Mary Man" is certainly seen 
as u highly iinlikelj^ object of Bill's niec feeUnj?s. However, hIic is not neces- 
sarily the tup of the seiile, fur one can also Huy Bill like^ rvm Mart/j ihongh 
I afimit ^ke is vol the irorst of the tjang without falling into a contradiction 
connected with an ataMiipt to caticel a conventional implicature. The same 
seems to hold for wntcnice^ with rwn if. Qomider the following ^jcntence: 

(2) / iivnt work ovvriimr rvrn if thry pny for it. 

The sptuikcr dut*s nut lu ivssurily assume paying to be the extreme uf what 
un emplojt^r can do to make |HH^ple work overtime. It can be seen in the 
possibility of appenduig the sc*nt^ncc with another one> buch as / will, though, 
if they give we un extm day off. 

One can of course defend the ^extreme* idea by saying that this is cstablislied 
by the context, but there does not seem to be any real need for referring to 
the extremes. I assume that the overall interpretation will not suffer if we 
claim that conditions ex:preHscd by even if clauses are ^expected to be 8ufficient\ 
In a situation «uch as the one described in (2) it is assumed to be sufficient 
for the employer to make a financial offer to ensure overtime work. More 
examples will bo given below. 

We should also note tliat the scales applicable to concessive conditionals 
are not ncccssjirily scales uf unfiivouruble conditions. It can be claimed that 
the condition cxprcssi*<l \n the suboi*dinato clause of (3) is indeed mrfavourable; 

(3) I*ll go hiking even if it rains^ 

the t<Tm can also be strctched to cover (4): 

(4) She umtldrit 7narry me even if she loved me. 

But in both cases the scale implied is that of what is normally **favourable** 
to q; the condition expressed in p is not elected from among other unfortunate 
circumstjineos, it is contrasted with the fortunato ones. A similar observation 
is made by Konig in reference to the invited concessive intorpretotion of 
conditional questions^ Konig explains this phenomenon in terms of Gricean 
maxims of (^operative conversation, and assumes that "speaker and hearer 
may have a certain opinion about the normal relationship between the eventu- 
alities expressed by p and q'' (Kdnig 1986:238). 

The contrast between concessive conditions and **normar* relations be- 
tween p and q is clearly seen in Polish i^ntences such as Nawet gdyhy mnie 
kochaUi, tez by zn mnie nie wyszla^ where the connective tez {fdso) implies the 
reference to the **normar' situation whereby girls do not marry boys only if 
they do not love them. 

I suggested above that concessive conditions are expected by the speaker 
to be sufficient. It remains to be seen, though, what they arc expected to be 
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sufficient for and what is their relation to tlie apodosis. Let iis consider 
examples (2), (3), and (4) above ((1) will be disregarded for the moment and 
we will come back to it later). Their protases express conditions which shoiild 
be sufficient for the non-occurrence of what is given in the npodoses, but turn 
out not to be. That is, getting paid for overtime work should be sufficient 
for the employee to agree, but it is not; people usually do not go hikiTjf^ if 
it rains, but the speaker of (3) decide to go anyway; girls usually want to 
marr\' the ones they love, but the subject of (4) still refuses. 

piesumably, then, concessive conditionals invoke negative interpretation 
on two levels. On the one hand, what seems to be negated is the expectation 
of the conditaon's being sufficient (that is, perhaps, what has so far been 
described as surprise, opposition, or some such). On the other hand, the con- 
dition is expected to be sufficient for the occurren<« of some fact or state of 
affairs which does not eventually occur, thus rendering the condition insuf- 
ficient. Thus what is stated in the apodosis is the opposite of what the con- 
dition was expected to be sufficient for. In other words, the fact that the 
condition appears to be not sufficient results in the won-fulfihucnt of what 
was dependent on it, whether that meant causing something to happen or 
preventing it firom happening. 

The two advocates of Sufficient Conditionality Thesis mentioned above 
(Van der Auwera 1986, Van der Auwera 1986, and Sweetser 1984) claim 
that concessive conditions are sufficient conditions in the same way in which 
"normal" conditions are. What they mean is that a sentence such as 

(6) / iwn't go even if you go 

has to be interpreted to the effect that your going is, all things considered, 
a sufficient condition for my not going. In other words, they claim that it 
expresses the same type of conditionahty as: 

(6) / wonH go if you go. 

Such a position certamly stands counter to the suggestions formulated above. 

I believe Van der Auwera's and Sweetser's jjosition to be questionable 
for several reasons. First of all, the kind of antecedent/consequent relation 
we find in (8) is not present in its counterpart with even. Example (6) will 
probably receive a second order interpretation, i.e., it wiil be understood 
to the effect that in the real world the fact of my not going wiil depend on the 
fact of your going. The relation between the lacts will presumably be seen 
as a cause/effect one; j^our going will result in (or will cause) my not going. 
This port of the interpretation will be lost if even is introduced in front of 
if. The fact of 'my not going* can no longer be seen as in any way dependent 
on the fact of 'y*'^ going', alone being caused by it. On the contrary, the 
speaker will not pay attention to his interlocutor's decision and simply not go, 
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Apparently, what Van der Auwem and Swf^eteer really reier to when they 
talk about sufficient cond^tionality hi such cases i» the obi^rration that the 
pregML^nce uf wen does not affect the propwsitiofial content of the antcc^cnt 
and the cDnneqiient in separation* In other %vords, they note that in (5) as well 
(6) you will go and I will not. 

There 4.r<\ however, other forms of contrast Ijctween sentences with if 
and fvtn t/ which might tell uh sumetWug about the relation between the two 
conjunctions. Let us consider (7), (8), and (9): 

(7) Hhc ttould iio it if she knew hou\ 

(8) Shi tcouldn't do it vvai ifslw knew Itow. 

(9) She uvuld do it even if she didn^t know how. 

Example (7) Mpccihes a sufficitiit condition for her to perform the task; (8), 
on the other hand, contradicts (7) by questioning the sufficiency of the con- 
dition; finally, (9) states that the non-fulfilment of the condition will not 
suffice to prevent her from doing what she is supposed to. 

The next question to be considered is whether concessive conditionals 
can be interpreted in terms of the three levels mentioned in the introduction. 
As regards the level of second order entities, we have ah^ady seen (recall 
examples (5) and (6)) that causal rehitions cannot be expressed by the ante- 
cedents and consequents of conccHsive conditionals. Similarly, the presence 
of even apparently breaks chains of promises and conclusions. Consider: 

(11) If the post office is closed, it^'s past five o'clock, 

(12) It's not five yet, even if the post offi.ce is closed. 

In (11), the inference about the time is drawn from the premise given in tho 
protasis. Example (12), on the other hand, states a fact which stands counter 
to what one can conclude from the antecedent. In other words, the protasis 
spells out a premise which should give sufficient grounds for concluding that 
it is already past five, but actually does not. 

Presumably, then, concessive conditionals can indirectly refer to sufficient 
conditions on the level of second and third order entities but one cannot 
claim their protases and apodoses to be in a i^cond or third relation. In a 
classical second order conditional the protasis specifies causes of the restdt 
given in the apodosis; in an inferential conditional its p and q are premises 
and conclusion respectively. With even if it is no longer the ease; the content 
of q does not result from p, but, on the contrary^ from some other condition 
whose fulfilment is sufficient.^ Similarly, the eone^quent of a sentence such as 



^ It is worth noting that in some cases the situation is totally reversed: tlie apodoaia 
gives the cause and tho protasis the result (consider VU dimb that mountain if U kills me). 
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(12) is not » conclusion, but »n independent assertion, made tegardfcas of 
Ihat should apparently be concluded. Consequently, tf concessm. conditionote 
con be claimed to be causal or inferential it is with regard to cause-effect 
chains and infeionoes thoy refute. i,„™„„ 
Concessive conversational conditionals seem to be plaumble. however. 
Consider examples such as the following: 

(13) Mary M already m. ?i<r way iire, even ifyoudon t tvant to hear about it 
(U) Where Imve you been all night, even if ifs rode to oak. 
The sentences are concessive counterparts of conditionals such as Mary is 
already on her way here, if it will ^tisfy you to know it ot Where have you been. 
In^U. if it's not r^e to ast. in which the speaker spells out the ^ndjtou. 
Ider wbiih the assertion {or question, or any other speech act) » feU^tous^ 
Examples ( 13) and ( U) e«. be interpreted paralleUy 1» the eonce»s.Tce |maW 
Xvef for inLnce, X's unwillingness to listen to Vs re«lat»ns diould to 
sufficient to stop ¥ from «iying anything, it turns out. however, to be m- 
auffident to overcome TTs talkativeness; (U) can be mterprctod along the 
B„ne lines. It should be noted, however, that conv«sat.on.a relate^ appear m 
concessive conditionals more readUy than others because the apodose. ofsuch 
sentonces .re to a large extent independent The, condihon. expressed m 
their protases are predomhiantly hedges and poUteness devices 

Tto above considerations refer to the concessive cond.t.onaU m thcur 
m form, i.c.. with the word even overtly present in the sentences, 'l^ore are 
however, conditionaU which are interpreted as conces8.ve even though ./ 
is their onlv surface conjunction^ 

Not aU of the even if sentences can retain their concessive mterpretntion 
without even being overtly present in the sentence. Kwe remove e»en from a 
I^ntence Uke sJifMary goes. I won't go we will obtain a regular conditional 
which cannot be interpreted concessively. 

On t^e^her hand^ere are sentences which can be interpreted «thcr as 
coneessives or as regular conditionals. Sweetser notes correctly that the 
Zl^IUtaterpin is based on pragmatic factors and that a sentence 

such as 

(16) / trmfW marry youifp<m were a monster from Mars 
can be interpreted as a regular second order conditional if uttered by a girl 
who ia drea^g about creatures from the outer space, and acquires a con- 
cessive moamng if the speaker is so determined to marry the addressee that 
she is ready to put up with his antennae. ^. , . „ 

It should also be noted that there are sentences for which it is difficult 
to find a context favourable to the non-concessive interpretation - our 
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example (1), as well as the sentence giren in Footnote 2, wliich we repeat 
liere as (16), ;«eem to be among l^m. 

(16) rU climb thai mmniatn if it kille me. 

It is of conzse not inconceivable to consider being killed a sufficient condition 
for climbing a mountain, but such a aitaation is highly im|nobabIe to say 
the least. It is precisely due to the improbability of this interpretation being 
the correct one that the con(%ssive sense strikes the hearer as the intended 
one. As we noted above, sentences such as (1) and (16) have protases whidi are 
ui^ rhetorically rather than literally, and their main function is to reinforce 
the speaker's determmation to do sometiung. Among other things, this is 
reflects in the fact that such sentences are ^Eiirly reastant to change of 
peroon and tense. You'll climb that mountain if it kUls you skikes me as odd, 
for when getting killed is considered, one should rather speak for on^If. 
It also seems awlcward to say / ^ him if it tms the last thing I did^ I would 
have climbed tkat mounUiin if it had killed me, etc. 

Thus, even though the content does determine the interpretation, the one 
that requires less mental effort, or, in other words, calculating a smaller num- 
ber of implicatures, will probably be selected. Consequently, an ^-clause 
will be interpreted concewively if its most natural interpretation (in a piven 
context) excludes its expre^ing a suffident ^ndiiaon for whatever is given 
in the apodosis. On the other hand, the concessive meaning will not arise if 
the protasis can simply be interpreted as a sufficient <»ndition for the apodosis. 
In Bome cases, both interpretations will possible. 

Haiman (19S6) notes that concessive meanings arise mostly in those 
conditionals in which the protasis follows the apodosis; otherwise the protasis 
is marked with a very specific intonation, which Hahnan calls **a contempt- 
nous squeal**. Haiman*s exfdanation of the order restncMons is that the se- 
quence of clauses reflects a sequence of events, suggesting a causal zelatioa 
between them. Thus a protasis-apodosis order without a squeal would suggest 
a **normal** conditional interpretation. 

Haiman*8 solution seems very tempting: <»nceffiive condit'oneds are ruled 
on* where the "normal** ones properly l^long. However, several arguments 
oan be raised against it. Firstly, it is not nec^sarily true that the 
apodosis-protasis coder is less typical for conditionals tiian the protasis- 
apodosis one. It is <»rtainly more basic in t«rms of what Haiman wnumes 
about conditionals — that their protases constitute topics of utterances 
(see Haiman 1978). And it is, indeed, often the a se that a sentence-initial 
protasis is that element of the sentence which is prefi.apposed, or even "given** 
I will claim, however, that sentences with sentence initial apodoses are none 
the less typical, although certainly different. They appear in two forms: 
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either with a pause (a comma) separatang the clauses, or without it. In the 
former case the apodosis is aswrted and haa sentence final intonation, while 
the protasis comes only as a comment or an afterthought; in the latter what 
is being asserted is the (causal) relation between the clauses, and the apodosis 
is often prosupposed. (For more details see Danoygier forthconung). 

ThuB, the apodosis-protasis order does not miss the causality at all. What 
is more, it seems to be better suited to be associated with causality only, 
because it does not admit inferential interpretations at all while conversa- 
tional ones appear only in the variant with the sentence-final intonation (which 
is periectly justified, because conversational conditionals mate independent as- 
sertions anyway). Presumably, then, the claim about ihe protasis-apodosis 
order being a better reflection of causality does not find enough support. 

My second objection to Haiman*s projxisal refers to the fact that there are 
examples of sentence-initial protases which admit concessive interpretations 
(and do not require a "squeal'*): 

(17) [Even) if he is a stuffed shirt, he's mrf a fool 

(18) {Ev€n)ifheaitacksm€,rvegotagun 

(19) (Even) if she catted yesterday, Iwasmiiat the tiim. 

These are certainly not the garden variety causal conditionals — in none of 
the sentences is ihe apodosis dependent directly on the protasis, at least not 
in the sense of second order relations. Also, the order of the clauses si^wms to be 
important here. In (17) w© are dealing with a conversational iK)nditional in 
which the gradation of exprf»sions of disapproval is an important element of 
meamng. Reversing the order is apparently possible, although cpe» would then 
obligatorily appear on the surface, but th© intentions of the speaker are dis- 
torted. 

Examples (18) and (10) are still more interesting in that the relevance of 
their apodoses can only be explained through elements of meamng which are 
not expressed on the surface. Thus, (18) can be informaUy paraphrased as 
// he attacks me, I still vxnCt he in danger Mcause Vve got a gun, while (19) aa 
Y(m say she called yesterday but I don*t know anything about it, so I conclude J was 
out at the time. It only remains to be noted that in both cases the unexpressed 
meanings render the surface conditions insufficient for what they were expected 
to be sufficient for, and we have explained, at least to some extent, why th© 
concessive interpretation is the invited one here. We should also observe that 
in such (very specific) cases the scope of even is not the sentence as a whole, 
but tiie surface protasis with its under<ying continuation. One can thus suppose 
that in the cases where even does not contain q in its scope, clause order re- 
strictions are released. 

It should also be noted that sentences like (18) and (19) cannot function 
in the same way if the order of their clauses is reversed — apparently because 
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tlieir apodoses can only be considered leievant in relation to what comes in 
the scope of even. 

Fresumably, tiien, Haiman's claims i»n<»nmig the clause oxiier restrictions 
in <»ni%i»ive conditionals do not find sufficient support. 

It remains to seen whether the openn^ of s/-oIaus«s to concessive in- 
terpretations can be observed also in other languages. In Polish, however, I can 
jSnd no evidence of such tendencies. All the examples given above would have 
to be rendoxed in Polish with conjunctions having overt (»n(^ssive elements: 
jcrfft nateet or rmmtjeM, gdyby namt and mmt gdyby, (i.e. emi t/)» cAod, eha- 
ctoi, or its subjunctive variant cho&y (i.e. alihough). Sometimes t^e concessive 
element is "doubled*, as in chodby nawet; in colloquial speech one can also find 
fiomt in combination with zebpt & conjunction typical for clauses of purpose, 
but still in the sense of although. 

It is interesting to note that the subjunctive form l^ke eho6by appeaxs not 
o^y in subjunctive sentence such as Wyxsktbffm za ciebie cho6by4 byl potworem 
z Marsa (laranslation of (15)}, but also in the protases of basically indicative 
sentences like Wejd^ na g&r^, cho&yym miala pa46 or Dopadn^ go, cho&ty to 
miala ^ oatatnui rzecz w moim zyciu (translations of (16) and (I) respectively). 
Apparently, this is a reflection of hy{K>theticality introduced by if. 

This brings us to the question of the relation between althov^fh and concessi- 
ve if. Van der Auwera (1986) recalls the question raised by Mackie (1973) why 
even if can be substituted by although in a sentence like 

(20) Even if she* a fat, Ms stiU pretty, 
but not in 

(21) Even if Mary goes, I won't go^ 
and why if can mean even if or although in 

(22) He*s sound if unimaginative. 

One of the most defended claims alK:ut if is that it introduce clauses (and 
sentences) which are not factual, but hypothetical; it is reflected, among other 
thing);}, in the use of subjunctive and coxmterfaotuai forms, as well as in the 
restrictions on the use of future markers alter if. No such restrictions hold for 
although, which presupposes the clause tka.t follow it to express facts (see 
Konig 1986). One can also note that sentences with although do not assert se- 
cond order relations between their propositions. They contact two facts or 
states of affairs, but as independent entities. 

There are, however, conditional sentences which get verj' close to being 
factual. They refer to people's claims which are communicated to the speaker 
as facts. The speaker may or may not follow his interlocutor in giving a projK)- 
sition a factual status, but he cannot give it a hypothetical form. Apparently, 
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the same cslu happen in a convcreational concessive conditional like (20), 
in which the speaker admits that it may he true that the girl is fot, and 
claims that she is nevertheless stiU pretty. Each of the clauses is thus an inde- 
pendent statement, and the only link between them is that they tivc contrasted 
with regard to appropriateness. There is, however, no second order relation 
here. 

If even if is substituted by although, the resulting sentence is very close to 
(20), but still different from it in tliat it asserts the factual status oi the vm- 
tasis. This cannot happen in (21) fur two reasons: first, it refers to the future 
and thus cannot be factual at all, st-tHindly, it focuses on the relation lietween 
Mary's going and the speaker's going. Neither of its clauses is an indept^ndent 
assertion to be contrasted with tlie other and evaluated for appropriateness 
or vaUdity. In other words, (21) is u i«H»ond order conditional, which is never 
factual, and which focuses on the t\'pe of relation between the propositions 
of p and g (usually causal), while (20) is a conversational conditional, whidi 
can employ statements communicated as facts, and which is ctmcemed with 
appropriateness or assertibility of its constituent clauses. 

Example (22) is in fact very similar to (20). It is reducetl in form, but if all 
its elements are recovered we will obtain a usual concessive Htateniont such as 
He U sound, even if he is unimaginative; similarly to (20), the sentence is con- 
cerned with the appropriateness of descriptive terms used, and not with causal 
relations between clauses. The appUcabihty of although can thus be justified 
in terms of arguments niised for (20). 

It is possible, then, to put forward a hjTJotheais that although and even if 
share the feature of contrasting two propositions; they do not, however, assert 
any content relation between them (such as the cause/effect relation). Further- 
raore, even if differs from uithough in that it introduces hypotheticaUty and 
sufficient conditionahty. 
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Almost every account of coiulitional sentences refers, explicitly or implicitly, 
to the apparently j?enerally recognized class of indicative conditionals. The 
class 18 »48ually seen in opposition to subjunctive and/or counterfactual sen- 
tences and, consequently, its membera are characterized in a way negatively, 
as the conditionals in which there is no subjunctive mood and/or counter- 
factual meaninjTs. Apart from the irapyrutives, which teU a different story about 
conditionals, we are left with sentences in which the indicative niootl is used. 

In such an approach, indicative conditionals appear to be a very hetero- 
geneous class. The term will refer both to the typical futurato conditionals 
such as (1): 

(1) If I nnss the bus, I'll be late for dinner 

and to slightly less typical, or rather, attracting less attention from philo- 
sophers, sentences like (2) and (3): 

(2) If you called the police right away, the kids are safe now 

(3) If he's driving a Mercedes, he's finally won in the pools. 

On the other hand, sentences like (4) and (5) will have to be considered inde- 
pendently of (1): 

(4) K I missed the bus, l*d be late for dinner 

(5) If I liad missed the bus, I'd have been late for dinner. 

even though these three seem to have a lot in common. 

A recent account of conditionals by Dudman (1984) offers a uniform and 
tx>nvincing analysis of sentences like (l).(4)and (5), based on the observation 
that these sentences are characterized by a distmctive relationship between 
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tense and time. Namelj*, th© time indicated in the verb fonn clashes with the 
time indicated by the interpretation, which is aiwa^-s LATER. I do not intend 
to repeat the wlioio of Dudman's very complex account here, but I want to 
investigate the consequences of assuming, as he does, that for the conditionals 
out^de his analysis, e.g. (2) and (3), tlie tense used indicates the actual time, 
and that the two clauses of such conditionals are generated independently of 
each other and are each givt n the form of a simple sentence. 

The interpretation cif the so-called indicative conditionuls which are left 
with the label rfter the futurnte aentences have joined the opposition (which, 
incidentally, ran no longer bo legitimately called "subjunctive'*) has rewnUly 
been attempted by a number of linguists (see e.g. Dancj^gier end Mioduszewska 
1984, ISmith 1983, Sweetser 1984, Dancygier forthcoming, Rusieeki forth- 
cominf£).The accounts differ, of courac,in terms of detailedness, scope, and, first 
of all, terminologj*, they seem to share, however, a belief in the plausibility of 
having the sentences which depart firom the sehemas of (1), (4) and (5) as an 
independent class. The arguments for this are based first of all on the obser- 
vation that such sentences do not express conditional relations between events, 
but rather reflect certain mental operations performed by the sx)eaker. Sweetaer 
(1984) iwes the term "epistemie", Dancygier and Mioduszewska (1984) define 
"non-consequentinl" conditionals. Smith (1983) postulates "evidential" ones, 
Danc^'gier (forthcoming) argues for "inferential** sentences, while Rusieeki 
(forthcoming) divides conditional protases in terms of "facts" and "hypothe- 
ses". As these terms suggest, the authors of the respective accounts see tho 
interpretations of sentences like (2) and (3) as two mental steps that the speaker 
has to take: assuming (knowing, accepting as true, treating as a premiw) and 
concluding (finding reasons, postulating as true, exploring the consequences). 
Such interpretations, regardless of the terminological diversity, are generally 
seen as different from the basically causal ones we find in sentences like (1), 
(4) and (5). 

Among the features attributed to the class distinguished above most au- 
thors note a specific status of the protases of such sentences. The varying de- 
finitions can be summed up under the term "contexutally given**, although 
claims regarding that differ in strength, and some accounts refer to such j)*s 
as "assumed by the speaker to be true**. The contextual givencM is best se«n 
in the possibility of introducing phrases such as as you say, as x says, as we 
know, etc. into the protases of (2) and (3) above. This seems to reveal one of the 
major differences between the (1), (4), (5) type and the one distinguished a- 
bove, because the protases of the former make contcxtually independent hypo- 
theses eoncemiiig the present, the future, or the past. 

Another observation made by almost all authors enumerated above is that 
in the sentences under consideration the time in the apodosis can in fact pre- 
cede the time specified in the protasis. For instance, in (3) above, the assumed 
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time of wiiming in the pools has to precede the time of driving; the protasis is 
thus interpreted as referring to the present, while what the speaker infers from 
it concerns the past. Such a reversed temporal pattern is not acceptable in the 
typo exemplified by (1), (4), (5), which is certainly connected with their pre- 
ferred causal interpretation. It is difficult to say, though, whether it is the causa> 
lity that comes fij^t, thus implying sequentiahty, or whether the obligatoiy 
sequentiality of p and q invites the causal interpretation. This question, how> 
ev^, need not concern us here. 

One more question has to be raised in connection witAk the above distinction. 
The question is whether the "indlcatiivcne)»'* as seen above is the feature of 
sentences or clauses. Dudman (1984) claims that p's and q^s of sentences such 
OS (2) and (3) axe generated independently, hence the seleotaon of verb forms. 
Other analyses mentioned above (except Busiecki forthcoming) seem to tacitly 
assume that the interpretational (inferential, temporal) link between p and 
q requires that the sentence be analysed as a whole, Rusiecki^s account, on 
the other hand, applies the relevant distinction (fact vs. hypothesis in Rusiecki's 
terms) to the protases only. To illustrate tiiis, Rusiecki lists seven senten(^8, 
each of which begins with Jf Mark left the JnstittUe at four and continues with 
a different consequent, displaying an impressive variety of forms. It is then 
shown that some of the protases reflect **facts", while other "hypotheses'*. 

One caniiot help noting, though, that each time that left is interpreted as 
"fact" its tense is past and its time reference is past, while each time it is 
interpreted as a "hypothesis" its time reference is not past. Also, nothing is 
really known about one or the other interpretation until the whole i^ntence 
has been uttered, and once it has bcea uttered there is usually no doubt as 
to which one to choose.* This is due to the fact that «)ntences such as (1), (4) 
and (5) (hypothei^s in Rusiecki^s terms) do display patterns of verb forms and 
modals, also in the tem{K>rally mixed casra (e.g. If she had listened to me, she 
would be still alive). This e»ems like an obvious thing to say, but it is perhaps 
less obvious to suggest that this is only true for these sentences, and not for 
our revised indicative ones. 

In the above paragraphs we have relegated sentent^ with future reference 
and present tense in their »/-clauses from what has so far been referred to as 
a cla» of indicative conditionals. The question arises whether there are futu- 
rato senten<»s with will in their t/-clauses which have features similar to (2) 
and (3): the match between time and tense, contextual giveness, and/or re- 
versed temporal relations. 

The essential question is whether there is a possible match in EngUsh be- 

* I disregard here examples like the one given by Dudman (1984): 
{i) If Grannie missdd the lost fotis she would walk home 

which is ambiguoiis between a generalization about the past and a more particular 
claim about the future. 
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twwBn future tenso and future time. Apparently not, simply for the lack of 
future tcn»c as such. It would have been impmcticui, though, to leave the ques- 
tion at that, in view oi the faot that l^o verb will m a well established expression 
of futurity. 

Non-volitionaP uses of will in t/-olauses have been noted in several papers 
published recently. Close (1980) sees the contrast between the present tense and 
ttill as that between "prediction" and "likelihood" respectively. Haegemnn 
and Wekfcer (1984) and Haegeman (1984) view the problem in syntactic terms, 
assigning the i/ clauses with will to the class of "peripherar* clause, which ei- 
ther ore comments on speech acts or "provide a motivation why the proposi- 
tion is expressed in the way and at the time it is expressed** (1984:487). 
The most accurate and exhaustive account, however, seems to have been offe- 
red by Comrie (1982) and (1986). 

First of all, (Comrie notes that mil appears in the ?/-cIauses which are con- 
t'jxtually given, as in (6): 

(6) If nothing will cure me except rest, then I'll just rest. 

Secondly, he observes, contextually given protases are often paired with apo- 
doses which are temporally anterior to them, as in: 

(7) If he won't arrive before nine, there's no point in ordering for him. 

It seems, then, that this gives us a very neat distinction. There are basically 
two types of conditional interpretations: causal/sequential and contextual/non- 
sequential. In the former the actual time as later than suggested by the tense 
used, in the latter the tense matches the time. The protases in both types range 
through future, present and 'past reference. 

There remains the question of the overall referen<M» of the sentences con- 
taining such protaE«s. The causal/sequenlaal type of interpretation s^ms to 
ra^ little doubts, as the ap<^c^s there can only remain wilJiin the same time 
period, or advance forward along the time axis. This results Irom their essen- 
tially iconic character, whereby events or states of affairs which are causes are 
followed by events cr states of affairs which are effects. As Dudman suggests, 
the time reference of such sentence will always be later than -what the tense 
u»»i in the protasis actually indicates. 

Hie sentences we claimed to be interpretable in terms of contextual given- 
nee® and non-sequentiality do not render themselves to an overall analysis 
of this type. Having stated that each of the clauses there refers to the time 
indicated by it« tense we cannot find their common tem]^ral denominator in 



■ Throughout tbo paper I diraegard the cases inhere wiU is used to express volition. 
Such uses would certainly out aoroffi distinctions being introduced, as there are very few 
restrictions on their occurrenoe. 
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any of the verb forms used. We thus have to look for it on the Ifvel otiier than 
that of events and states of affairs given in each of the clauses. 

This brinjis uh biifk to tlie problem of such senU'nees beiiisi retteetions of 
certain mental processes oi the speaker. In such view, the temporal frame tjf 
the sentence is the time of the sixniker's formulating premises, ^atherin{? n4e- 
vant cvitlenee, recalling relevant facts and then drawing conclusions, taking 
decisions, making suggestions. ^Vnd this is invariably the moment where these 
operations are given %*erbal form — that is the jiresent. 

If we view the sentences such as (2), (3), (6), und (7) (and a host of otliers 
displaying all the conceivable time configurations) in terms of what is being 
done through them, and when, we will note that they are in fact sequential, 
though on a different level, and that they are basically relevant to the present. 
As regards (2). it draws on a past action to console the hearer now, (3) e.xpLuns 
the present state of affairs by jjointing to its past source, (6) announces the 
present decision and gives somebody else's prediction to motivate it, and, fi- 
nally, (7) makes a suggestion (or even decision) concerning the present w^th 
regard to the expected course of events in the fiitiure. It is worth noting that 
the present relevance t>f these sentences can sometimes be seen in the use of 
adverbs and in some paraphrases. For instance, the sentences vnth x>rem- 
ise/conelusion structure can mark their apodo«?s with a present tense plirasc 
like it meavs that. It can appear in sentences like (8) 

(8) If you haven't done your part yet, (then it means that) 
I don't have to rush with mine 

but also with anes referring to the past: 

(9) If he told you I was going to marry him, (then it means that) J»e was 
lying. 

It seems that ii phrase like it means retains the time reference of the actual act 
of drawing the conclusion. 

Also, let us note that the apodoses referring to past events as Justifications 
of present states of affairs, opinions, suggestions, etc, are rarely expressed with 
the past tense, and preferably use the present perfect forms. If one considers 
two basic uses of such forms — to mark anteriority with regard to the present, 
or to denote "past with present relevance" — the choice of the perfect aspect 
seems to be well justified. 

Apparently, the present relevance of such inferential (or epistemic) sen- 
tences explains why they can be characterized as "contextualiy given" und 
at the same time as non-sequential in terms of time reference. Grounds for pre- 
sent deeibions or conclusions have to be assumed by the speaker, and in the 
majority of cases they are also rooted in the speaJker's and hearer's shared 
knowledge — hence contextualization of premises. On the other hand, mental 
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processes like inferring do not have to foUow the real-world sequence of events, 
and the only sequence tiiat matters in the sentences in question is that of the 
elements in the iirferontial chain. 

To finish this section of tha paper, let me quote an example given by Close 

{I960). 

(10) If you will be alone on CSiristmas Day, let us know now. 
The sentence appeared on a poster un the door of a mwial weUare institution, 
two weeks before Christmas. As Close notes, the will here cannot possibly be 
substituted bv ftre, because tlien its apodosis would bo nonsensical - one can- 
not wait and 'see what the future brings and let somebody know about the turn 
of events two weeks m advance. Thus the relevance of the (/-clause is certainly 
not that of the future, and in view of the mw in the apodosis we can treat this 
sentence as relevant to the present. So far it does not differ essentially from the 
examples above. And yet there is a difference: the prota»s is not contextuaUy 
given in the way other examples of iko type were. Apparently, then, this is 
not a necessary condition for the interpretation of future as relevant to the 

present. . 

The above proposals lead to a paradoxical claim that when one uses the 
future form in an t/.clause one is actuaUy talking about the present, while the 
use of the present tense in the conditional protasis ensures future reference. 
This should not, in fact, be so much surprising in view of the various modal 
meanings uf will as well as the fact that future actuality in temporal clauses la 
also obligatorily expressed with the present tense. The problem that we have 
to face, though, is tlic interpretation of sentences which seem to share features 
of both modes of interpretation distinguished above. Consiaer: 

(11) If this solution turns green when I add the reagent in a moment or 
two. the deceased died of hyoscine poisoning 

(12) If you run out of gin, there*s a bottle in the pantry 

(13) If it rains tomorrow, we worked in vain yesterday^ 

AU these examples are characterized by protases which refer to the future thro- 
ugh tense, but their apodoses do not continue further into the future, they go 
back with their time reference into the present or even into the past. They thus 
seem to foUow one pattern of interpretation (the sequential one) in the protasis, 
and the other (non-sequential) in the apodosis. Regardless of the apparent in- 
coherence Iwant to claim thatexamples(ll)-(13)refer tothefutur© as wholes. 
For instance, the conclusion as to the causes of the patient's death will be drawn 
after the solution turns green and if it does. The hivitation to open another 



• Example (11) is taken from Dudman (1984), example (12) from Dudman {1984a), 
while example (IS) from Comrie (1982). 
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botide of gin will be valid aiter the guests finish this one, and, finally, the effort 
will tum out to be in vain (or not) only tomorrow. In example (13), which I owe 
to Comrie, there is a possibility of rephrasing the apodoais in the future per- 
fect, and thus restoring the overt future reference throughout the sentence. 

The question arises, though, whether exampies (1 1)—(13) suggest, contrary 
to our initial assumption, that the clauses forming conditionals involving dis- 
crepancies of time and tense are generated independently. One way of finding 
support for the suggestion would be to give examples of subjunctive protases 
followed by indicative upodo«;s and inteipretable in the protases* time refe- 
rence. I have not, however, come across uses of the type. 

It seems, however, that the sentences under (11)— (13) depart £rom our 
assumed generalizations in a different way. Namely, they apparently do not 
have surface apodoses at all. The clauses in the pt^ition of the apodo^s are 
indeed generated independently and they do not link with the content of the 
protases. It is also worth noting that for (11) and (13) we can postulate elU- 
tical apodoses in which the surface q clauses are embedded (e.g. // it rains 
UnnorroWt we'll ham to conclude that we ttMjrked in vain yeaterday)^ while in (12) 
the surface q clause cancels the implicit negative consequences of the situation 
considered in the protasis. 

The final example to be considered is (14), which has been very interestingly 
analysed by C!omrie: 

(14) If it will amuse you, I'll tell 3-ou a joke. 

Gomrie's line of reasoning goes as follows: t/-clau8es have will if they are 
contextually given. If they are temporally reversed without being contextually 
given they have present tense (as in (U)— (13) above). They can have wUl, 
though, if the reversed temporal relation is accompa? :ed by bicausal relation 
between p and q {p causes q and q causes p). This, for Cbmrie, is the case for 
(U). 

I want to argue against this interpretation. The fact that we know that 
joi^saro meant to cause amusement is our general knowledge, but it does not 
enter the meaning (nor the interpretation) of (14). Neither is the speaker's 
desire to amuse seen as the reason for his telling a joke. In my view, the pro- 
tasis contains a condition relevant to the pr^nt making of the offer: the speak- 
er offers to tell a joke, but leaves it to the interlocutor to decide whether he 
wants to hear one (consider if you think it will amuse you,.,). 

It is not necessary to force causahty into the interpretation of (14) in order 
to account for the presence of wiU — as we have seen also in (10), the reverMMi 
temporal order, combined with present relevance (and in fact resulting from 
it), can explain the use of wUl in the protases which are not contextually given. 

Let me clom the discussion with some remarks concerning Polish. Accord- 
ing to Conurie (1986), the contrasts he establishes between will and the present 
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teme have to be lost in languages lilce Polish, which have future tenses and will 
use the same fom in all ihe situations discussed above. This is only partially 
true. Polish speakers will probably be able to grasp the contrast advocated 
above, and it will be due to the Motors which are either independent of the 
tense form, or merely trigger it (sueh as relevance, contextual glvenness, or 
reversed temporal relevance). Also, Poli^ is not totally helpless as regards 
overt expr^ing of at least some ot these meanings. For instance, the use of 
wit«5-f infinitive in conditional protases often does the job of signalling con- 
textual givenne^ (Jezeli ma ipada6..., Jezeli to ma mnie nzdromc...). In view 
of the fact that contextually given protases constitute the majority of rele- 
vant examples, the remaining area of potential ambiguity is markedly redu- 
ced. Finally, I do not think Poles would use the future ten^ in ^ntences like 
(10), and the preferred translation would u»e the verb spodzkwa6 sif (to expect): 
Jezeli spodziewasz si§ by6 mm »o i^wieto, daj nam zna6 juz tcraz. 

Presumably, then, the oppodtion between dav^es generated independently 
and conditional sentences of the causd/sequential type can be found not only 
in diiSerent temponil frames (present, past and futuit?), but also in languages 
which apparently do not have sufficient formal means to express it. 

Finally, it has been siiown that the term "indicative conditionals", as it is 
traditionally used, covers a very heterogeneous class of sentences, or rather, 
members of one class, plus some members of the other. Its further use, then, 
requires redefinition vf its scope. 
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A REVIEW OF L2 COMPLEMENTATION 
PRODUCTION STUDIES* 



Barbara Schwastk 

Introduction 

Eaxly work in L2 grammar acquisition iocu^ on morphemes and was 
modelled after Li studies. It was found in general that although the order ot 
acquisition/accuracy order was different from that of Ll learners, the same or- 
der was maintained across linguistically heterogeneous groups and across 
adults and children (Dulay and Burt 1074a, 1974b; Bailey, Madden and Krasfa- 
en 1974). 

In the past few years, the work on grammatical acquisition has included 
studies on "higher order'* structinres. Several have focused on the production of 
English sentential complements by ESL learners from disparate langua^ 
badcgrounds. The purpose of this paper is to rer'ew the research on comple- 
mentation production In order to identify commonalities in their findings. 
Although it is premature to say that these commonalities reparesent universais 
in the language learning process, they do provide further insight into it. Also 
examined are possible determinants for tibe similaxitiira in their findings, as 
weU as explanations for some of the more notable differences. The paper con- 
cludes with a critique of the research methodologies used and recommendations 
for further research in this area. 

English serUential compkmentcUion 

This section presents a brief description of sentential complementation 
in English. It is based on a generative transformational analysis of grammar 
(Cliomsky 1965, Bosenbaum 1967, Lakoff 1968). 

* Thk p^r is a revised version of a p^>er presented at ibe Iowa Academy of the 
Sciences Meettngt April 1984. I would like to thank Janet Anderson for reading earlier 
drafUi of this paper. 
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Complementotion is b pioccw whereby sentences are embedded inside 
other sentences. There are three types of complementizing processes, revolting 
in tlttee types o. complement structures. In traditional terms, they are the 
clausal (e.g.Vjohn Urinks (Umt) Mary will mn). the in&utive (e.g. , Mary wants 
to and the gerund (e.g. , John enjoys Hudying). Complements may be em- 
bedded in the noun phrase (e.g. . To err is human) or verb ,Arase (e.g. , John 

""^ste^tion on the type o. complementiang processes aUowed in a sentence 
depends upon the matrix verb. Complement distribution » not random, bom- 
vX alloronly one type of complement. For example. '!^' "^T";^ ^ 
«ith the clausal. Vanf with the infiniUve, and 'enjoy Wie gerund. Other 
^rbs allow more than one. Examples include 'expecf. winch 
eitiier the clausal or infinitive. W, which may occur with either the »Sm- 
tive or genrnd, and 'admif. which may occur with either the clausal or gerund. 
In learning the diferent complementiiing processess. ESL learners need to 
know not only tiieir form but also Uieir distoibution. 

The nontensed complements (i.e. , infinitives and gerunds) may or not 
aimear with a suriaee structure subject. When Hk. subject of the embedded 
v^ is coreferential with that of the matrix verb, it does not aPPf « » 
^ stmoture (e.g. John wants to go). Deletion of the ««*edded^«*Jf » 
called •equi-nom.-deletion-. \Vhen the subjects are not corefereotaal. both are 
™t in the surface structure (e.g. . John wants Jhry to go). Wilii gerunds. 
L embedded noncoreferential subject appears in the p^ive form (e.g.. 
I regret TomW*" l«a™g). With certain verbs, the mflmtive may appear 

without the 'to- (e-g.. I . , ,1 t -tr,. 

Appendix A presenta examples of the various types of complement stra- 

ctuiBS and forms discussed here. 

Description of the complemenUiHtm studies 

In this section, the various ESL complementation studies reported in the 
Uterature to date are described. Although there were a few ear^ >n^^f '^"'^ 
into corplementation production (Scott and Tucker 1974, Hart and Schachter 
1976) of interest here are five later stupes which attempted to estabUdi accu- 
racy orders for the three types of complement structures in post-verbal posi- 
tion Alike in approach (i.e.. data were elicited using written teste «.ns«tog 
of controlled production teaks), they difier considerably m format and method 
of analysis. The purpose of tWs discussion is to caU attention to «ie.r narked 
differences. The accuracy orders estabUshed in each stady are V^^'^ 
Annendix B. OommonaUties in their findings are ducussed m the next section. 
Anderson (1978) was the first to attempt establishment of an invariant 
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aootimcy order for coraploment stnicttires. Her subjects were 180 young Spa- 
nish-speaking adults learning Englisli in Puerto Rico. In addition to tho maste- 
ry of the throe compiument-tvpes, nho also investigated tlic use of the gerund 
after a proposition, tense m^quencitig in elausal aad infinitive eomplements, 
iind the obligatory use of a surfat^r structure subject. Her %\Titt^n test 
consisted of translation tasks itnd multiple clioice items. ^Vnderson unalw.ed 
her <lttta using tlie Bart and Krus (1973) Ordcring-TIieoretic Methwl, which 
establislies impiieational relationships among categories. An advantage of 
this method is that it takes ink) uceuiuit individual accuracy rankings, la 
a linear scaling, differences are averaged so that it is not readily apparent wheth- 
er most of the subjects had about the «ame amount of difficulty with a stru- 
cture. In the Ordering-Theoretic Method, such individual differences are not 
obscured because the rankings are basted uu tJie number of subjects having 
sequential orderings between the various categories/'^ 

Schwarto (1982) replicated Anderson s 1978 study witii forty- three Finnish 
subjects studying English at the University of Jyvaskyla. Finland. Schwarte's 
study differed from Anderson s in two ways. First, she attempted to establish 
an oni( ring for a wider range of complement-types. Whereas Anderson focused 
on verbs which allow only one complement, Schwarte included verbs which 
allow two (e.g., Mary promised to go/Marj^ promised that she would go). 



* Datii art5 muUyziHl an foUowA in the Bart ntiU Knw Onloring-Tlumretic M<*t hml. For 
i^nch Httbj<H't tlir p<TCcntttge of eornxjt t<*st for oneh eonipIi*ini*nt ^inictun^ ts eulculuiiHi, 
Tlion vHvh subject r<T<'ivrs n bituiry morv of 1 i^r O for owh htnietuns biuknt on the cor- 
rortncHs p<»rcf»ntngi»B. A *V in aHHijmcd to a striipttim if nmro timn S0% uf the test iivtm for 
tluit Ktnictnro nro porreel: if thf^ prrcnntHire i« less than 80%, u *0* in iWBifsinefL For eaho 
pair «1 pompif inent structures 0\g., liifin-END/lnHn-XP: InfinW/lufin^KND; Infin-K 
KND/C!ausah Clau»aI/Infin END; Infin-KP/Clatisol, etc.). four response patterns nro 
possibb; 00» 1 1, 10, nnd OL The 10 response pattern (which means that mure ttmn 80% 
f>f the lest items an^ correct for the first stnictim* in the pair while less than 80% aro cor- 
rect for the Hi^eond) eimphes that the first structure is easier and is labekiti contirmatoiy. 
The i>l response* pattern, which implies that the first structure is not easier tfinn the se. 
cond. is labi^lit^ sidciontirmatory. Tlie response patterns on all possible pairs of Htructuros 
are tabulated for each subject. To establish an ordering between a pair of stn?cturoa« the 
number of mibjeets having disconfirmatory responses for that pair is divided by the total 
number of subjects* If the percentage dot*s not exceed the five percent tolerance leveU tho 
first structure is considered a prerequisite to the st^nd. In other words, mastery of tho 
first precedes mastery of the second. 

The extf*nt to which individu^ accuracy rankings can be ot^seured by usinff a lint^ar 
scaling metliod instead of one like tliat proposed by Bart and Knis is sliown by Nadra 
Ui)83), whose study will be discusmni in «r<*ater detail later. Kadra analyzed her data 
using both the Burt and Krus Orderin^^-Theon^tic method and a linear RealinR (i,e., 
a rank ordering basc*d on the percentage of correct respofises for each complement ty|x?). 
Out of her one hundred Hubjects» only sixteen has individuiU accuracy rankings which 
correlated significantly with tlie linear ranking. 
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^nd, Schwarte tried to elixmnate the influence that the type of task might 
have on production by having a greater variety of production activities (e.g. , 
sentence completaon, sentence combining, etc.). Lik« Anderson, Schwarte 
analysed her data using the Bart and Krus Ordermg-Theoretic Method. 

Anderson (1983) also replicated her own 1978 study. In this second study, 
she examined the mastery of complementation by eighteen Persian and eigh- 
teen Spanish ESL students in the U. S. Although her test again cc aasted of 
only translation and multiple choice items, there were two procedural changes 
m this second investigation. First, Anderson reduced the number of comple- 
ment-types investigated in order to have an increased number of test items per 
type. She did this to minimize individual variabiKty. Second, she ranked the 
complement-types according to the percent correct, not tiie Bart and Krus 
Ordering-Theoretic Method. 

RepUcation of Anderson's second study was made by Butoyi (1978). Her 
subjects included 169 students enroUed in UCLA's ESL prc^m. She was pn- 
marily intei^ted in determining a common accuracy order for the twenty 
Spanfeh, twenty-two Japans, and twenty-three Ptersian speakers who took 
her test. Like Anderson, slie administered a written test consisting of transla- 
tion and multiple choice items and u^ a linear scaUng to rank the comple- 
ment-types. 

The last study to be reviewed was by Nadra (1983), who, unhke the pre- 
vious researchers, narrowed her investigation to infinitival sentential comple- 
mentation. Her subjects were one hundred Arabic-speaking women learmng 
English in Saudi Arabia. Like Schwarte, Nadra included verbs aUowing more 
than one complement. Her multiple choice section, however, differed because 
it required students to select aU of tiie possible complements a verb aUows, 
instead of only a possible one. In tWs way it could be determined whether the 
subjects knew the range of complement aflowed with each verb. Nadra used 
the Bart and Krus Ordering-Theoretic Method to analyze her data. 



ComimmliHes in the resulis 

In this section the commonalities in the results of the studies are identi- 
fied. Exceptions are noted in the footnotes. 

The first commonality deals with the accuracy orderings established for the 
different complement-types. In general, infinitives (except those undergoing 
'to'-deletion) are easier ti»an gerunds.' Greater ease of the infinitive has also 
been reported in other studies not deahng specificaUy with complementation 
The ordering of infinitives before gerunds was observed by loup (1983) in her. 

• Although Schwarte did not establish prerequisite relationships between Infin-NP 
and the gerund categories, it to usually easier baaed on percent correct. The exception 
was Prep-t-Genmd-END, which had the flame percent correct as Infin-NP. 
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iiUTHtigation into the acquinitiou ui various buborditittte structures by Kg) 
tiaii E$L leanicn^. Tlus urderinpr is ulso niimiar to that observini in tln»t lungu- 
age ufi}ubttioii (Umber iD73). 

A it^cuiid cuinmonulity deals with the at*t*uracy of iiontciised cuitipbtnciits 
mth surface {Structure subjects. In general, inlinitivej? and gerundH under- 
goiiig ei{Ut-nuuii-deletion arc easier than thotae with expressed subjects.* This 
seems true, however, only with verbs allowing one complement* With verbs 
allowing more than one (e^g., *pronuse% wliich allows both the intinitivc and 
clausal)* the effect of a surface structure subject is not so distinctive. 

A third commonality tieals with complement preferenw. In general, the 
in&iitive is the prefeiTcd complement form. It is the form most frequently used 
when either the clausal or gerund is alw po^ble.^ It was also the form most 
frequently overgenerahzed when only one complement was possible. Prefe- 
rence for the infinitive has been noted in other studies not dealing sjK^cifically 
with complementation. Hart and Schachter (1976), in their investigation into 
the frequency witli which relative clauses and couiplements were used in the 
compositions t)f Spanish^ ^Vrabic, Persian^ Japanese, and Chinese students* 
observed that the post-verbal infinitive was almost universally preferred by 
all language groups. 

Preference for the infinitive instead of the clausal j^eems to contradict 
Kellcrmans (1979) proposal that the more explicit structures have transier 
priority. According to Kellerman, if the taiget language contains two struc- 
tures which are equivalent syntactically but differ in explieitness, the more 
explicit one is hkclicr to be used in the target language* The clausal is the more 
explicit cumpienicnt form since it has a wider range of applicution?e (i,e, . it 
can be used regardless of whether the subjects of the matrix verb and the em- 
bedded verb lorm are coreierential)* Uiven that both Spanish and Finnish 
have infinitives and elausals, the clausal, not the infinitive, should have been 
the complement preterred by both speaJcers* A possible explanation for this 
contradiction is discussed in the critique section. 



^ Sehwarto did not esiabUsiied a prerequisite relationship between Genmd^END 
and G<»nmd-NP, nor did Nadra between Infin-END and Infin*NP* However* Schwarte 
did find the Gt»nmd-END eaaior than the Gerund-NP based on percent correct scores. 
Xadra. on the ot her hand« did not evm find a differmoe between Ii^in-END and Infln-NP 
hftfied on percent correct scores. This is surprising since the other studies do. The non* 
existcnct* of a ditftTcnce in environment ease was probably due to Nadra'a more difficult 
muUipk* choice tusk of having subject indicate ail of the possible complements that can 
occur with a verb. Had the multiple choice section not been included in her anaiysia* 
the END environment wotild have been slightly easier. 

* Tliree studies looked at complement preferences: Anderson (1978)^ Schwarte < 1982)^ 
and Nadra (1983). Although Anderson gives some information about complement pre^ 
ferenees in her article, additional information is provided in her dissertation, upon which 
her article is baaed <cf. Anderson 1970K 
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Possible dvkrminant^ for the commonalities 

Given the coinmonalitieB in accuracy ordviH ;k! prcferDnces, we now need 
to account for tiiein. Because compiemeut »tructt»rt»s in the native languages 
of the subjects diflfer (e.g., Arabic does not have . i equivalent to the English 
infinitive while JSpanish and Finnish do (Nadra 1083). native language transfer 
is not a likely determinant of order. In tliis i^ction.<;ther posj* bJo factors aro 
examined. These cxplanaUons, however, are speculative since causal rr!;ition- 
ships are ditiicult to prove, Moreovw, when more than one is possible, ail may 
have uu influence in varying degrees. Some of the limitations of these |K>ssibIe 
explanations are also not«d. 

With regard to the first commonsJity — the ease of the infinitive over the 
gerund, one possible factor is the infinitive's frequency of occinrence. the in- 
finitive's higher ^equenoy may make it easier to tnaster since it has more expo- 
stue and thus more opportunities ior acquisition. Evidence of its greater fre- 
quency is presented by Butoyi, who established a frequency order for comple- 
ments based upon an examination of about 8,000 words in the White House 
Transcripts'. 46% of the 185 rewjrded complements were clausal, 34% urore in- 
finitive complements without surface struoture subjects, 11% were infinitive 
complements with surjtace structure subjects, 4% were infinitive complements 
with *to'-deletion, 3% where gerund complements without surface structure 
subjects, and 2% were gerund complements with surface structure subjects. 
Since collectively infinitives comprised about half of the complements used, 
its greater relative frequency may be a factor in its greater ease. Just as fre- 
quency seems to piny a role in first language acquisition (e.g. , Meork 1980), so 
it may also do so in second (e.g. , Larsen-Freeman 1978). 

Another possible I'actor in the infinitive/gerunti mastery rates has been 
proposed by Rutherford (1982). He speculates that facttvity may play a role 
in their acquisition. Factivity, as defined by Kiparsky and Kiparsky (1970), 
refers to the presuppositionality of the complement. If the presupposition 
associated with the complement remains constant regardless of whether the 
matrix verb affirms, negates, or questions it, then the matrix verb is f active. 
For example, in the following three i^ntences with the factive verb 'regret', it 
is presupposed that John told a lie: 

(1) John regrets telling you a lie. 

(2) John does not regret telling you a lie. 

(3) lX>es John regret telling you a lie? 

If the nonfactive verb 'claim' is substituted for 'regret' in the .sentences above, 
such a presupposition cannot be made: 

(4) John claims to have told you a lie. 

(5) John does not claim to have told you a lie. 

(6) Does John claim to have told you a lie? 

ERIC 
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In none of the sontences with 'claim' are we certain that John actually told 
a lie. Kiparksy and Kiparsky observed that nonfactives usually allow only the 
infinitive and factivos the genmd. 

The gerund's high occurrence with factivcs might make it harder to acquire. 
Rutherford makes this upecuiation in an attempt to show how the concept of 
markcdness might account for accuracy orders. One member of a linguistic 
pair is marked it if involves an -idditional element (e.g. , feature, morpheme, 
rule), is restricted in use, or entails greater psycholinguistic complexity {e.g.» 
is more diificidt to process). According to Rutherford^ the faottve might be 
considered the marked member of the fuctive/nonfactive pair due to its pre- 
supjK>sitionatity, which is assumed to cause greater psycholinguistic comple- 
xity. The gerund, in turn, might be considered the mark^ member of the in- 
finilave/gerund pair because of its frequent use to denote presupiKMsition with 
{active verbs in discourse. Mariced members are usually acquired after their 
unmarked counterparts. 

While intriguing, especially because of its consideration of the functional 
aspects of complementation, this explanation is also debatable. The Unguistio 
item with higher presupposition may not necessarily be the marked member 
OS a pau: (i.e. , presupjwsitionality may not necessarily result in greater com- 
plexity). Support for this alternate view wmes 3&om Givon, who considers non- 
factives, not factivcs, to be more marked. One of his ailments is based on 
cognitive-perceptual grounds: "events that have actually happened should 
be more salient for coding and retrieval than hypothesized events" ( 1984 ; 289). 
Since complements accompanying factive verbs describe events that can be 
taken fur granted (i.e. , are uncontested), they are more salient. Forms with lugh 
perceptual saliency are unmarked. 

To better understand the role presuppositionality might play in the ac- 
quisition ease of infinitives and gerunds, this author is currently investigating 
the perceptual difficidty of factives and nonfactives by native and nonnative 
speakers of English.® Rcstdts of a pilot test support Givon's view: factives, not 
nonfactives, are processed correctly more often. This was especially true for 
the nonnative speakers who took the test. They tended to make presupposi- 
tions regardless of whether the verb was factive or nonfactive. Although a study 
by Carrell (1984) indicates that ESL learners have di£Scuity making presuppo- 



* In tho pilot tost, a complement structure was presented (e.g. , Mary ignored feeling 
hungry), followed by another statement which presented the presupposition {e.g., Mary 
felt hungry). Subjeots marked the pr^pposition as true, false, or not possible to deter, 
mine. Factive verbs were presented with both clausal and gerund complemonts and non- 
factives with both clausal and infinitives. Tlie types of complement did not have an effect 
on maJting presuppositions. That is. nonfactives appearing with clausal complements were 
not more accurately perceived than the nonfactives appearii^ with infinitive complements, 
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sitions with factives', the results of this preliminary investigation indicate 
that nonfactives can actually be more problematic (i.e. , for nonnative speakers, 
the difficulty is not so much in knowing to make presuppositions with factives 
but in kno%?ing not to make them with nonfactives). Since presuppositionaliiy 
did not result in greater processing difficulty, a correlation between it and the 
gerund's greater production difficulty seems unlikely.* 

With regard to the second commonality — the greater ease of nontensed 
complements without expressed subjects, a possible factor is length (Anderson 
1978). Nontensed complements without surface structure subjects may bo 
easier because they arc shorter in length than those with expressed subjects. 
The ease of shorter forms is also evident in the tendency of elementary ESL 
learners to omit functors (inflections, particles, etc.). ESL learners may use 
an 'economy' principle, which might be stated as 'learn and use shorter forms 
first'. Use of such a principle helps ease the burden of communicating. Inte- 
restingly, although sentences like 'I wanted to sing' were produced accurately 
more often than sentences like 'I wanted him to sing', sentences like 'I heard 
him sing' were not. Sentences undergoing 'to'-deletton are not as easy as those 
imderlying equi-noun-deletion, even though both result in shorter forms. 

With regard to the third commonality - preference for the infinitive 
mth verbs allowing more than one complement, there are several possible 
factors. An explanation for the preference of the infinitive over the gerund might 
be the same as that for the differences in their accuracy, namely frequency of 
occurrence. For the preference of the infinitive over the clausal, whicli are both 
frequent in occurrence, three other explanations are possible. One factor again 
involves an economy principle. Native speakers often prefer the shorest of the 
grammatical alternatives. A problem with this generalization, however, is 
that it does not always hold. As Pawley and Syder (1983) point out, the ex- 
pressions "Do what I say!" and "Do what I teU you!" are more common than 

' The purpose of Carrell's study wos to determme if ESL leamera have the same abil- 
ity as native speakora to draw inferences. The ESL leamera had to draw presupposi- 
tions and implications from English sentences containing factive and implicative predi- 
cates. Unlike the pilot study reported here. CarreU's study did not include sentencea with 
fttotive predicates. 

• This does not mean, however, that markedness plays no role in complement ease. 
An example of its existence is with the verb 'decide*, which has a restriction on tho com- 
plements allowed. In the END environment, both the infinitive and clausal cot.nplomont 
can bo used (e.g., John decided that ho would have to leave/John decided to leave). 
In th« NP environment, however, only the clausal complement is permissible (e.g., 
Jolm decided that Bill would have to leave/* John decided Bill to leave). Mau> ESL lear- 
ners use both complements in the NP environment since both can be used in the END 
environment. Only later do they realize that the NP environment is 'marted'. Another 
example is infinitives which require *to'.deletion (e.g.. I let him go). Since most verba 
do not require the deletion of the infinitival marker, tho verbs that do are ♦marked* and 
are usually acquired late. 
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the roughly synonymous "Obey mc!'* while the expression "Tliafs j?ot nothing 
to do with it" is just as eonimon as "That's irrelevant." A second possible fac- 
tor i» thut there is nn avoidance strategy in operation. With chiusals. subjects 
have to p«y attention tu tense setjuenciag, which Is ilifficult for them {Andei'son 
1078, Srhwarte 1982). Thus, subjects may prefer the infinitive because they 
do not have to worry about what tense to use. 

A thir<l pt>iwiblc factfjr in the preference of the intitiittve over the t-hnisal 
may lii* in tlu- semantic iiuant-t'M cju'h complement et>nveys. Uiddie ( lUTf*) jwints 
out that <mc semantic diir.'renee is that tiu* fornuT denote-s activity ;tntl the 
latter a nient.il ur pliysical state. For example, the scutenee %htne decided to 
be cautious' describes a tleliberaU' act while the sentence 'Jane decided tiiat sho 
was cautious describes u condition. Moi-eover, with inliniti\f s there is a closer 
relationship between the subject <ind the prctiication of the ctnnpl* *ent. For 
example, the sentence •Jorr>' asked her to sina* implies that Jerry actually did 
the asking while the .sentence Jerry asked that she sing* <loe8 not. Use of the 
infiidtive may have been preferred bet iuise it makes the relationship betwei^ri 
the subjt ct and the embeildetl verb niore s;dicnt. Had the sentences been pre- 
sented in various ctmtexts, the preferences may have been different. The ini- 
portance of providing context when investigating complement preieraiees is 
<iiscussed in the crititjue section. 

Difff rrnct's ummg the Mudka 

Although the focus of this review is on determining the eomnionalities in 
tlie ix'sults of the studies reviewed, several of their more notable <liffcrences 
warrant wnuuent. Tliese difTcrcncus may be attributetl to faett>r» other than 
native htnguage. 

First, many of the prerequisite relationships establislied by Anderson for 
her 180 Puerto Eican Spanisli speakers were not established by Schwarte for 
her Finiush speakers. Of th:,- six complement-types in common, Hchwarto 
establisheil less than half the number that Anderson did. Two explanations 
are likely. First, Anderson's subjects comprised a wider range of proficiency 
levels. \Vherea8 Anderson had elemetitary, intermediate, and advanced lear- 
ners. Schwarte had mostly atlvanccd. Many of Sehwarte's subjects had pro- 
bably already mastered the categories that were being learned by Anderson's 
subjects. ^Second, in order to be considered 'mastered', ninety percent of the 
test items for a complement-typo had to be correct in the Schwarte study but 
in the Anderson study the criterion was only eighty percent. Both faictors pro- 
bably resulted in a greater number of relationships being established in the 
latter study. Of importance here is the fact there were no instances of 'disa- 
greement' between the two studies (i.e., an ordering being established in one 
study and the reverse onlering in the other). 
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Second, there was an instance of 'disagreement* between the Schworte and 
Nadra studies. Complement production with verbs allowing both the infinitive 
and gerund with expressed subjects {i.e., 'hear' and 'see') was easy in the Sch- 
wartc study but difficult in the Nadra study. Nadra's contradictory ordering 
was probably due to her more demanding task of requiring subjects to indicate 
aU possible complements for a verb. Whereas Nadra*s subjects had to demon- 
strate that they knew both the infinitive and gerund were permissible, Schwar- 
tp's subjects did not. Since Nadra's subjects were not aware that the infinitive, 
as well as the genind. was permissible with *hear* and *see% this category has 
a low accuracy score. Had the multiple choice section not been included, this 
complement-type would have been among the easiest for Nadra's subjects. 
We do not know if Schwarte's subjects would have such a high score if they 
had had the same type of multiple choice task. 

Third, the Arabic speakers differed from the Finnish and Spanish speakers 
in preferring the gerund over the infinitir© mth verbs allowing both. This is 
an exception to the usual preference for the infinitive and is perplexing since the 
Arabic speakers were like the other speakers in preferring the infinitive over 
the clausal. Further analj'sis revealed the gerund was preferred most frv 
quentlv with the verbs 'hoar' nnd *see\ Given thatlnost of Nadra's subjects 
did not even know that the infinitive was possible with these verbs, the gerund 
was probably chosen not as n preference but out of ignorance that the infini- 
tive was even permissible. This shows the importance of determining if sub- 
jects even know that two forms are possible when analyzing preferences. 

Fourth, accuracy of the clausal varied considerably among the studies. 
Butoyi noted that it was the easiest complement-type for her Persian speaker* 
but ranked midway between infinitives and gerunds for her Spanish and Japa- 
nese speakers. The clausal was more difficult in Anderson's first study than her 
second. There are several possible reasons for its variability. Butoyi speculated 
^t it was due to 'that* having such a wide range of uses (e.g. , a demonstratave 
pronoun, relative clause marker, a determiner, a complementizer). Anderson 
points out that the complexity of the verb tenses used can also affect the 
clausal's accuracy. Unfortunately, tense complexity was not controlled in all 
of the studies. 

Critique of the shidies 

Given the differences in production tasks, matrix verbs used, subject's pro- 
ficiency levels, analysis procedures, etc. , the fact that there arc commonalities 
in the studies reviewed is remarkable. Though commendable, the research 
studies to date do ha^ several limitations. Identification of these should im- 
prove future investigations. 
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First, none of the studies make a distinction in mastery between the se- 
lection of a complement (e.g. , Vant* allows only the infinitival complement) and 
the formation of a complement (e.g. , the vorh after the infinitive marker 'tt>' 
is not inflected). Accuracy orders have been based on a combinatioi» of both 
aspects. No study has looked at these separately to determine wliat eifectt^ach 
aspect has. It may be that selection is only a problem for elementary ESL 
learners while formation is a problem for all proficiency levels. 

Second, none of the studies liave examined in depth whether all verbs 
within u tomplcment-tj'pe are alike in difficulty. Within u complement-type, 
some verbs may be more difficult than others. For example, with verbs allow- 
ing only the infinitive, it has been assumed that it is just as easy to select 
the infinitive with 'want' as it is with 'newl*. This may not be the ca^, however. 
For complement preferences, at least, there does seem to bo indivitlual verb 
variation: verbs within the same complement-type do not always exliibit the 
same preferences. Anderson, in her first study, observed that although the 
infinitive was usually preferred with verbs allowing both the infinitive and clau- 
sal, with 'believe* it was not. She attributes this to the fact that 'believe' be- 
longs to a class of verbs denoting mental action and that such verbs usually 
take the clausal. Nadra also observed variation in preferciues within the same 
complement-tj-pe. It is important that a wider range of verbs bo examined in 
order to determine the extent to which complement selection, accuracy in 
form, and preference are dependent upon the specific verbs involved in a ca- 
tegory. The frequency of occurrence of these verbs should also be analj-zed. 
It may be that their fi^queneies. as well as that of the complement-types, have 
an influence on acquisition ease. 

Tlurd, none of the studies have determined whether the observed comple- 
ment preferences are unique to second language learners or are shared by na- 
tive speakers. To investigate this, this author administered a modified version 
of her complementation test (Schwarte 1982) to a small group of native speak- 
ers. The results were as follows. The native speakers were like her Finnish 
speakers in preferring the inflmtive and gerund over the clausal. They differed 
in their preferences with verbs allowing both the infinitive and gerund. With 
'like*, the native speakers preferred the gerund while with *hear* and 'see* they 
had no preference. The Finnish speakers, however, preferred the infinitive 
with 'hear' and 'see* and had no preference with 'like*. In sum, this preliminary 
investigation into nativc-nonnative preferences indicates that while some pre- 
ferences are shared, others are not. We especially need to account fur those 
that are not. 

Fourth, none of the studios have investigated complement preferences in 
context. Xot only do we need to investigate tlificrences in nntive-nonnativo 
preferences but we need to do so in context. Riddle's work on the semantic 
differences bt tween the infinitive and clausal indicates that context can make 
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a difference. In contexts denoting activity or direct involvement, native s|»ak- 
ers prefer the infinitive over the clausal. We need to determine whether ESL 
learners prefer a specific compIement-t>i)e if gardless of context. An example 
of how such an investigation might be set up is a study by So (1973), who de- 
veloped u questionuf.ire to verifj* various observations about the semantic 
nuances of infinitives and gerunds. Ho gave contexts to native speali^rs and ask- 
ed them to choose one of two complements. For exainplc, with 'try* ho 
presented the following two contexts; (1) 'Since it was getting stuffy inside, he 
tried — the window, but that didn't help a bit', and (2) 'Since it was getting 
stuffy inside, he tried — the window, but couldn't readi if. Subjects had to 
select either 'to open' or 'opening' for the blanks. So found that native speakers* 
preferences did vary according to the context. For the first context subjecto 
preferred 'ojwning' while for the second they preferred 'to open'. Bolinger's 
(1968) observation that the infinitive often expresses something 'liypothetical, 
future, unfulfilled' and the gerund something 'real, vivid, fulfilled* was con- 
firmed. Tusks like So's need to be administered to both native and nonnativ© 
speakers to determine if nonnative speakers have the same semantic inter- 
pretations when complements are in context. In the pilot testing of such a task» 
this author found that there were native-nonnative speaker differences: un- 
like the native speakers, the advanced ESL learners tested overwhelmingly 
used the infinitive in both contexts for 'try'. Since acquisition of form does not 
necessarily entail acquisition of function (i.e., the semantic and discourse fea- 
tures), botli must be investigated. 

Consideration of the semantic differences between complement-types may 
account for the contradiction between Kellerman's claim that the more expli- 
cit form of two equivalent structures will have transfer priority and the ob- 
servation here that the less explicit infinitive is preferred over the more expli- 
cit clausal. Kellerman's claim did not take into consideration the slight se- 
mantic difference between the two. Unfortunately, we still know little about 
the various functions of complementation. Although a complement-type's 
presuppositionaUty may not be able to account for its ease, other a:?pects of 
its function may. 

Conclusion 

Perhaps the most important finding of this review is the existence of com- 
monalities in accuracy orders and preferences across heterogeneous language 
groui». Further replication is needed to determine if the conunonahties ob- 
served are indicative of language learning universals. ESL learners represen- 
ting other native langu«^ groups, especially tho^ whose complementation 
structures differ £rom English, need to be tested. 

In addition to further replication, we need to expand our investigations. 
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The critique of the studies indicates that we need to investigate the relationship 
between ^ielection cumpcttnce {tx\, the ability to nelect the proper comple- 
ment) and funnation competenw (i.e., the nbUity to correctly form a comple- 
ment). Wo also need to probe the t cimplem< nt-t\iK*s in greater <letail to de- 
termine the idiosyncrasies of specific verbs and to contrast tlie context pre- 
ferences of native and nonnative speakers. 

Other aspi^ete requiring investigation include examination of a wider 
range of complement-t%^» variations. For example, we n^*ed to determine 
if complementation production in the noun plurasc is more difficult tlian that 
in tlic verb phrase. Is the accurate production of To learn English is fun* 
easier than tiat of *It ia fun to learn English*? Moreover, are sudii sentences 
easier than 'Learning English is fun' or 'It is fun for them to learn English'? 

Also needed are studies on the firequency, accuracy, and function of 
complements in $|K>ntaneous writing and speech. Do findings based on dis- 
owte-point tests like thc^ reviewed here mirror how ESL learners actually 
11W complementation in free produc^'on? 

And finally, would a longitudinally-derived ranking mirror the rankings 
derived cross-sectionally? What effect would a formal (i,e,, classroom) versus 
an informal (i«e., naturalistic) language learning context have on this ranking? 

Only with investigations like these can w© gain further insight into the 
L2 acquisitaon of complementation. 
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APPENDIX A 



Complement Cuttigories 



Kxomples 



Infin-END 
Infin-NP 

Iiifln-NP/To-Duli>tiun 

Clausal 

Genmd^END 

Genmd-NF 

Prep+Genmd-END 

Prep-f 3enmd NP 

Infin-END/CIausal 

Infin-NP/CIau8«l 

Oerund-END/Cluusia 

Cicnmd-NP/Cluusal 

Infin/GcnmdEND 

Infin/Geruttd-NP 

(Obligatory Presence of) Surface 
Structure Subject 
(Use of) Perfect (Tense) 
Tense (Sequencing) 



T want ft; gfo 

I want Marff to ffo 

I let him qo 

I think {that) John trent 

I enjoy sinking 

I enjoyed Mary^s sinffing. 

He believes in pk^ing ba^b(M, 

Ho waa delisted at his coming, 

Mary promised to go.f 

Mary promised that she would go. 

Mary expt-eti'd John to sell his car.f 

Mary expected that John wotdd sett his ear. 

He admitted breaking the window.! 

He admitted that he broke the window. 

Mary resented Sam*s winning the prize. f 

Mary resented (it) that JSam ttm the prize* 

I like to play basebaU.f 

I like playing basebaU* 

I beard the treefalLf 

I heard the treefaUing. 

I vrtixit you to help them. 

He claims to hmm read it> 
Ho knew that she had left. 
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Perfect 



Gerund-NP 



r 



Clausal 



Prep+ Gerund 



T 



t 



Tens© I { 



Genind'BNB 



Infin-NF/To -Deletion 



t 



T 



Infln-NP 



T 



Surface Structure Subj^t 



t 



Figure 1: Anderson's (1978) Accuracy Order for 180 Spanish Speakers. 
Based on the Bart and Krus Orderiug-Theoretio Method 
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Infin>NP/Cla«iint } | InfinXP/To-Peletion Gerund- END/Ctatitml [ 



T 



GenmdNP/Clmiml 



t 



I 



f 





Qonmd-END tJenind-NP Prep+ Clausalj 


1 Infitt-END/ 




Oenmd'END | 


{ Clausal 


T 


T 


T 




InfinXP 






lutiix/CJi-nmd-END 






Infin'Cl.rimd-XP 





Figure 2* Schwarto'» Aoctiincy Order for 43 Ftnnislt Spcttkcrs. Bntwl on the finrt auAKxm 

Ordrrhig-Tliooretic Method 



infin/Q«nind-MP 



t 



T 



Infin-NF/auuHttt 



T 



I Infin-NP Infln/Gteruttd-EyP 



Infin-END 



Figure 3: Nadra's Accitracy Order for 100 Arabic Speakt^rs. Bami 
on thp Bart imd Krus Ordoring-Tlieoretic Method 
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Accuracy Order 
For IS Spanish 
Speakc^nt and 
18 Persian 
Speakers 

Anderson 



Accuracy Order 
For 20 Spamah 
Speakers and 
22 Japanese 
Speakers 

Butoyi (197S) 



Accuracy Order 
For 23 Persian 
Speakers 



Butoyi (1978) 



Figure 4: Accuracy Orderinga Based on Percent Correct Scorm 
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CONTRASTIVE UXOUISTICS IN THE CLASSROOM* 



VMKrtittf of Cvptntagm 

Tlie subject uf the present paper %viU be the i}uestiuii: in wJuit way can 
lunguugc te achers moke use of a knowledge alwut similiwities and differences 
between learners' native language (1.1) and the language that they are trying 
to ttmch tlicm {L2)? 

Befort^ the di8CU^^s^on» a word of w*aming would perhaps be fair. What this 
paper attempts to provide is only a set of principles rather than a teaching 
method. If the principles are .sound, they should be translatable into a body 
of practical suggestions, but unfortunately this stage has j-et to come, iieeing 
that the destructive jxitential of grammar teaching (cf. below) has mani- 
fested itself ill so many different forms, including some where the contrastive 
angle was impHcated, I have felt it was worth trying to say something about 
where grammatical knowledge, especially contrastive knowledge, can do some 
good, and what form it has to take if it is in fact to do it. 

The issue discussed in this paper is one that has existed as long as language 
teaching itself. That the qu^tion is well-known, however, does not mean 
that there is a well-known answer to it. Until apphed nnguisti(» came into 
being each teacher had to work out his own answer, and although systematio 
discussion and investigation of problems of this kind has now been going 
on for some time, it has not provided us with a platform of substantial agree- 
ment which the teacher can take as his starting point. In fact, certain features 
of the liistor^' of the issue can make it difficult to tackle the problems in a 
constructive way. Past discussions have left us with some emotionally loaded 
questions, c»f which at least two are relevant hi this connection, one being 



* ClaiiH Fft^reli nml Birgit ilcuriksen rrnd tho manuscript and mmlo o number of 
import.mt siifrgostions imd corrtftions. Any rrmtiininf; errors ore, of coim»o, entirely my 
own. 
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the status of grammar in language teaching, the other being the rcle of the 
mother tongue in learning a foreign language. In order not to in>ate misunder- 
standing, it will therefore be necessary to make clear what assumptjons 
are being mode in relation to these questions. 

The erst question, that of grammar in language teaching, is something 
of a skeleton in the knguoge teacher's cupboard. In the bad old d^vB of the 
grammar-translation method, e3q>Ucit teaching of the nUes of grammar was 
more or less an end in its. lf; it was supposed to teach the "logic' of the language, 
and what was worse, ft was also an exceUent means of discipUning recal- 
citrant pupils, since rote learning of abstract rules nsa task for the pupU has 
all the marks of abject submission under the t-acher's arbitrary rule. 

When 'direct' methods slowly began to supplant the grammar translation 
method the artificial and deductive method used in grammar tcadung had 
become synonymous with the word grammar in the minds of generation 
of teachers and pupils. Learning hinguage tlie 'natural' way became estabhshed 
as the ideal towards which language teaching must strive ~ and what ^uld 
be more unnatural than grammar as it was known from language t^adi^g? 
As pointed out in Wagner and Petersen, grammar has remained a shibboleth 
in the discussion on language teaching methods, regardless of what other 

issues have come and gone. 

The second question, that of LI influence on L2 learning, is a comparatively 
modem issue compared with that oi grammar in language teaching. Mother 
tongue influence was brought into the purview of Unguistics m the UbA 
during the forties and fifties, when behaviorism waa the accepted frame ol 
reference in psychology as well as Unguistics. Since language learmng was a 
matter of habit formation, foreign language learning must be a matter of learn- 
ing new habits - and if the new habits had to be superimposed upon old 
ones, it was natural to assume that there would be a struggle. It was this 
basic assumption which motivated the first wave of contrastive analysis, 
sparked off by Lado's Linguistics across CvUures (1957). In its most crude 
form (which Lado did not represent) the assumption was that language learn- 
iBg was a process of graduafly changing more and more of the LI into L2. 
Therefore aU the differences between the two languages were more or less 
automaticaUy assumed to be so many problems, to be solved by energetic 
contrastive description foUowed up by appropriate teaching measures. 

S'nce behaviorism was such a well-c stablished paradigm, there wm a whole 
framework of concepts that could be immediatoly used to interpret what 
went on in the process of learmng a foreign language, with interference and 
transfer as the most important ones. There was also a whole battery of teach- 
ing strategies worked out on the basis of behaviorist principles. When apphed 
to language leammg, the behaviorist ideas yielded results like the language 
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Jab, designed as tho bust place in wliich to liammer home the new habits 
of the foreign language. But the theoretical alliance between the contrast! ve 
approach and behaviorism on tiie one hand and behaviorism and "audio- 
lingual" teaching materials on the other hand did not mean that audiolingual 
teaching methods to any gr^jat extent retiected tJie coalrastivo approachp 
however logical that would have been in principle; mast audlullngual materials 
were desijjned for a mixed international market, wht>re n contrastivo angle 
would iiave been inconvenient. 

Inti'restingly enough, uithougii the new modv-i ui langu .ge teaching 
did not build on contrastive grammar, it did include an emphasis on gram- 
matical pattenis. Tliis meant that in spttt» gf bfing totally different from tho 
grammar- translation method in eveiy other way, ft reintroduced mindless 
rote learning ef grammar into foreign language teadiing. Instead of chanting 
deductive rules, the learners eimntcd 'pattern drills', but the feeling of boredom 
and unnaturalness was presumably about the siime. 

Wlien behaviorism began to go out of fasliion, thinkiug about language 
and learning developed in u ntimber of new directions. Within linguistics, 
(»i course, tlie rise of Choraskyviu generative grammar ecmipletely changed 
the accipted way of fciiinking .ibout h.nguag?. Whv-ji, I :it»r on, this wave 
begun to t ifect actual teaching iuateriaLs, the continuing sk)ry of gi-ammar 
as tlie evil familiar of language teaching aeqmred y^t anotlier chapter, iienera- 
tive grammar gave a tremendous boost to the general interest in linguistic 
theory, and the association between creativity, cognitive development and 
Imguistic structure led some people — in spite of warnings from Chomsky 
himself — to linguistiiV the basic language teaciiing programme, even for 
eliildren in mother tongue education. 

Within psychology, the word cognitive became symbolic of the change 
away from regunling man as being a product of influences to man as being 
active, :ind able to impose patterns on his etnnronment rather than just the 
other way round. Tlio assumption of LI influence, however, survived in a 
kind of theoretical limbo, as an unj^cified tendency among language learners. 
The way in which most people continued to tiiink about it can be described 
by the <|;iatr.tioij ti'om Lado (1957) used as the starting point in Gass and 
Selinker (1983): ** . . individuals tend to transfer the forms and meanings... of 
theu* native language and culture to the foreign language and culture" — in 
wliii h the words *'tcnd to" takes the place of a theory of %vhat actually goes on. 

The reason for this survival was no doubt that practical experience over- 
\\'helmini,dy confirmed the existence of something like what Lado was talking 
about. Theoretical ciarifieution began only when some people were actually 
bold enough to suggest that Ll influence might be a myth. Studies of mor- 
pheme acquisition patterns demonstrated that a case could be made for 
certain developmental stages being independent of learners' linguistic back- 
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mound which led a ntimbw of researoheis. aaong wtom Dulay and Bnrt 
rrib^^th. m»t influential, to propose a theory of L2 Je-nung m^h.^ 

I ,eU«'p»«». P«»eeded .Ij^^^.'^^^^'oX^^^ 
it did in the case of U teaming, the L2=L1 tneory. UDv>ou«y 
verv Bttle room for LI influence on L2 teaming. , u 1 1 

to! to^tion made it ne«a»ry to rethink the issue .f one felt that U 
influToe "Tnot be spirited away just Ito that How l»enly the -eed 

was felt Z be seen if you look at what h» happened to the 

taS^tS The words "interference" .md "^^'^'"'^..ZT^^^ 
tL standard way of taUdn^ about LI mfluence. m apite of the fact that ttie 

^^^"tsr^ptions thit m to 

been disoieditod. Now this heritage became uncomfortable. 
^thTCto go. Using the word after, say. 1975, moreasmg^y demand^ 
of taverted commas, ance on dose esammation .t earned an 
™"rthat to a «,rtai,. -xtent the speaker was a ^cl^ess repository 
toZ wUch got in the way of his attempts to speak a fo.«.gn language^ 
Sn« thTaTtive hvpothe«s-forming. creative speaker and learner h»dj^ 
Kl!^ tto'lSfomiing automation of the behaviorists. to word had 

*° t Tsff conference was held at the University of Mid^..... on what 
was^hen caUed • Wer" - so tb^t was stiU okay white the inljroduc^n 
TLr^l-mc containing the conferen* papers caxefnUy fj^ '"^; 

ference" was not. Although -"tf u'S, S (rf F^ 

the nhenomenon had survived the onslaught of L2=L1 theonsts ici. rwrcu 
!td K»^r^). the fact that this was stiU a contamincd area can be 
^ fSe C^nce that three ye«s Uter. at ^ ^»>-«h 

ZnidL^ntl^ geCil feeUng about the issue today, how- 

e™ st^i^beXt the re«dud behaviorism which the issue has been 
M^t^rth hTbee^ cleared away, and the proce», which is now atwork 
Staid outrore about the phenomenon rather than d»cuss its greater 
nr leaser imoortance (cf. Fieroh and Kasper 1086). t» ii 

"'TeTth^ba^cplin.^on which the g^^rUfeeto^^^ 
hypothesis is probably the one expressed by Widdowson UMO). when 
J^ts out that the difference between the LI learner and «.e team« i 
Ctihe L2 learner already knows how to form I?*"™ ™ 

great subtlety and complexity: what he has to learn . ^e waj to e^>^ 
Tu • „ lantniaire In its extreme version, the L1=L,^ nypowieB« 
11 ^at t^Lfte^^^^^^^ forgot everything and started all over agau. 
TrnZ C convincingly one could argue that -^he- acjis ^ 
p^ed according to a fixed sequence, morpheme studies could of oour» 
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never in themselves proye fihat the learning pioo^ as a whole was completely 
insulated firom the alxeady existing, fully developed oommnnicative competence 
of the learner. To put it simply: a learning process requires the presence of 
two factors, a learner and a leamix^ task, and it would \» very surprising 
indeed if the process was not influenced by both these. What the morpheme 
studies pcDve is that there are aspects of the learning process which are dic- 
tated by the inner logic of the task itself, a fust well-known &om other situa- 
tions in life. A Danish proverb wan» against trying to build a house chimney 
first; but the universal validity of this principle does not force us to tike con- 
clusion that ail housebuildcrs necessarily 39roceed in the same manner, regard* 
less of cultural background, training and accomodation requirements. 

This brings us back to the issue of language teaching. Above we saw how 
grammer in language teaching had brought its bad reputation up ix* date, 
and how gingerly one has to approach the contmstive angle in order not to 
be caught up in the shadows oi the past. In a teaching pers|K;ctive, opposition 
to both grammar in langua^ teaching and ai^umption of LI influence has 
found its mnab implacable representative in Krashen. According to his views, 
language acquisition (the true way of coming to master a foreign language) 
works in a mysterious way, it® wonders to j^orm, inaccessible to outside 
influences other than L2 input, impregnable to potential sources of con- 
fusion, past (LI) or present (teaching). The laborious, conscious process of 
"learning'* is only useful in situations when one has the time to construct 
utterances consciously and will, according to Krashen, never turn into or 
even help acquisition. 

The general feeling among applied linguists, however, tends not to support 
these views. Fserch (1986), among others, gives a number of reasons why 
this hard and fast distinction is imj^bable, comparing language acquisition 
with learning how to drive a car. It is true that explicit instruction does not 
immediately enable you to drive, just as esplicit rules do not enable you 
to speaks but nevertiieless there are points in the process of learning when 
it is usej^l to be told what to do and how. If explicit knowlec^e was always 
useless, there would be no reason for people who want^ to acquire a language 
to look words up in a dictionary; if th^ really wanted to know the word they 
would have to wait patiently for a chance to pick it up in a natural com- 
municative situation. Hie process that potentially converts explicit teaching 
to learner competence is automatization: the first time you trj' to change 
gears while driving, you do it clumsily, the cogs grind against each other, 
and the engine probably conks out, but with practice you learn to do it 
"fluently". 

The fact that Krashen's views have not been widely accepted, however, 
does not mean that there is any agreement on precisely what form explicit 
teacliing, promoting conscious processes of learning, should ideally take. 
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Brumfit (1984) begins by outlining threo models oi language teaching, of which 
the most widely accepted is in fact the one where the teacher's only role is to 
provide a I'avourable environment for communicative intemction, with no 
attempts to control learner performance. After giving an overview of the 
situation, Brumfit describes his position as 'cautious duaUsm\ which means 
tnat without rejecting the model described above he leaves open the possibility 
that explicit teacher intervention in the Icaniing process may sometimes 
(note tiio ubiquitous modal qualification) bo a good thing. The reason for this 
cautious stand probably has something to do with the reaction against the 
grammar-translation method as dtscribed above; it is still true, as pointed 
out by Allen and VViddowson (1075), that most of us remember it so well 
from our 8choolda>'s that we <lo not want to associate ourselves with anything 
remotely re^mbling it. 

Therefore, it is still not entirely clear in what way the teacher can interfere 
with the learning process without experiencing a relapse to the dead and 
unsavoury past. As a first step one should therefoie emphasize that recognizing 
a potential role for explicit knowledge, of course, does not imply any scep- 
ticism with respect to tdbe importance of natural communicatave interaction 
or language acquisition. In contrast to Krashen's views, it is possible to take a 
stand where the fundamental driving force in the learning process is the 
attempt to carry out communicative action in the L2, while leaving room 
for that assumption that other factors may help (or obstruct) the process. 
Once this is clear, us pointed out by Faerch (1986:128), this stand raises as a 
crucial issue how pedagogic grammar can be used in the foreign language 
classroom in a way which is reconcilable with communiciative, learner-centred 
language teaching. It is this question which the remainder of the paper will 
be devoted to. 

In pinpointing the potential niche for explicit knowledge, I would like to 
suggest that there is one particular situation tj^pe which is of particular 
interest, namely that in which the learner feels toreed to drop out of the natural 
flow of automatic rather than conscious speech production, not because of 
the teachtr's mterruption, but because she comes across a problem which 
canitot be solved at this level of production. This type of situation can be 
conveniently illustrated with reference to the occurrence of Ll influence 
in learner speech. Ffierch and Kasper (1986) define two tj-pes ot transfer, 
"antomatic" and "strategic" transfer, which differ with respect to two di- 
mensions, attention and automatization. Briefly speaking, automatic transfer 
is unattended and highly automatized, whereas strategic transfer occurs 
when the I'nimcr uirccts his focal attention towards the solution of a problem 
;n the planning and execution of speech. A situation where automatic transfer 
is likely is e.g. in the case of the exclamation associated with sudden pain — 
even if you know it is "ouch" in English, you may have said Danish "Av" 
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before vou think of it. Strategic tmnsfor, on the other hand, is port u. tlic 8]H»a- 
kerV<-v»URcU.u:iattrmiittuj4i thismes8aj?c;icrosH iu spito of deticicnt rcsourct s. 

Of th« »f two tvpi'8 it H the Htrati»Kic fuse of translor that is most interesting 
hem As puintcMi out b.' Conler (1»H3), it is dilHcult In practic*. to distinsuish 
iMtwccMi intcrlan^ni:iiic. (IL) ruk-s (I,;-, the i.irnmly estabh.hc.a ntbs that tho 
I. arn< r d. pi-nds oti whon he tries t .» spt-nk a foi '^n liingunp'), >.trftt>»pes uf 
l .«rMinu r..A stn:t< -ts . f iH intuUM.-atlon. vVhrt MUiy have eonie into l»ein« 
, s ; n atti'nn)t t- r uKf prcbl. in i» vi' and -w. niav (ufti-r tlie laet) b« used 
me:;tisoVi A•ri^^^i...Il^^ •^^.r.^rVJi^;.^^ui;^.:<•r«•s'1.''e.'s - .u»d ii:.r-.ily b.'-ome 
part, of Uu- IL riiiv ,<v..tefa. Wh. >\ at .i p.^i t.irulnv t-nie. %..\v ot vxpre^<slu.^' 
has the iirst, s<*eoiJ I or tiia'd st itits in v. ry dimcult Uy t 'll. 

\\Ti:itever th/' i»nH''s<* rol..t-on.4iiip may by, r-chievemeat strate.^ies «t 
..,inniuuieatiun iw»s.s;'ss some fentim^s whidi uiukcr thvin tnoiv interestuii; 
fri,ni the point of vi.tw of l.uij^na-.- ]oarnin;4 than is sonietinu-s ^t»eo^?nl^ed 
(Kellernum (iU84:l20) .sa vs that sonic researehors wish to uadei-stand transfer 
«s a "inere" e:.»»nui!iioation stratc^gy). 'Hierei.re it i^ worth emphasisiing 
thi t m situations whrn.' i-arners ;iiv i inpbyiag tlie.n. vhr.y ua* worknij^ at 
tlu« h;iiit of their r,'s.,ur(cs, tryiufi 1- > do niuro tlian tliey n-ally can; they feel 
the . . .-d of more L2 n n.rec.s tir. . they p..s.sess, and their focd atkMition la 
f»n L-.o^niaj;*'. lleSurdk-ss of ho-.v this situation slioukl be UiKlerstootl in thcor>'- 
t;e:d li.'taih. ?t Is obvujusly if eon«Ulerable importance from the pomt ot 
lntif^u;.-e I.T.rninfX. Without wisiii,.j; to pursut? tho eomparison fir, let me 
pi,itit Tut that Aroold Sehv.^•^rzc.lv.:^-.•^ h is said tu it tiic critical fuetor ni 
bodybnildinj; is the ubiUtv t.> -niss the pain barrier: if yju arc able tt, -o oa» 
nven v.:i<-» .on fe. I tlmt you ean t, that is when you wUl really g-t better. 
I sh'-iM like to suggest that in tliis resin-ct Imguagc-buildlni,' r.iiares something 
NvitJi budybuildins. If tho It^arner frequently Ends hei-self in situatio.is where 
she f<H'b tho need to incri;:'.sf> hrr resources and she actuaUy succeeds in linding 
u %vay to . xpres<?inj; more tiian she thought she could, h.-r IJl C(,niamnicativo 
«).jt iitvl is in a Stat:, of gro-.vtii. Of course, there arc k arnurs h;, Hud v. way 
'never to tackle problems of eommunicatiou greater than they can solve 
witli: at showing signs of k ing in trouble. aeverthck-s.s pick^n;; up b. aguago 
,H they go along. What 's ;mp<irtnnt :s tho fact that attention <k vot -d to 
b;n«'U::Ve and thus sdso «iegn:e of consciousness of language problems an^ 
thi-^'s Ihat varv during tJic process i f speech. To the extent that tho natural 
proeesM (.f nt.mmunie;:tit>n occasionally forces kir.mers to ris(. to liiglu r levels 
of onsei »e.,.neHs than ideal for the natur::! flow of communicative exchange, 
interventlo.i at this K-vel (»f awaren.-ss is not neeess.irily ' n obstacle "autnr.il'* 
Learning, but may actuall;- pr<nnt»ie it. 

i)ne thin- which ma v cause one to sympathize with Krashen is the te .dciicy 
.tmong some teachers to correct indiscriminately, thus preventing anything 
remotely uppro utlung a flow of communication from ever taking place m 
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the classroom ~ partly because of the sheer interruption, but partly also 
because the students are so fi<equently forced to operate on a level of con- 
sciousness which impedes flu«nt language use. It is probably still necessary 
to emphasize that "you can'fc learn without goofing" (cf. Dulay and Burt 
1974), but forcing learners on to an oppressive level of consciousness is quite 
a different matter fiom being ready to assist them at the level of conscioiisness 
which circumstances have forced them to rise to. To take the simplest possible 
i!xaniplc: what docs the teacher do, when the studrnt osks, "How can I put 
" in English?" - or even "Why can't you say in English?" 

If, as I claim, w(^ find ourselves at the growing edge of language whenever 
the learner is working with an achievement strategy', it becomes crucial for 
especially teachers to be able to help the learner in the best possible woy. 
If we return to the unclear relationship between communication strategy, 
learning strategj' and IL rule, wo could express tlie problem for the language 
teacher as that oi using tlie openings provided by the "strategic situations" of 
the learners in suth u way that the process of converting the immediate 
problem which mIjows itself in the form «»f a Htriit4^gj^ W language leoming 
proper does in fact take pbce. and also functions in a way which is of the 
greatest possible benefit to the leanier. 

Let us consider the possible reactions of the teacher when he realizes 
that the student is trying to solve a communicntioii problem in t he L2. Apart 
from letting the learner struggle on the slmplcHt reaction is to suggest u solu- 
tion to the problem ™ tinislung the senienw. typieally. Tliis bus tlie a<l- 
vantage that it interferes as little as possible with the ongoing interaction, 
provided the teacher*8 intuition as to where the problem lay was correct. 
It may also cause learning because next time the learner comes across the same 
problem, the teacher's suggestion may be stored away for future reference. 
But if this is the only option open to the teacher, it means that all language 
problems are treated as lexical problems. All communicative intentions 
are treated as individual problems requiring individual solutions, to be me- 
morized and invoked in isolation from each oUier. This cannot be the most 
efficient way of promoting the learner's creative, hypothesis-forming activity. 

If the teacher wants to help the students to learn the relevant generaliza- 
tions, it might be useful to consider the types of solutions that learners 
"tend to" employ spontaneously. Such solutions would at least have the ad- 
vantage that they are not totally alien to the learner. The type of solution 
that this paper will focus on is the Ll-bascd strategics. How can the foet {)f 
Ll-buMi'd achievement strategics, or strategic transfer, be an inspiration 
to the language teurhcr? 

As described in Fa?rch and Kaspcr (forthcoming), Icanu rs try in many 
ways to make predictions about L2 by inference's from LI, combining lin- 
guistic levels and ^ncralizations in various imaginative fashions. Tlic obvious 
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way of hflpifij; tlie h-anure h.m'iX wx Huh obwrviition is to h"lp her making the 
ri^iit iiiltTJMHfM. biiHi'd un wlmt^ viT LI nmU^riul would useful. To tho 
cxti'iit that i hu'M troubli'SiUiH* M! ;;i'ni'mliJ£tttioijs t in hp found in tlu^ LI, 
iiiiH sourue of k(H>wU'd'^c is .;f potrntiully viTV jjreat ht-ip l-o < h»' h-arniT, sinw 
it is ahinuiy linnly . stahlishod in \wt mind: H»yii»>r that i n L2 pliiMu»in«Mj<ni 
«rurms]HUHi.s <.» a "naitii ulnr LI phfiionn-non is u sUmi .-ut whii-h nMidcrn 
wupcrthuMiH thf soHiftinH-H ruth« r abHtniMt? d«'.sfriptiiH»N known fnun i^n mumr 
lHK»ks, ivliiliu« tluf 1,'arnin^ task tlin-clly t<» sornHhiftu ih*- l. irni-r :.s ahvady 
an expert in. 

Tlien'fon' the rob of i-ontniMtivt' linguiHticH in lan^uuKi' h-arnuiji nuiy 
in im-t be pt»tin»tially ?,m'aU*r than is i«>rhapH tniiitaUy iniaginwi tiuiuy. It 
must bo einpliuaizcd, howcvrr, that it wiil have to tak;- a different ibrra than 
what wan typically found in th<^ Urst wave of contrastivo descriptions. Instead 
of focuHHiuK on tho LI "habits", eontrantivc pedagogic clcsrriptions will tako 
their starting point in the L2, k»oking .syatoraaticaUy fur luptivalencfs m tlio 
LI Ui troubbsoine L2 gtneralizations. A contrastivo grammar should pn»vido a 
patJi into Uic l^, turning as much as possible of tho LI into operational 
assets for the ieariu'r. Tho LI. in tho other words, should bo tiescribcd Irum tho 
point of viow of the L2, rather than the other way round. 

I tlo not mean to imply that contrastivc descriptions have never reveaUid 
this typtr of information, t>nly that the perspoctivo \\m tradititnially been tho 
other way round. Also, as pointed out by Ringbom in his review of G.uw & 
Si!linker, attention h^w tended to focus on tho negative aapcc^tn of transfer 
rath<^r than on its faeilitating potential. Partietdarly when annparisons 
inv<ilving different linguistic kivels in the two languages are rt-levant, much 
useful information luis bf-en overhwked. An example is the <UM<cr»ption given 
of tlie progressive «Hi>ect in a widely used school grammar of Kngiish in Den- 
mark (Stelier and Hoist Jenseti 1»78). Before going into tho description 
propter, the grammar gives a number of different examples of sentences with 
tho progresHtve aspect, with traimlation equivalents attached. Kvery single 
translation i^quivident is an example of tho Danish typo of idiomatic phrase 
that is the nearest ecjuivalcnt in Danish to tho progressive asfject ~ but this 
is nowhere pointed out. Tho translations stand simply as isolated instances 
of how one might choose to render individual cases of the progressive In Danish. 

After such emphasis has bet^n put oti the usefulness of what the learners 
already kn«ws, it should perhaps bo added that there is no intention of re- 
jeeting the traditioiiui strat^.gy of looking for difficulties traceable to the LI. 
Wherever investigation eonlirms the exist<nice of pr«»bl«.»ns eauml by «'X- 
e<?ssive reliance on LI .stru<etnres, a pe<lagogic contrastiv^^ i!eseription miist of 
etmrse incorporat<? fbscriptions »>f the problematic differences bftwe«ni LI 
and L2. Howevf-r, instt^ad of conceiving of tho contrastive descriptioti as a 
form of tremble-shooting, as Lado and many others did, wo should see it 
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lis tJic attempt to luuko uvailuble all the possible support thnt the learning 
process can get from an awareness of similarities ixnd dififeretites bctwci ii the 
two languages involveil la many cases, pointing out eqiiivalunct^^ and warning 
against differences will probably go hand in hand, since differences that create 
problems often do so because they look deceptively like equivalences which 
are okay in other contexts. 

K contrastive inibrmation is to be useful for the teacher, however, it will 
not be enough to work out theoretical descriptions of cross-linguistic equiv- 
alences and differences. In order to be of any u^, grammatical information 
has to be available in a form that can help the learner, at her particular 
stage of acquisition, to form the relevant generalization. JEtecalling the "chim- 
ney-first*' clause, such controstive descriptions will therefore have to be worked 
out in a graded form. Possibly to the surprise of some, research into natural 
acquisition patterns could thus go hand in hand with endeavours to work 
out pedagogically suitable contrastive descriptions. Depending on how far 
the lecmer has got in the process, the rules .rill have different shapes and in- 
voke different types of LI knowledge. With respect to subject-verb mversion, 
for instance, the first thing a Damsh learner would need to know is that it 
is an exception in English, whereas in Danish it occurs whenever a sentence 
constituent other than the subject is in sentence -initial position. Very much 
later, contexts like "Not until later..." and "Then came what was to be the 
biggest experience in his life..." c&n be dealt with. 

Among the problems which I have not touched on in this paper is the way 
in which grammatical information is best injected into the teaching process, 
as it were. To a great extent this must depend on the individual teacher, 
although continued research into acquisitirn patterns may bring some clari- 
fication. Once we know more about the relationship between schemotio 
learning in Widdow8on*s sense (1983) and learners' hypothesis formation, 
we may be able to find better ways of establishing and utilizing such language 
schemata in the classroom; and this would of course also have implications 
for the way grammatical information should be introduced. It is important 
to be aware that grammatical information need not imply the deadenbpt 
teaching practices that used to go with grammar in the classroom. Byrne 
(1978) gives an example of how grammatical structures can be taught by means 
of commtmicative teaching methods. 

What this paper has tried to argue, however, is only that a certain type of 
linguistic knowledge would be useful, regardless of the precise way in which 
the teacher might choose to use it — and that this linguistic knowledge should 
be organized in a different way than most contrastive descriptions are, re- 
flecting the learner's path into the L2. Until we know a great deal more about 
that path than we do now, such a description can probably only be worked 
out in cooperation between grammarians and language t<»acher8 if it is to be 
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useful in practice. In its full shapt-, Nut'li u t'ontrastivt- ilcsiTiption wouhl 
ftnbotly the wholr. i-cnnplicrtid truth, hut It would only romo in the Ktst 
diaplrr, .'•) t> .sp ak. It M-.niltl thus hrid.yv thi« u.-.t-uiufoH ible ^' p flint 
present exists hi tw* 'ju rulc« of thumb, which Ji'pa'st-iit the ti'.u hers* (tuwrc 
or ItvsH individual) attempts tt> provitle J5ninuaatieal iuformaticia in a u«t tul 
form, an<l the 'f?ospel truth' of the gnimraar books, while sysUiiiiuticnlly 
exploiting any LI roads of ae<esH to tiie roniplleations of the L2. 
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CUARACTOUI8TICS OF LANOUAUK SHIFT 
IN TWO AMERICAN HUNGARIAN 
BILINGUAL COMMUNITIES* 



I ntroduction 



'*A language shift may be defined us the change from tlic habitual use of 
une luiiguai^* to that of another'' (Weiiireich 1953:68)* 

L;inguage nhift is u lung process iiillucneed by a number of factors, detcT- 
niinantH* A i^mmuaity can be a »tab!c bilingual community, maintaiuing both 
lauguagCH for centuries and then may become an unstable one undergoing 
ahift and therefore assimilation in the course of i^cial change* 

E,g. Lieberson et ai. (1981) eito census data which show that as recently 
ais in 1900 more tiian 40 ^r cent of the Indian population could not speak 
English at all. In 1940 20 per cent of the Whites of Louisiana still reported 
Fretich as their mother tongue — almost 150 yeare after iihe purchase of Lou- 
isiana from France {Bratt Paulston 1981)- 

But we do not havi^ to go as far as that to find examples of this tendency. 
It is shown by Gal (1979) in the small town of Felsoor (in German: Oberwart) 
in eastern Austria that htnguage shift started only in the recent decades^ as 
a result of the process of urbanization after 4(M) years of Hungarian ~ German 
stable bilingualism. In the above cases the communities in question are indi- 
genous subordinate groups, which did not seek contact with the dominant 
group; they found it imposed on them; ../*their groups in their entirety were 

^ This paper was prrfmtid at ihv 22nd Intrrmttsonal Conference on Contrastive 
Linguistics hold in Turowo, 4 — 6 Drrtmbrr 1986. The rrsearch project d^Bcrited in the 
paper was funded by tlio American CounciJ of Learned Societies and also the American 
Hmigarian Foundation through n nine*ntonth fellowship and a two-month grant, res* 
pectively, in 1983—84. 
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brought into the envut)mng socK'ty -.vith thuir l ulttiiv intact" (Brait Paulston 
1981:475). 

On tiio uUicr hand tho Unguistii*, culturui uttituiii} of immigrant siibonii- 
nate jrroups is completely different to tho dominant group, in our case tho An- 
gloB of tho United States of Ameriua. Tlie immigrants* goals were those of 
at»lmilation. They had voluntarily left their eountries to find iMtttrr, more 
satisfactory <!onditioiia in tho new wi>rld, and lan^a^e siiii't whs an important 
aspect of their assimilation. 'Hiis seems t*) aceount fur the I'vt.raonlinarily 
rapid langtiaMu sltift whieh is eharaetristic only of immigrant stduirtiinaU^ 
groups (Liebcrson 1981). 

Thompson, speaking of Mexican American language loyalty , points out 
that typically in the Unitetl 8lutes the lirst generation prefers to H\m\k the 
non-English tongue, the second geni-ration i» biUr'^ual, and the thinl elaims 
English as its mother tongue, learning the immigrant language mainly t hro? . h 
contact with the grandparents (Thompson 1974). By furst g«"neration 1 moan 
immigrants luirn in the old homeland, tho second generation is the tin.t gene- 
ration born in tlie new homeland, in our ease, America. If we apply Vf ltman's 
terms for the degrees of bilingualism in the United States, we can say that the 
first generation is simple bilhig^tal, meaning that the main language is tiio mot- 
her tongue, tho second is Ensligh hilingml meaning that tho main language is 
English but the mother tongue of the parents is maintained, and tho tliiid 
generation is English morwlingual^ i.e. the non-English tongue is hardly (if 
at all) maintained. 

This is basically what I found in the two American Hungarian bilingual 
communities, tcK), in the urban community of New Bruswick, New Jersey, and 
in the small rural community of Arptklhon (this was its fost Hungariar name 
given by the original settlers), i.e. Albany, Louisiana, where I was doing re- 
search in 1983/84 as an A0£^ fellow for 10 months and as a fellow of the Ame- 
rican Hungarian Fotmdation in New Brunswick, N. J. for the last 2 months 
of my one-year sojourn in the United States. 

Database and jicldivork methods 

I was doing fieldwork in the above mentioned two communities, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. and Albany, La., but also in New York City I interviewed 34, 
and in Berkeley, California 6 individuals. 

Altogether I have 54 hours of taped interviews suitable for analysis, 30 
hours from New Brufiswick, 12 hcmrs from Albany, 9 hours from Now York 
City and 3 hours from BerkeU^y. In New Brunswick data were collected from 
79 informants, 39 women and 40 men including 16 morried tjonples. In Albany 
I had 28 informants, 15 women, 13 men, including 4 married couples. 

I had to cope with tho problem of obtaining representative data. Random 
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.sampling as Sankoff (1974), and Milroy (1980) point out, txttcorbtttc^ the bawc 
problfiu c»f whnt Labov so aptly names "tho observer's paradox** numeiy, timt 
the ri'sojirehcr wants to rvtxini natural speech yet ho is a stranger whose pre- 
sence h't nhme the prrsrna; t»f a microphone changes the chnnicU-r of the pho- 
noim-non Jie is observing. As J^ibov puts it: "We are It ft with the Ohsrrvtrs 
Parmitix: the itiin t>f otir sr»ct<>litiguistie research will be ti> obser\'f' how p<HjpIo 
talk when iliey an? nut being observed. The many jwirtial sohitions to this pa- 
rachix form the heart o*' scMMoUnguistie methudolog;^'" {11)72:10). SankofF 
(1974) also |)oint .sont tiuit, i'oi- <«xaniple, people who an* bi'ittg int<'mew<*<l sel 
doni nne intern)g{itives, tl.ita may ho limiteil not only stylistiealiy Imt even 
gramnijttieally. 

With the iielpof a seeon<{ gt nerntion female member t)f the Albany eommu- 
nity (siie a<ff>nipanieU me on .several oceasions during my lieldwt»rk) 1 was able 
to follow JMilrtiy's (19H0) ficldwork method appUcHi in iJellast.l had the status 
of a friend of a frienti: A eombhiation of an outsider and au insiiler. In this <'a- 
paeity I was able to reeonl int<'raction between members (»f the romnumity 
at If-suiv i>: ion* and after i vcn chiring - Wtv interview, thus Jiavifig aetrss 
to a wider range of the subjeets' Hnguistie repert-oire. 

On these occasions 1 tried to fade into the b.»ekgroun<L Doing tliis I tried 
to combine tin* individual interview method with the group session methtni that 
(xumpt^ra started in his research in Henmes, Norway ((Jump<rrz and BIf>m 
1972). Croups w<'rc recorded in interaction; tho interviewer gra<lualiy receded 
from the situation. 

The interview consisted of two parts. Tho first was tho quostin-answer 
part with questions pertaining to the informant's family history, social not- 
work contacts and bmguage use. (Suggestions by Susan Ervin-Tripp and 8usan 
(Jal were considered.) Tho informants were asked to speak both English and 
Hungarian. The second part of tlie interview consisted of a pronounciation teat 
partly based on William Nemser*8 "Experimental Study of Phonological In- 
terference in the English of Hungarians'* (1971) measuring the degree of inter- 
ference in the pronounciation ofvoiceleaa stops (**p"; "t"; "fc";) and interdental 
fricative/i (voiced and voiceless "th"). (Suggestions by Robert Austerlitz and 
Ferenc Kiefer were taken into consideration.) 

Fieldwork findings 

Prontruntinliun 

It is inti?n'sting t^> comparts the pronunciation differenws between first 
generation s|)ettkers in the rural e(»mmunity of Albany. 
There were four first generation infornutnts; 

Al ~ female - is 04 years old, eame to the U.S. at tlie Jige df 15. 

A2 — female — is 80 years old, came to tho U.S. at the age of 19. 

15f) 
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A3 - female - ta 71 ye»M oW. came to the VS. at the age <rf 10. 

Bl - male - is 83 yea» oU, eame to the D.S. at the age of 1!. 

None oTt^e» have ever gone back to Hungary aince they ^^^^^^ 
AS and Bl W to school in «» United States for two yea». Bl attended also 
a oressman oooise. Al and A2 had no ednoation m tne VS. 

^^X. Al and A2 eubstituto a voiceless top fcr -J^^'^J^.; 
dental fncative "th". Bl's sound is something in between a th and a t . 
t^s "th^" roughly those of a native American English spe Jter. (It should 
t IntnedTereThat theEnglishspcech and the P'^'^f-^' 
ed to by two native speaker, of standard American EnghA.) It 
tant to point out that the pronoundation of a vojoeless stop t « I*f» »f 
r^oicel« "th" is common in some native American dudeots and soaJ re- 
^iZT sLfcers Al A2 and Bl pronounce a "d" voiced stop as a subsbtuto 
l^cKrie^tl^ti" AS's voiced "A" is ^W^'^^t^'^: 
LTCisl. Al and A2 do not .spi«te ™«*^,P^7„/Bi 
They say [pm] [tip] instead of tp*iu] [f^]. Informants AS and Bl 

'^"S'^x-'Ple of vowel into.feren<» is ti.at info^anta Al .md A2 ^ 
not maS any distinction between short and long [i] and vowels^ tt^ P^^ 
a half long [il for both of liiem. The place of art.cnhit.on is that of 
THrg^afi^ W -nl. They prom,unce the vowels in 1»» -^^f* - 
thTri way. A3 and Bl's short and long W (i:l vowels approach those of a na- 

^"iSfrSt above data I found that the m»t ^portan^^^-;^^^ 
in HConirinB English as a .econd language are 1. age - at what age 'nf"^ 

«e closely connected because the younger the person the mo.^ sdioohng 
t^vTJ the U.S. Those informants (A3 and Bl) who A^"^ 
at t^ast of 10-12 have much better results ^n those (Al and A2) who left 
tllericf at the age of 16- 19. There is .«,t much di&ren«. between Al and 
S oTbZ^n A3 Sd Bl. It goes to support the wide^r««l v.ew that ^ 
« is around the age of 13-14 i.e. the age of adrfes»nce. M 
same ti^ A3 and Bl also went to school for two years m the jto^^ 
An interesting finding is in com.ection with P"F«f»je and r^ve 
ossi^lation. PnwreBsive assimilation occurs In Enghsh but is not *JV<^ }^ 
HuLTo^n That^why Hungarians often err by havmg -8^^ - 
tioT emeoiaUy in the past tense of verbs. Most educated Hunganan speakers - 
STiSTand more rLnt immigrants in the New Brunswick urban comm.^- 
S!p^r«nce the past tense of the verbs ioofc and U^k ^^-^^^^^^^ 
tost«»d of nukt] and [tvM]- However, most first generataon mfonnaiita of 

S^t^: Jgrain wave have the --^V^^" rffZ'TJi^ 
Albany and the New Bnmswick communities. It m understandable smce these 
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pec»l»lt» i!id luit Niudy Kiislisli inuw bf)»ks; they just pii-kod it up by iisUMiiitg 
Ut lUiiWv H\^*ukvm of American Kii^li«J). ihv'n priHiundatioii wm fu>t inllu- 
mv:vi{ by X\w writtt'll I'orniM itHtkai, Utlkvd. 

It Hiumlil bt' )x>hitf>ii out litTi^ that tlif iiiaiii finij^rntioii wuvrs fmm Iluti- 
j^ury to till* Uititi'cl 8tnt(>8 Anierica vfn* as i'ofIow»: tlu' lirst aitd greatt^Ht of 
theiu was i t Hit* turn t.l' the t i'titury (1870— 1014) whuii mm and u half luiUion 
iinniiKraiitM arrivftl \n \\w United iSt.tt^'H i'lfuii Huugary (or ratluT the AuHtru- 
lluiiMarian Munari l»y). In diaraHcr it wasn rural inriittii'iniKrattoi} fur tMHHiomiu 
r«MiMonH. TJu' N«>tx»nd wave ix tin* No-fuIIiHl D.l*. s (dtspla!(>d p^'rNoim) who left 
th« i-(Hmtry aft<'r th« Scatiii i World War for |Killti< al n'asoiiH. At the time about 
10— 15,000 XMK)ple arrivtfl in thtr Uniti d ^UtU-n. This thini %vnvt? took place in 
1950— r>7. These iinmiuranta were nioHtly but fu>t ottly — educated intollec- 
tuala. They were tiie No-e^illed fn'edoiii lisht<T8 or 6«-ers, who left Hungary 
uImo for poiitictti reasons. 40,000 iuinii^runtH arrived in tl»e U.S. ut the time. 

Members <»f the rural Albany eonnuunity are all from the first einigrntion 
wave. 

In the urban eoinnnuiity of New Bnniswiek we ean find all the emigration 
waveH repnwnted plus more recent immigrants, therefore it is a mueh moro 
complex tusk for tlio researehcr to analyxe eharact<'risties of language shift 
in the community. Tliis is why in the prenent paper i mainly eoncentruto on 
the Albany tindings. 

Voe.abulury 

In conntrt tion with Uie use of interlingual words in the Albany f;ommunity, 
we can say it is similar to the well-known pattern of old timer American Jlun- 
garian vocabulary: kuH (car), famm (farm), hdU (hail), vmffoini or mujfwiyi 
(to move), IHolni (to load), boxi (bo3E), kckmi (cake), etc. The original settlers 
probably ieumed these wliilo still working in the c^ast or midwest, before thoy 
went down to Louisiana. (Thoro is only one member of the community who 
came directly from Hungary. Informant A2. She was sent for as a bride.) 

There are some special words, bowever, characteristic of the community. 
E.g. Amerieiin people are referred to as mdc. The word comes from Roumanian 
moaning Romanians commg from the Transylvanian mountains. (Expknatory 
Dictionary of the Hungarian Language 1972). It was a pejorative term mea- 
ning "hick'* or "hillbilly". Now the word is always used accompanied with 
a smile, losing its pejorative force. Another example is berry meaning straw- 
berry, which was the main crop in Albany. The local inhabitants pronounce 
the word with a one-flapped "r" and use it also wiien they speak Hungarian. 
They ilo not know the Hungarian word for strawberry at all. The word smidi 
means shed. It is a salient example of Fronch-Cajun influence in Louisiana. 
Sandi comes from shanty^ which is a French loanword in American English. 



It to Jso inteteBtog to mention that bl«k people «» litany. ^^J^ 
other American Hungarian oommunitiea. are called c^ing^ ^^^^.^ 
W has special content in the conunnnity. The farmer often hjred Ne^ 
l3iMto as beny wito» during *e «te»wl»ny "««»»■ ^ '^J' 
S^l^yo^""- -P"^ English) relegating them to the 
lowest social class in Hungarian society. 

Th£ History of the Albmff Communiiif 

The Albany commanity ~ founded by three Hungarian 
in 18M. The Itoe men met in St. and went to I4.uisut^. aey 

"4^ «lv«rt.««n»Btn»tion for newly arri«dp»«mts torn Hu^^ 
wTmust beJl mind that the vast majority of immigrants m tte firs* and 
™»test emigration wave w«» landhaa agrionlturd Ukourera who did not plan 

into U.S. They wanted to earn money to pureha* farml^^ 
Hmgary. A bt of them did in &ct go back to Hungary and some of ttem wont 
again to the for a second time. ,k. 

Biey woriced in fcotoriw. in Ohio, Illinois and Kew Jers^, or m the ««1 
nriM. rf West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Some of them, howevCT. sought 
ta^S^of to«intry.TheBr«,kenridgeL»nberCfe^^^^ 

ZtaTc^ of reliable^Udy labourers in the sawmiU. (The company was es- 
in the Albany area in 1893.) At the same time, cut^ver timberlnnd 
^^r^purchased and turned into farmland. This was enough "d"^"™**" 
Z^three men to settle, and to write to friends and relatives m tiie U.S. en- 
them to join ti» commmrity. They also put advertisements m the 
- language newspapers in tiie East and Midwest. The endeavours 

sSlere^-l snd by 1908 '^^^'f J^ttT- 
settied hi tiie area. By 1910 tiiis number grew to about 70. In ""^^ 
Za ^ and ita labouren, had to rely on fsrmmg as ti.e.r only ««™ f 
^ By the late lOSSO's there wo» about 176 lamd.es m Albany. That^ 
ttetovday of the ArpAdhon community. Most of tiie immigrants came fiom 
t^: ^SS^^c^Tof pre-Kist World War Hungary The majority of 
them had very UtUe education, five or six years in elementiiry school, or no 
Tmn Hmigary and did not know any BngHsh. We can »y tiiat 
^e^S^™^«.d Sultoral background of the acttlers was basically 

'"'Zr^^mbers of the second generation left tiie community during 
denresaion of tiie 1930-8. They often t-timied to the industrial centres ofto 
STand some of them went back again to Albany after «>me yean.. (Two 
T^Ze infonnanu in fact did so.) Some of them settled » t^e big c,ti« 
of tto area, Baton Eouge or New Orleans. Those who remamed became 6^- 
mersore8taWishedsmallbusinesses(gasolineservioe stations orgroceiy stores). 

IV, 2 
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Members of the second generation could, and still can» speak Hungarian 
fluently. Thoy were raised in u basically isolated community whioh had almost 
no contact with the local white population which in fact reseated the intrusion 
of the Hungarians. Up to the 1840*s members of the community did not marry 
outaide the community which as a result is ohoraoterized b}*- close kinship 
ties. From my 17 second generation informants only B (3 men, 2 women) 
have American spouses, (Recent or second marriages, with one exception.) 
Second generation people ieumed English when they went to scliool, until 
that time they spoke only Hungarian. As one of them put it: "When I went to 
school I didn't know a word of English.** 

This in fact is typical of second generation bilingual speakers in all immi- 
grant ethnic groups with similar socioeconomic — sociooulturol background. 
It is the third generation that is shifting to t^e language of the nation of which 
they form a part (Thompson 1974). This phenomenon is connected with the 
general pattern of urbanization, the strong move away from farming, too. 
My findings in Albany and also in New Brunswick seem to support this general 
tendency. 

.Vs to the size of the community at present, census figures of 1980 show that 
m the Baton Rouge SMSA (Standani Metropolitan Statistical Area), that 
includes and in fact mainly consists of the Albany community in this respect, 
there are C93 persons (287 female, 306 mole) five years old and over, living in 
families in which Hungarian is spoken. Of this ttjtal 310 speak Hungarian. 
If we add the 42 people living alone, the number !s 352. From these 276 per- 
sons are over 18 years of age. 

By comparison, the corresponding figures for tlio New Brunswick, Perth 
Amboy, fc>a yreville SMSA ar^ as follows: l^ere are 10,403 persons five years old 
and over, living in families in which Hungarian is spoken, 7920 persons speak 
Hungarian (including 1149 people living alone). Of this total 7406 are over 18 
yean of age. 

These census figures show how much bij^r the New Brunswick community 
is, which in fact includes at least three communities or subcommunities as all 
ihB main emi^tion waves are re|ffesented and there are also recent immi- 
grants. 

The History of the New Brunstoiek CommunUy 

New Brunswick has been referred to as the most Hungarian city in the 
United States because proportionally it once had more Hungarians than any 
other American city. In 1915 Hungarians constituted 18.6% of the total New 
Brunswick population and in 1970 this percentage was still as high as 15.4%. 
In 1970 the total population of the town was 41,885. (Kthb total, Hungarian 
foreign stock was reported as 2,688. Though 2,670 persons reported Hunga- 
rian OS their mother tongue or language spoken in the home, not counting third 
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generation Hungwians. *ith them the ..umber would ri«. to a total of 6.470 

'"CSungarian family »ttlcd in New Brunswick i.. "88. Ever s.noe 
that time there ha. been a Hungarian migration to New Bn.nsw.ek. Th.8 ten- 
dency <»n 8tiU be observed. Naturally, only a few people amvo nowaday, 
(especially young ones) but every year it gives new impetus to language ma.n- 

*°°Cjota»n;id Johnson Company played an ™f '^"IT'V" IlTt^d 
ing Hungarians to New Brunswick. At one time, nearly two-thjrds of the J and 
jLiplovZ were Hungarian*. Some skilled workers. CBpeo.aUy women.fo,md 
tob. in the cigar factories. The woAmb formed «Boeiations. e.g. the Hung"™- 
C^ean A^ti. Ctab (1913), the Magyar (-Hungarian Savjng. B«nk, eta 
STen, are stiU «. Hm.ga.ian churehes in New Brunswick (m A^b«.y. there a« 
two). Hungarian i. taught as a subject in St. LwUalaus Cathoho School and m 
SJT Mh»1 sponsored by the Hm^arian i^aculty iUumn. A«oc,at»n 

rf Rutger. University. The association was formed in 1B60 by educated imm.- 

irmntfl of the 1966— 57 WttV«. . „ , «^ ^ 

■^^stouMbementioncd here that theonlypublic school in the Umted State. 

where Hmigarian is taught a. an elective subject is in Albany. Uuunana. 
Z^i^Slrted in 1977. teacher, from Hungry teach the T-T^^'^ 
rian. Themain problem with the program is that it came too lato. Not aB the 
pupils choosing Hm.g«rian a. one of their mibjeet. come from Hungarian fi^ 
Ss and even those who do. are fourth of fifth generation HungMians; they 
nee Hungarian u a language of songs, games but not as a mean, of commum- 



cation. 
Cmolueions 



At thi. stage of the project I cannot yet present condurions supported by 
amvle evidence. AU the interviews need to be transcribed and corofuUy ana- 
which a very long process. What 1 intended to do m th» I»P« ''"^ 
dWibe «>me preBminary findings that »em to nq^ort my gei.erttl impres- 
sion, hypoftese. about the two bilingu-U communities concerned. 

rural Albany community waa a stable biUngu^ commumty „^ 
the 1940-s. The proces. of language duft stortod in the m.d 40 s «>' :»'>y ^ - 
with the gradual dying out of the first settlers. Language shift » ev.dently m 
fuU force in the commmrity at present. After the Kcond genen.t»n p««. 
away (my 17 second generation informant. we« between 60 and 80 yesr. of 
;5e)!tLe p,oce» of linguistic assimiUtion wiU ,»ob.bly be «ven "tor. On^y 
one of my third generation informants speato. rfunganan fluently. He » 46 
vear. old and ha. been in Hungary a couple of timet 

If we draw a compariwn between the earlier mentioned (mo page 1) J!el- 
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866r Torai commumty in eastern Austria (Burgenland) with 400 years of stable 
biBngualism and the Albany community mih only about 90 yean of Hunga- 
rian — (American) English bilingualism, we can see how much quicker the pro- 
cess of language shift starts in an immigrant community embedded in an alien 
country* the quesfoon of distance might be an important factor, even if it 
was relatively isolated from the native population. 

The community in the New Brunswidc area is of a very different type. 
It is not 80 isolated as Albany down in Louisiana, is located near New York 
CMty and it is a typical urban community. New Brunswick is a difficult commu- 
nis for re^arch because it consists of at least three Hungarian cooununitles. 
The old-timers are similar to those in Louisiana but the communities of the 
D. F.S, the 56-ers and the recent immigrants are difficult to expbre in terms of 
social stratification and educational background and how these effect the process 
of language shift. On the whole I woukl say that, apart from those who oon- 
sdously try to maintain Hungarian as the langiuige at home imding their 
children to St. Ladislaus School to learn Hungarian and to the Hungarian Scout 
Association, or to the Hungarian Smiday School, the second generation of the 
69~57 immigration wave and that of the more recent immigrants are shifting 
to a much la^er extent to English than the second generation of the old-tamers 
did. It seems that the process of language shift is speeding up in our age due to 
the demands of modem life. Contemporary oholdhood with television is different 
from that of 40 years ago. Children of our age have a different social back- 
ground; their motivation is different; they want good positions in the social 
hierarchy; they want to have, or their parents want tiiem to have, the best 
possible education. All these factors have an influence on the process of lan- 
guage shift. 

Though it should al^o be mentioned that the contacts with Hungary are 
getting better and a lot of 60-ers and more recent immigrants go to Hungary 
every one or two years or send their children to Hungary to learn Hungarian 
from their grandparents. That is a phenomenon that must not be left out of 
consideration either. Whether it will have any real effect on the process of 
language shift still remains to be seen. 
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INTRANSITIVE PREPOSITIONS IN POLISH* 



EwA Jawobsea. 

St Bttah't (^Om, Oxford 

i. IniroducHon 

Traditional definitions of the category* 'prejKwition' (P) in the English and 
Polish literature exclude the possibility of analysing certain lexical item? as 
'intransitive prepositions' — lesical items with the distributional prox»erties 
of prcpc^itional phrases (PP's) but without a complement. Curme's ( 1935) defi- 
nition of prepositions is repr^ntative of the tradition in the Englbh litera- 
ture. According to Curme, a preposition is 'a word that indicates a relation 
between the noun or pronoun it governs and another word, which may be 
a verb, an adjective, or another noim or pronoun* (1935:87). A similar defi- 
nition is adopted -n contemporary Polish work on Polish. Saloni and Swi- 
dzijiski, for example, define prepositions as *a class of uninflected items, whose 
unique form cannot appear on its own, hat* a relating function, and requii^s 
a specific case value' (1986:06).^ Given either of these definitions, a preposi- 
tion always takes a complement. 

As far cui English is concerned, such definitions have been called into ques- 
tion in works of Jespeisen (l924),Emonds (1972), and Jackendoflf (1973, 1977). 
As far as Polish is concerned, however, they are quite widely accepted. 



* This is a slightly revised veimon of the paper read at the 22iid IntemAtional C^n' 
ference on Ckintrastive Lioguistica at Turawa, 4—6 I>eoember, 1986, baaed on material 
in Chapters 1 and 2 of Jaworaks 1986. X am grateful to Professor Rebecca Fosner and 
Mr T. F. Hoad for their comments on chapter drafts, to Bob Borsley for helpful disctis* 
sion of the final shape of the paper, and to numerous Conference participants for their 
comments and questkins. All errors are my responsibility. 

* fPrzifimki to] klaaa lekaemdw nieodmienntfck, ktdnfch jed^na forma nie jest uij/wana 
etsmodtieiniet ma funkej^ tqaeqeq i wyma^ olcr&Hon^ wartoiei pn^padlff>w^. (Saloni and 
Swidziiiski 1986:96). 
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Til tlio present pupt*r, I $IuJl briefly present ai^gumctits for distinguishing 
A chiss f)i intransitive prri>usitioi!5 in English (Sec tion 2), and then uipio that 
PoIi)sli tuo liits intraiuJtivr prcpt^sitioiis (Section 3). The argument involves 
atonip:irison bctwc^cn pn*p;^s!tions and vcrb:% mitl an examination of the dia- 
tributionul properties of the items in question. TJien (Sectioti 4), I shall pre- 
sent a critique of Saloni and l§wickidski*s (1985) argument that prepositions 
in Polish are not heads of plurases. In conclusion (Section 5), I shall note some 
implications of the pit»posi?d analysis. 

In view of the fact th.it in some f?iMramaticaI vmik, tfao items under con- 
siderntron :^re rejrnxtU*il rs % dvcrbs'. I shall use the tenn *preiK)sitional adverbs* 
from Quirk et nL (1085:602) as a neutral term of reference for them, without 
adopting the v'ew that they really are adverbs. On the contrary, the case for 
the recognition of intransitive pi*cpositions rests in part on evidence that *prcp- 
ositionai adverbs' are not 'adverbs\ 

2, Jntmnsitive prepositions in English 

The notion intransitive' preposH;ion has been developed on the basis of 
theoretical as well as empirical considerations. Jespereen*s (1924) argument^ 
echoed in Emonds (1972:547) and Jackendoff (1973:346), is of the former 
type. 

Jespersen seeks to e^t j^blish a greater regularity in the system of parts of 
speech by drawing parallels betwwn wrbs and certain *partick s% which include 
prc|K>sitional adverbs.* He suggests (p, 88) that just as verbs like sing in 
his examples in (1) below can be ^incomplete' (i.e. 'transitive*) and 'complete* 
(i.e. intransitive*), 

(1) a* He sings a song* 
b* He sings. 

so should prepositions be classified in these terms, given that items like in 
and before can occur both with and without a complement. His examples in (2) 
end (3) illustrate.* 

(2) a* He was in the fiouse. 
b. He was in. 



* For Jospcii^n (1924:91)^ particles* are ivords that camiot be da^iiled as nouns^ 
adjectiv^f pronouns, or verl^. Apart from prepcmitionSt this class includes adverbs* coor- 
dinating and subordinating con jtmctions^ and interjections. 

^ T)^ terms transitive* and intransitive" preposition refer to prepositions that do 
and do not take a compienient* respectively. The term ""transitive" verb is usually applied 
to those verbs that take a complement and have participial forms that appear in passive 
constmetions. Thus* transitive* verbs are only a subset of verbs that can take a comple* 
ment. Jespersen's term 'incomplete* verbs seems to be appropriate for all complemettt*tak« 
iag verbs* 
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(3) a. He had been th^ b^ort brmkfasi. 
b. He had been there fejore. 

What seems to be tacitly assumed in Jespersen^s argument has been made 
explicit by Emonds (1972:647) and repeated by Jackendoff (1973:346). 
This is that the morphological identity and semantic similarity between the 
preposition in or before and the prepositional adverb in or before suggeste that 
one may be missing a generalizalaon by placing these and similar items m two 
separate world classes. It looks, then, as if we should say, as Emonds (p. 648) 
and Jackendoff (p. 348) <lo. that some prepositions (e.g. with, at, and for) 
subcategorize for an obligatory NP complement, some (e.g. before, down, and 
around) subcategorize for an optional complement, and that certain other items 
with the same distribution as ordinary PP's (e.g. apart, beforehand, and awoff) 
are prepositions that subcategorize for no complement. This gives us the 
following lexical entries for the three types of prepositions: 

(4) a. 



"with 


b. 


m 


c. 


apart " 


P 




P 




P 


.+[_NPI. 




.-h[_(NP)l. 




M-l 



This proposal is quite plausible. It should, however, bo supported by em- 
pirical considerations. We can do this by a comparison of the distributional prop- 
erties of prepositional adverbs with prototypical, 'ordinary* PP*s on the one 
hand and with prototypical adverb phrases (ADVFs) on the other. By a 'pro- 
totypical* PP, I mean a PP consisting of a preposition and its NP complement, 
and by a 'prototypicar ADVP, I mean an ADVP headed by a central member 
of the category 'adverb' — an item related to an adjective with, in English, 
a -Iff suffix- If it can be shown that prepositional adverbs have the same distri- 
bution as PP*s but not as ADVP's, then it can be claimed that they are prep- 
ositions and not adverbs. 

It foUowB that the fact that prepositional adverbs can appear in the ad- 
verbial position does not hare any bearing on the question of their category 
status because, as iUustrated in (5), both PFs and ADVP's can appear in that 
position.* 

(beforehand. 

(6) Peter read the minutes lot lunch. 

{previouslff. 



• As Quirk et al. (1B86;49) note, it is important to distinguish between the cat- 
egory 'adverbial' and the category 'adverb*. (The Polish counterparts of these terms, are 
respectively, okolicznik and przydowek.) Tlxe former is a functional category like 'subject' 
ipodmiot), 'object' {dopelnienie), etc. , and the latter is a lejdcal category of the same typo 
as 'noun' {rzecsoumk). Verb' {czaeownik)* Some definitions of syntactic cstegonae 
imply that only adverbs can function as adverbials. 
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Four constructions in which prepositional adverbs have the same dis- 
tribution us PP's have been considered by Emonds (pp. 550-554) in his argu- 
ment for intr^- nsitive prepositions.® Below, I shaU give examples of a constru- 
ction not co.i.>!Uered by Emonds, which I think make the point quite Corce- 
fuUy. 

The eunstructioJi involves prc-modilitMtton of adjectives, .Vs we can see in 
(6) and (7), in tlu pre nt'.jt t'tivni po.sition, xjrepositional atlverbs share their 
«lit5tribiition with pmtot; pivitl IT's hut not v. ith protot\-pieal ADVP*s.' 



Given tlie similarity between prepositional adverbs and PP*s, and the contrast 
between prepositional adverbs and ADVFs. it can be concluded that preposi- 
tional adverbs arc prepositions, and not adverbs. 

3, The Polish data 

In this section, I shall argue that certain Polish preposition-like items which 
appear without a complement should b« analysed as intransitive prepositionB. 
(8)— (11) contain the relevant examples. 

(8) a. Autobus zatrzymal si? obokdworca, 

bus stopped PRT by station(GEN) 
b. Autobus zatraymal si^ obok. 

(9) . a. Bank zbudowano naprzeciw mmeum. 

bank was-built opposite museum(GEN) 
b. Bank zbudowano naprwciw, 

(10) a. Wokol damn chodzily kaczfci. 
around hou8e(GEN) walked ducks 
b. Wokol chodzily kaczki. 



' All Emonds* arguments are repeated by Jaokendoff (1973:345-348). 
^ I am grateful to Mr T. F. Hond for providing me with the example in (7). For soroer 
Bpcakors, all exomples in (C) are fairly acceptable. 



*In rrct nt u'offft 
(6) a. -^ifittcr 
Reccntbf 





*In rrcvttt ijf ars 
(7) 'hSina 
Rcanily 
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{II) a. Weunu^ damn bylo peino dymu. 

iiiside house (GEN) was much smoke 
b. FT etwMj</« byto pelao dymtL 

The items in question are standardly dasfflfied as "prepositions' when follow- 
ed by an NP in sentences like (Sa)— (11a), but when not followed by a comple- 
ment, 08 in (8b)-{llb), they are 'adverbs' {przysl^wki; cf. Sambor (1971: 
126-128); Grzegorczykowa (1976:116)) or ^particle-adverbs* {partpkuh-przy- 
s0wki; cf. Grochowski (1984:259); Saloni and lgwidzi6ski (1986:95-97; 115)).» 
According to W^tor (1969:373), what I describe as prepositional adverbs 
are regarded as prepositions used as ad^rbs. According to Klemensiewios 
(1937:67), the items in question in (8a)— (11a) are 'defective prepositions' 
(pnyimki niewla^iipe)^ which are adverbs when they appeor on their own. 

The multiple classification of these items as prepositions and as adverbs re- 
sembles the traditional classification of dmilar items in English. In response to 
this classification, we can recall Jespersen's comparison between 'incomplete' 
and 'complete' verbs and 'incomplete' and 'complete' prepositions (cf. p. 172 
above). As illustrated in (12), Polish also has verbs of both types and so Jes- 
persen's case for intransitive prepositions based on this comparison is equally 
plausible for Pol»h. 

(12) a. Z^i^ ztUpiewai pumnk^. 
band sang song 
b. Zespdl za^iewaL 

As far as I am aware, Polish data have not been considered in the light of 
this argument. It is my task, then, to assess the viabiUty of this argument for 
Polish by considering the empirical evidence for analjrsing oboh, etc. in (8b)— 
(lib) as intransitive prepositions. 

As in my discussion of "B^ngl"** prepcMitional adverbs, I shall (»>mpare the 
distributaonal properti^ of Polish ^epositdonal adverbs with prototypical 
PFs and prototypical ADVFa. The latter, in Polish, are phrasw headed by 
forms related to adjectives, ending in -o or -e such as, for example, dakko 'far* 
and wcze^ie 'early', whose related adjectives are, respectively, daUhi 'far* and 
WGseany 'early*. 



• AooQiding to Saloni (1974:100), and Saloni aod iSwidzii^ (1985:95, 97), the class 
of *pairticle-adverbs' is a heterogeneous set of items, which do not inoet the criteria for 
any other I^cal CBAegory, including prepositions an odjectire-relsted adverbs. It re- 
sembles somewhat Jespersen's class of 'particles* (cf. note 3 above). In my argument be- 
low, the fact that prepositional adverbs do not pattern with prototypical ADVP's is not 
of any consequence for this position. However, the fact that prepositional adverbs have 
the same distribution as prototypical PP*8 ai^^ that they should not be regarded as 
members of nn unrelated category with unpredictable properties. 
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We I(K>k first a subjectless precidativc construction such as in (13). 

(13) Dziadkowi byto blisko do dwwrea. 
granddad(DAT) it-wns near to station 
*It was close to the station for granddad/ 

This contains an experiencer NP in the dative cnse and a predicative AD VP. 
(14) illustrates that neither the prepositional adverbs not the corresponding 
PP's from (8)— (11) can appear as predicates in tliis construction.* 



(14) *Dziadfa)wi bylo 



o6ofc {litvorca). 
nuprzcciw {mttztum). 
wokM (c^owtt), 
iixiviK^rz (rfomtt). 



Here, then, "we have one example of a contrast between prepositional adverbs 
and PP's on the one hand, and AD VP's on the other. 

We tnrn next to a construction with the verb t^ygkfda6 'look' in the sense of 
'seem' or *appear to be*. As illustrated in (15), an ADVP can appear as its com- 
plement. 

(15) Stf)d t« drzewa w}'gliidaly 6a«/j;o rfalefco. 
from-here these trees looked very far 

However, neither a PP nor a prepositional adverb can appear in this position: 

(^k {divorca). 

(16) *8tivd t« drzewa ^\^'2ll^daiv < , , , , 

\weumqirz («omw). 

Finally, we consider the intensifier tuz. Like right in EnglisJi, it can modify 
PP's and prepositional adverbs but not equivalent ADVP's.*® The examples in 
(17) illustrate that tuz cannot co-occur with ADVP's. 



* In accurdimce with standard practice, in (14) and subsequently, optional elements 
in example sentences are marked off by parenthe^s. 

All tliree categories, ADVP's, FF's, and prepositional adverbs can occur as predicates 
with btf6 in non'Subject!^ sentences, eg. : 

(i) Bank byl f'^*-?' . , 

{naprzeetw {mmeum). 

bank was (farther 

i opposite mvsseum 

This construction, then, does not provide any evidence for the category status of prep- 
ositiona) adverbs. 

The co-oceurrence of tus with PP*s in Polish is somewhat restricted in compari- 
son with right in English. 
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(17) a. Adam mieszka liii blisko. 

Adam lives right near 
b. ^Wjpadek zdarzyi si^ ivz poprzednio. 
accident happened PRT right previously 

The examples in (18) illustrate that tuz can modify PP's and prepositional 
adverbs. 

(18) a. Autobus zatrzymal si^ iuz obok {dworvn). 

bus stopped PBT right by Citation 

b. Bank zbudowano tuz naprzeciw {mttseum). 
bank was*built right opposite museum 

c. tTvz wokii igomht) chodziiy kaczki. 
r^t around garage walked ducks 

d. Tvz wewnqin {domu) bylo pelonu djinu. 
right inside house was much smoke 

It turns out, then, that not only a general comparison between verbs and 
prepontions but also the distributional properties of preiK)sitional adverbs 
suggest that they should be analyi^ as intoansitive prepositions. 

These intransitive prepositions differ from other prepositions, such as 
jpriscrf 'in front', hoh 'by', za 'behind', etc. when they appear without a comple- 
ment. IHiese prepositions can aj^ar on their own only in a specific linguistic 
context, such as illustrated in (19), which is an exchange between two speakers. 

(19) A: Mam postawid ten yv&ion koio stoht czy no? 

have-I put this vase by table or on 
'Shall I put this vase by the table or on the table?' 
B: Postaw iMo. 
put by 

Intransitive prepositions can also appear in such contexts, as the following 
example illustrates. 

(20) A: Posadzidte waraywa obokszklami czy wemu^'i 

plant these vegetables by greenhouse or inside 
'Shall I plant the^ vegetables by the greenhouse 
or inside?' 

B: Posadi weitrru^rz. 
plant inside 

Apart from this, however, inlaranaitive prepositions can appear without 
a specific preceding discourse. Thiis, there is a clear contrast in acceptability 
in the following examples with intransitive prepositions (similar to the 
examples in (8b)— (lib)) and with transitive prepositions with no com- 
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pteroent: 



Obok 



(21) a. 



Naprzeciw wybudowali nam lotnisko. 



by ] 

oppoHitc J thcy-built us airport 
hy } 




calldem ciepb. 



we-had beautiful view 



mifUsmy pigkny widok. 




Given this contrast, it is appropriate r>ot to regard the occurrences of prep- 
ositions like kolo in special contexts like (19) as instances of intransitive prep- 
ositions. 

4, Polish prt pomtion/i oa hrmh of phrases 

Having presented the case for intransitive prepositions in Polish, I now re- 
turn to Saloni imd ^widzi^ski^s (1985) defimition of prepositions (cf. p. 171 
above). In particular, I shall consider their view that preixxsitions in Polish 
are not heads of phrases. 

The data in (8)— (11) above call into question this definition, especiaiiy, 
the clause statmg that the uuique form of a preposition 'cannot appear on 
its own*. Saloni and ^dziitski would most likely agree that o6ofc *by', naprze- 
ciw 'opposite*, etc. are prepositions when followed by an NP and these fonns ~ 
M we have seen — do appear on their own without special linguistic context 
(cf. (21) above). I think that the lack of discussion in their work of the data 
I have considered constitutes a significant gap in their account of prepositions 
and prepositional phrases. 

Saloni and ^widziiiski's inclusion of this clause in the definition of prep- 
ositioDS seems to be a et^nsequence of their conception of heads of phrases, which 
— I sluiU arfjue — is unsatisfaetorj- lirespectivc of the 'intransitive prt|M)Si- 
tions* data. Since Suloni and l^widziiisld give a good deal of prominence to 
the idea that prt positions are not heads of phrases in Polish and since in recent 
grammatical theory it is assumed that prepositions are heads of phrases oven 
in languages with a mixture of prepositions and a range of morphological case 
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hnoB (see espedaUy Jaokendoff (1977)» Emonds (1985)), it seems worth dia- 
cussing SaSoni and iSwidziiiski^s position. 

IThe only reason that they have for denying prepositions the status of a head 
is that prepomtional constituents of which they are a part cannot be reduced 
to the preposition itself (p. 64). For example, z kina 'fiora the cinema (GEN)* 
cannot be reduced to z. Since a phrase like this cannot be reduced to the noun 
(or NP) alone either, they conclude (p. 65) that phrases like z kina are exo- 
centrio (i.e. head-less) preposition-nominal (PNP) phrases {fratey przyvmhowo- 
wmiml'm [PBNP), 

It is not dear what general criterion S8!:>m and Swidzi^aki are appealing 
to here. Either they claim that it must be possible for all members of a cat- 
egory to appear on their own for it to be a head, os they claim that only ^me 
members of a category must have this ability. If they assume the former, 
then they cannot regard Polish adjectives as heads because it is not possible 
for all of them to appear on their own, e.g., 

(22) a. Tomek jest «&^ny doiartdw. 

Tomek is inclined to jokes 
b. 'Tomek jest *ifo»n^. 
Tomek is inclined 

and they cannot regard English verbs as heads because it is nut possible for 
all of them to appear on their own, e.g.: 

(23) a. He*s been ecUiitg. 

b. 'He's been rfeixmnnflp. 

Furthermore, if they oMume thai it must be possible tor all members of 
a category to appear on their own for it to be a head, then Pdfish verbs count 
as heads only if utterances like (2i)B are considered as legitimate examples 
of verbs appearing on their own. 

(24) A: Nie jestempewien,(»y Boti* przekona 

not I-am sure whethear Fiotr will-convin<» 
ji| do malieiistwa. 
her to marrii^ 

*rm not sure if Piota* will talk her into marriage*. 
B: Przekona, 
*He wiU.' 

Such 'reductions' of verb piinises to verbs alone are possible in s^dfic lin- 
guistic contexts but not as meaningful utterances in their own right (cf. 
Polajiski 1966:87). 

But if verbs in such contexts count as heads, then prepositions will also 
because — as we have already seen — any preposition can appear on i1» 
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own in similar circumstances (cf. (10) and (20) above). (26) and (20) contain 
further examples of this point. 

25) Kazatem, by usiedli przy stole, a nie no. 
I-told that they-sat at table and not on 

'I told them to sit at the table, not on the table.' 

26) A: Czy wypadek zdarzyl si^ przed konccrtem? 

whether accident Imppened PBT before concert 
•Did the accident happen before the concertr 
B; Kie.po. 
•No, after.' 

It is donbtful, then, whether Saloni and Swidziiiski assume the strong 

version of the criterion, , . * r 

If, however, they assume its weaker version, whereby it is sufficient lor 
only ^me members of a category to appear on their own for it to be a head, 
then the fact that abok 'by', mprzeciw 'opposite', etc. can appear with and 
without a compbmcnt argues for analysing Polish prepositions as heads." 

Thert^ is one other reason why one should be sceptical about the value 
of Saloni and gwidziriski's criterion for identifying heads of phrases. As far 
as prepositions ure concerned, it has the consequence that among non-hcads 
(e.g. determiners and intensifiers), there is a c lass of items which have the 
central characteristics of heads. 

It is generally accepted that heads determine the identity and — to a 
large extent - the structure of phrases of which they are a part. 

Most linguists would agree that the fact that a phrase like an old^ man 
or its Polish counterpart slary czhwiek contains a noun makes it a *noun 
phrase'. Likewise, the fact that a phrase like quite ymmg or its Polish counter- 
part calkiem mlotbj contains an adjective makes it an an 'adjective phrase'. 
That heads affect the structure of the phrase of which they are a constituent 
can be illustrated with examples of 'subcategorization'. For example, the 
verb kick in English requires an NF but not a clause as a complement (cf. 
kick a ball vs. *kick that he'll walk again), and the verb hope requires a clause 
but not an NP {cf- hope that he'll walk again vs. *ho^ a bail). 

Polish prepositions have both these characteristics and, in fact. Saloni 
and gwidzinski describe prepositions as haviag these characteristics. As was 
noted earlier (cf.p. 179 above), they hibel a phia«'e that contains a preposition 
a 'preposition-nominal phrase' - obviously distinct from a phrase not con- 

" It is woth ncting that not oven the weaker form of the criterion is accepted within 
the Govemment-Einding framework, in which INFL and COMP are regarded as heads 
of S and S-bar. respeetively (cf. Chomaky (1985)). Neither S nor S-bar can be reduced 
to thesi, eiemeuts. 
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taitiing a preposition. Furthennore, if the ease form of the NP complement of * 
preposition is a comiK>nent of the structure of the 'pnposiljon>nominal 
phrase*, then prepositions, determine this aspect of the structure of the phrase 
through their specific requirements. 

Given that Polish prepositions have both these eentr<il characteristics of 
heads, analysing them as non^heads is a problematie position in any restric- 
tive approach to grammatical description. 

5. Condimon 

In this paper, I have presented the case for recognizing a class of 'in- 
transitive prepositions' in Polish as well as in Bngiish. This is aiiabigouB 
to the class of 'intransitive verbs* and inchides lexical items traditionally^ 
classified as 'adverbs* (or as *particle-adverbs*). In comparing the distribution 
of these items with the distribution of 'ordinary* PP*a and ADVP*s I hope 
to have demonstrated that this position as well-motivate. Turning to a separ- 
ate but related issue, I have provided a critical evaluation of Saloni and 
l^dziiiski*s (1985) claim that prepositions in Polish are not heads {^phrases. 

The recognition of intransitive prepositions extends the membership of 
the category 'preposition* but it reduce the heterogeneity of the categoxy 
'adverb* (or 'partide-aiverb*). It also undermines traditional definitions of 
prepositions while allowing a more adequate classfication of the items in 
question. 

my discussion, I referred only to four lexical items for which the 'in- 
transitive preposition* analysis is appropriate. Further attempts at the clas- 
sification of other preposition-like items (simple and complex) which can 
appear with or without a complement should include a con^eration of the 
'intransitive preposition* option. 

Finally, let me note that there are, I think, gocKi reasons for analysing 
the Polish demonstratives tu 'here*, wtedy 'then', sti^ 'firm-here*, przedtem 
'beforehand*, eto. as intransitive prepositions rather than '(pronominal) 
adverbs* or 'pronouns*, as they are usually referred to in the literature. Argu- 
ments for and a discussion of some of the implii^tions of this position can be 
found in Jaworska (1986). 
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COGNITIVE PROCESSES IX APACHEAX ENGLISH* 

Gtmx^K&'O Baktett 



idrngtia^ <»ntact sttuations are not onlj livuig lafooratories of diaohronic 
pxoceEises ahedding light on many questions -pmed by historical i%const«iio* 
tion but also interlingual perfonnonces, in and of themselves, provide a window 
into the nature of human cc^gnition. While sodal factors are lar^^ly responsible 
for the oompetition between supeistrates and substrates, psychological pro- 
<»aaes provide operations to cope with the ojqganization of an environment 
of coexistmg linguistic systems. Salient among the strategies of coming to 
tenns with bidirectional linguistic pressures is the rule of the mother tongue; 
however, it is not the oxily strategy available. It is the goal of this paper to 
examine in a language contact situation rcicrred to here as Apachean English 
(AE) three interlingual constraints of which only one is directly attributable 
to the transfer from the first language (LI). A second cotutraint concerns 
the internal reanaiysis or regularization of certain structures in American 
English (L2), while a third is in no way connected to either the substrate 
or the supei^trato but seems to appeal to independent universal cognitive 
processes available to humans through an innate bioprogram. 

The Apachean languages (Western Apache, Navajo, Mescalero, Jicarilla), 
especially Navajo with over 140,0(M> sgeak&TB^ reprint the larg^ contingent 
of indigenous speech in the United States; however, by the 1960*s and 70*s 
it was evid^t that EngUsh as an L2 was gaining ground. Nowadays, it is 
frequently the case that- the children's first and parents* prefeired language 
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is English, but it is an EngHdi variety whose phonologj-, grammar as well a.» 
semantics have been Indianized by the Apachean substratum. 

As in most language contact situations, AE shows laoct licfinite trivc:'-* 
ui interlingual transfer from the substrate on the phonologic;, ! IcveL It is not 
the case in AE that pidginization. as Kay and Sankcflf (1074) l^ave iiv^i^i. 
has contributed to u uniform CV :itrueture regi^rdless of phonologicui nonstrauv.s 
from the Ll or L2. Even in ciassi<^ pidginization siluations, such as Hawaiian 
Enplish. Ll piioiiolojrical transfer Hcem.s to be evident (Bidicrtoii and O 

Xavaju and Western Apache iiave lour basic vowels for whicli length, 
nasalization and tone ai-e phonemic: 

(I) /ll/, /e/, /i/, /o/ 

Hince Apaclican languajjes have no glides, English compound vowels such as 
/ey/ often i come /e/ as in /pie/ for piay in AE. Also. Apachean nasaUzation 
of vowels is at times transferred to EngUsh when nasals follow vowels, as m 
/siynin/ for seeing. In addition, there is greater tenseness in the articulation 
of Navajo vowels than in the case of English. This characteristic, when trans- 
ferred to AE, often results in audible divergence from standard pronunciation. 

Furthermore, six of the English consonantal phonemes - /v/, /!/, 
/e/. /r/, hi - have no proximate correspondents in Apachean languages: 
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As a result, a number of Ll influenced productions i'tvolving consonants are 
present in AE (Bartelt 1981). For example, /e/ becomes /f/ in medial and final 
position as in /befwum/ for bathroom and /wif/ for with; however, it becoines 
M/ in initial position, as in /denk/ for thank. Also jbj becomes /d/ m untia. 
as wen as medial position, as in /diyz/ for these and /m.dar, for tmthtr. Another 
exarapkj, /v/ becomes /b/ or /f/ in word initial position and becomes /b/ m 
womdfinal position, as in /beriU/ or /ferili/ for verff and /glab/ for glove. la 



addition, /r/ becomes /w/ or /!/. as in /wed/ or /led/ for red. Since Apachean 
languages have limited use of consonant dusters, with none occurring in syl- 
lable anal position, English consonant dasters fldj and /gl/ are approximated 
to Apachean /tt/ and /dl/, resulting in AE /tl/ and /dl/. 

Few consonants can appear in word final position in Apachean languages; 
yet, the use of the glottal stop /'/, which is phonemic, is quite frequent in word 
final position. As a result, productions like /Ma*/ for clock vte quite common 
in AE; in fact, it is the tran^r of this phonological constraint rrhich may 
be the main contributor to the *choppy* quaUty so characteristic of AE. 

The Apachean languages share a number of morphological characteristics 
which are widespread Native American ^ts. Prominent among these are 
the highly synthetic processes in both the nominal and verbal phrases. 
Typically, the root, which is often monosyllabio .takes on a number of affixes 
to produce rather complex forms. Fop example, in Navajo a root noun takes 
on a pronominal prefix to expreffl possesion as in 

(3) be^gashii bitsee' ~ the cow's tatt 
(cow his-tail) 

Even Navajo pronouns can take on an affix, representing such categories 
as postpositions, which function like prepositions in most Indo-European 
languages, as in 

(4) kin bich ^ yishdal - I am walking toward the house 
(house it-toward I am walking) 

Thus, postposition suffixes can occur with pronominal prefix forms usually 
attached to nouns as possessives. 

Also, question formation is accomplished in part by using affixes on nouns. 
Since Navajo employs tone to distinguish meaning as in 'a^4i' (mouth) and 
*uzee* (medicine), the use of word pitch to indicate interrogation is not avai- 
lable. Instead, the particle da* and nominal suffix -Uh signal a question. Thus, 
a declarative such as 

(5) naaltsoos ts4 bik'idah silsooz — 
the piece of paper is on the rock 

can become an interrogative without rising 
intonation: 

(6) da' naaltsoosish ts6 bik'idah siisooz — 
Is the piece of paper on the rook? . 

Apachean verbal complexes are composed of stems which are inflected 
for mode and aspect and to which elements, such as subject and object pro- 
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nominal forms can be prefixed. For example, Navajo verbs incorporate pro- 
nouns i-epresenting the pronoun subject and the pronoun object of the verbal 
action, even though a free form subject or object may be present in the 
sentence, as in 

(7) bilag4anaa bizaad bfhoosh'aah ~ 

I learn English (white man his-Ianguage it-I-leam) 

Thus, the verbal complex incorporates the pronoun subject prefix -sh- and the 
pronoun object prefix hi- with the verb stem occurring in sentence final 
position. A verb stem by itself has actually only a very abstract meaning 
but is modified by inflections and prefixes for meanings us ialiy represented 
by unrelated verbs in Indo-Euorpean languages. 

The verb Umk in (7) contains an imperfective mode inflection: liowevcr. 
its temporal meaning cannot be translated as strictly present tens«». rathnr, 
the action in thought of as being incomplete and in the act of beiti^ actromplish- 
ed. In other words, manner ami kind of action instead of time are fmphasizcii 
in modes and aspects'. 

Motles and aspects rombinc tjuite tommonly in Apachean lam^iuajjcs. 
resulting in additional verb stem inflections. For example, tiie inipert'ectivc 
mode may also be continuative in aspect expressing that an action has begun, 
that it has not been completed and that it will continue ovor jin indefinitciv 
lonj; }>eriod of time. The stem form in the continuative aspect of the in\- 
perfcctivc mo<le i hangcs to —'a as in 

(8) b^sh naash a — I carry a knife 

The perfecti%«' mode is used when the action is complete but it doe:» not 
necessarily imply a specific point in past time. The verb stem form is -a as in 

(9) taah yi^ — I completed the act of putting it into the water 

The progressive mode implies that the action is in progress and the stem 
form -ail as in 

(10) yi8h*44l — I am carrying it along 

The usitative mode refers to an action which is performed habitually 
and the ^tem form is -*aaA as in 

(11) taah yish'aih — T habitually put it in the water 

The iterative mode describes repetition of an action and requires the same 
stem form -'ddh as the usitative; however, the iterative prefix «tt, connoting 
repetition is added: 

(12) taah nish'aah — I repeatedly put it in tiic water 



The optative mode is used to express desire or wish and is realized through 
the stem form -'ooi and the prefix gho- as in 

(13) taali ghdsh'Aat - I might put it in the water 

The senieifactive aspect denotes an action which occurs once and is neither 
continued nor repeated as in 
(U) s^tai — I gave him a kick 

The repetitive aspect, on the other hand, refers to an action that is repe- 
ated several times as in 

(15) nin^tAil - I gave him a succession of kicks 

Some speakers of Apachean Imguages may use the repetitive aspect and the 
iterative mode interchangeably, since the difference betw^n the two is very 

subtle. . ^ X • !• J 

The Apachean verb stem, then, denotes an action or state in a generahased 

or abstract sense and expresses specific verbal ideas only when it is modified 

by modal and aspectual inflections and prefixes representing pronoun subjects, 

objects and other elements. Time of the action is generaUy of secondary 

concern; however, it certainly can be expressed by the use of such free form 

time adverbials as mie for past time and dooleel for future time as in 

(16) yishaatnf^^ 

(1 am walking along it was) 

(17) yishaal dooiee* 

(I am walking along it will be) 

Thus the Apachean languages share a number of North American areal 
features such as affixation of many types of elements, especially the prefixa- 
tion of pronoun markers to nominal roots and verbal stems. An additional 
widespread Native American characteristic, the weak difference between 
mode and tense, is also present in Apachean. , , * 

As shown in (7) Navajo verbs incorpoiate pronoun subjects and object 
in OSV order; however, when the subject and object are also represented 
by nouns the order is generally SOV in the verbal complex as well is in the 
proposition 

(18) *ashkii sfaash yiyiiitfig. - the boy saw the bear (boy bear he-it-saw) 

Sentences which contain object nouns but no subject nouns also maintain 
(S)OV word order as in 

(19) ts6 n^idii*^ - he picked up a rock (rock he-it-picked up) 
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The Apachean morphological and Kyntarti<- charattenstics <iisoussed ,«;'> 
far can be represented as in 

(20) 8 
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Of the many morphological and syntactic idiosyncracies ir AE. <miy a 
few Htructures can be isolated with some degree of certainty as the result 
of interlingual transfer. For example, traces of SOV order are evident in AK 

(21) that tcaclier. I seen Jier at the store. 

Considering that the subject pronoun would hv part of the v< rh in Apachean . 
this sentence maintains (S)OV order. Also, the retlundant use t)f the niaseiilinf 
gender in AE 

(22) the dog he barks 

reliects Apachean third person marking whieli disregards gender and mui- 
logizes subject pronoim incorporation in the verbal complex. 

However, it is not clear whether other morphological and syntactic charac- 
teristics in AE are due to substrate constraitits. For instance, the omission 
of plurab, possessives, agreement, infinitives, gerunds, might actually be the 
reduction of English surface structure, resulting in the derivational shallowness 
o*" internal regularization so common in most contact situations. Studies 
on another Indian Enfehsh variety ~ Isletan English — might illustrate this 
point. Initially, Leap (1973) waa convinced that the EngUsh spoken at Isletc^ 
Pueblo (New Mexico) was shaped by the phonological and syntactic properties 
of Tiwa (Aztec Tanoan). Leap even went as far as suggesting that laletan 
EngUsh be considered a variety of Hwa and that Isletans were not bilingual 
in the sense that they controlled two separate linguistic systems. Instead, 
Leap proposed, they controlled only two separate lexicons which were brought 
together under a single system of phonological and syntactic rules. In sub- 
sequent studies, however. Leap (1976a) qualified this claim when he noticed 
that Ll constraints did not always take precedence over L2 conventions. 
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For example, the \iS6 of double negatives as in 

(23) You dorCt record n<me of your wills or any of your transactions with 
the BIA 

was regarded by Leap as an extension of L2 instead of direct transfer £n>m LI. 
Yet, he pointed out that nonstandard conventions such as double negation 
do not alwavs conform to the often assumed uniformity of nonskindard speech. 
Thus, there is a semantic contrast with single negation in (23), motivated 
by a similar LI distinction. 

A case of Isletan English grammar which does not have even indirect input 
from Tiwa is the extension of English number marking on nouns to number 
marking on verbs as well. As a result, pluralized subjecte occur with singular 
verbs, while singular subjects consistently appear with pluralized verbs as in 

(24) There are some parties that goes on over there 
(26) Some peoples from the outside comes in 

(26) Maybe the govcrvor go to these parents' homes 

(27) About a dollar a day serve out your term 

Leap had at first interpreted these patterns on the basis of transfer of LI 
structures but realized later (1976c) that there was an alternative interpreta- 
tion. He postulated that what was really happening was a kind of re-analysis 
of English syntax in order to make it conform to underlying Isletan English 
syntactic motivations such as an apjwal to the naturalness of markedncss 
principles. For instance, if number concord in standard English and Isletan 
English is contrasted, as in 

(28) [oMInf - [-aM]vb 

(29) [oMjsp [oM]vt» 

(29) would have to tx)n8idered more natural than (28). Therefore, under- 
Ijring motivations for productions such as (24)— (27) may not necessarily 
be tied to Ll wnstraints. 

A similar appeal to natural language properties was made by Leap (1976b) 
m regard to the use of uninflected BE in Isletan English. Suice this seems 
to be a oreole-like feature also found in Black English, monogenesista such as 
Dillard (1972) have projwsed the diffusion of plantation English by escaped 
slaves who sought refuge among Indians of the Southwest. Leap rejects this 
interpretation entirely and claims that L2 situations anywhere in a natural 
fashion will exhibit certain similarities regardless of Ll input. Therefore, 
in sentences such as 

(30) I be inside the post office every Thursday at noon 

uninfl'-'^ted BE marks a distributive sense often in iterative contexts to 
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refer to states and events which ore i^riodically discontinued and again 
resumed* Even though this usage pattern resembles the distributive BE of 
Black English, Leap (1976b:98) argues for the idea of natural English prop- 
erties which represent a common potential available to all speakers of English: 

The prineiple requires tlio vise of an a^tempoml verb in deep Btniotute, which is why » 
eonsistent agreement in itsi tonro-asprjct properties doOT emerge mxder formal assess- 
ment..* The **natural EttuUali** tirgiunent imptira. of course^ that any speaker of 
English could, save for tlio interference of standard Er^Esh constraints^ use a 
dsstributi\'e //e. 

In addition, I>ap points out that even standard English speakers distri- 
butive BE when referringc to an iterative semantic implication as in 

(31) If 3^ou don't bo quiet, I'm going to spank you! 

Ill siiort, natural English properties constitute a kind of inter-speech com- 
munit}^ overlap. Tl^ese general constraints arc in turn controlled by shakers 
in terms of their idiosyncratic linguistic backgrounds. Stout M\d Erting 
(1976:119) add that: 

there are general nonstandtml features which operate across ethnic and geographic 
boundaries — features \rhic!x may }fo reticotions of universfd lanpniage propertiw<> 
Tlieae ^'univorsals^* then interact ^nth specific f«?atures from native languagee**^ 
to yield varieties of non9tandarci Engli^i . . . c^soeiated with ethnically identifiable 
communities of sfi^akers . » « 

Thus, Indian English structures nuiy be rcsulte of (a) direct Ll transfer* 
(b) internal reunalysis, sometimes motivated by Ll preferences, and (c) 
universal processes. 

The interaction between these three constraints can be observed es^cially 
well in such categories as AUX, as the example of uninflected BE demon* 
strates. Southwestern Indian languages do not have auxiliary verbs as such 
but certainly share the universal category of AUX* Steele (1978) has noted 
that the assumption that AUX is verb*like in all langui^s may not always 
be sale. In A|mchean, as illustrated in (20}» propositionaJ qualifiers like mode/ 
aspectual elements take on the rold of auxiliary verbs. In AE productions, 
indii^ct H AUX constraints seem to surface. This phenomenon, however, 
cannot be seen in terms of a transfer of certain grammatical structures but as a 
transfer of semantic notions concerning the nature of states and actions* 
In traditional Apachean culture, time is viewed not in linear but in cyclical 
terms bus«»d on repetition and predictability of occurring events. Thus, daily 
activitien arc scheduled to follow the sun's movements, aiui it is the repeti- 
tion of tliese activities which creates a balance nnd sense of order. Conse- 
quently, tense which reflects linear time such as in lado-Eim^pean languages 
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is of less importance than tilie t^rpe of action, whether it is momentaneous, 
progre^ing, continuing, customary, etc. 

Several of the modes and aspects in Apachean languages discussed in (7)~ 
(15) express the cyclical nature of Apachean temporality. For example us 
noted in (11) the usitative mode denotes habituality in performing an act. 
When this meaning is transferred to AJ5, the tense sequencing in narrative 
technique seems to be a manipulation of Englu^ tense markers in order to 
reflect an Apachean sense of temporality. The semantics of the usitative mode 
surfaces in AE in the use of the Englisli present tense for past contexts: 

(32) I ictw working in the store this summer. 
While working at the store, I met many 
people ... Always I have to put in gas 
for the people. Alw I have to stack 
things on the shetf. Every day after 
work I have to sweep the floor and clean 
the counter. 

The past tense forms and the reference to this summer in the first part of the 
narrative clearly indicate past context; however, this Navajo hi speaker 
shifts to the present tense to describe habitual performances. 

Another use of the English simple present tens© refers to the Apachean 
imperfective mode as in (7) which indicates that the action is incomplete 
but in the process of being completed: 

(33) I hope you have a good Christmas out there- As for our part, all of 
us families ham good Christmas. But no white Christmas though. 

The use of the present tense form haffe is an expression of the idea that the cele- 
bration of Christmas was not quite over at the time of the production of this 
text. Therefore, the use of the past tense would have seemed inappropriate 
to an Apachean LI speaker thinking in terms of imperfective modaUty. 

An example of interaction between Ll transfer and L2 reanalysis can be 
seen in 

(34) As I was a small baby ... ray mother used to fed me. My grandmother 
is the maia one that raise me. When they go somewhere they wed 
to carry me around. Then when I got to be a year old then they take 
m© to a hospital and I stayed in for a year. Finally they took me out 
of hospital and they took me- home. There at home I get into every- 
thing. I used to make a big mess. And m;, mother med to get after me. 

The first .shift in tense occurs in tlie third sentence of this text. However, it 
is not due to a transfer of an Ll mode or aspect. Instead, & nonstandard 
English coiistraint seems to be at play. In the niind of the speaker, the reference 
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to past time in tjhis sentence indicates tbat the gnindmcther is still aliTe, while 
i*eference to past time might imply that she is dead. A native English speaker 
would, in fact, resort most likely to the same kind of nonstondoxd tense usage« 
On the other hand, the omission of -rf in raise soems to be phonologically 
based {lack of c»n«^nants or consonant clustere in word final position in Apa- 
rhean, see p, 185); nevertheless, i>nst timi seems to be implied. Yet, in the 
fourth sentence the use of the present in jo is nen-native and refers to an 
action which was performed habitually, hence the transfer of the usitative 
mode. This same xyrocess can also be j^een in th sentence 'There at home 
1 get into ever^'thhig* in winch the sliift in tense is Ui^d to separate the action 
from the others in the narrative sequence to emphasize its habitual perfor- 
mance. 

Independent support fur the interaction of constraints described aln^ve 
t!omes from Wolfram s (19S4) study on unmarked tense in English productions 
of Piieblons. He found the use of present tense (unmarked tense) to be heavily 
favored in habitual contexts as if habituality is preserved to some extent in 
the nnmarldng of tense. In addition, phonological constraints such as the re- 
duction of word final clusters in LI, and L2 contraints such as the use of the 
historical present are also resfwunible for the unmarking of tense, according 
to Wolfrran. 

The third constraint ~ uriversal languag;? processes — can also be de- 
tected in the AUX structures vf AE. One of the most promising directions of 
research on unive rsal procesKt^ is Bickerton's (1981) concept of a bioprogram 
which seems to surface in creolization ar*d Ll acquisition and which also seems 
to play a role in L2 acquisition, aceonlini^ to Huebner (1985), The bioprogram 
refers to a theorized innate blueprint for human language which includes the 
capacity for sentential complementation, for making a sj^cific/nonspecific 
distinction, and for developing an AUX which includes a state /process dis- 
tinction and punctual/nonpunctual distinction, Bickerton (1981:4) claims to 
see eviden^H? of a bioprogram of human language primarily in those situations 
of language contact in which continuity of language transmission has been 
severely affeeted, and he resitricts his use of the word creole to refer to languages 
which 

1) Arose out of a pidgin which bad existed for more than a generation, 

2) Arose in a ]^pulation where not more than 20 percent weie native spe- 
akers of the dominant language and where the remaining 80 percent was 
compost of diverse language groups. 

Tliis rather narrow definition eliminates a number of languages such as 
Tok Timn and Reunion Creole which have traditioneily been regarded as Cre- 
oles. Rided out would also be the countless other contact situations which have 
produced massive stiiictural changes in various languages such as Middle 
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EngHsh. However, if ibe existence of a biopK^nibm Is evident in sitnaatdons as 
those defined by B),^rton and if parallels can be detected in LI as well as 
UZ acquisition, the a fragments of it should surface in other language contact 
situations as well In lEict, M&hlhuusler (1084) mention that languages such 
as Fapia Kristang share most of Bickerton's bioprogram features in spite of 
their not meeting his ^cial conditions. 

The American Southwest has never had the social conditions for the crca* 
tion of ideal creoUzation models as those envisioned by Bickerton. However, 
geographic isolation of Indian reservations and a social distance l^tween su- 
perstrate and substrate speakers have contributed to a definitdy deficient 
transmission of the superslarate; while, the substrate, of course, (»nt4nued to 
be present as a source of input. In Bickerton's definition of social conditions, 
on the other hand, both the superstrat and i^e substrate are restricted in 
availability. Until World War II, the percentage of superstrate speakers on 
Indian r^rvations was low and was comprised primarily of government offi- 
cials, traders, teachers, public health personnel, etc. However, even in the three 
foUowing decades when off-reservation contact became regular, the ancestral 
language remained the Ll for most Navajos and Western Apaches (Spolsky 
and Kari 1974). Thus several generations used a pidginized form of English 
before children in the mid 1970's began to nativize Indian English. Further- 
more, this nativization has oocured gradually rather than rapidly as in the 
classic creolizatton edtuation, since American Indians, in the ^uthwest at 
least, have been fortunate to be able to maintain communities which range 
fh>m traditional cultural contexts to rather transitional ones. Therefore, the 
Indian English situation differs a great deal from the classic Creole situation, 
and even though Indian English differs from the standard, it cannot be labeled 
a Creole in the classic sense. Nevertheless, a number of structures in Apachean 
English, particularly AUX charactocistics r^arding t&asB and aspects, are 
puzzling when searched for in either the LI or L2 but to moke sense when 
seen as the result of universal process activated by an innate bioprogram. 

In regard to tense and aspect, the biojnt^pnun mak«», according to Bicker- 
ton's formulations, distinctions between state/nonstate and punotual/non- 
punctual. In classic Creoles, such as Guyanese, nonpi^t stativ^ and past non- 
statives form a sligle nonanterior category marked b zero verbal stem forms 
(Bickerton 1976). On the other hand, past statdves axe clearly mark^ and uon~ 
past nonstati f es are also marked by the attachment of a nonpunctnal marker. 
The nonpunctuai marker never attaches to p^tives becausi) they ore by nature 
already durative. Bickerton (1981:180) claims that: 

nonpunotuals rather than puiu tuals aro marked beoaoBe, from a pr^matio view- 
point, nonpunctoals represent the marked case in a Jakobsonian sense: in the real 
world more aotiona are punctual than nonpunotnai, punctual actions oonstitate 
the background against which nonpunctuai actions stand out. 

IS Papen and studtes t. XXIV 
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Also, on the disburse level, non3?ast statives and past ncmstatives form a. an- 
gle nonanterior tenw with zero verbal stem form since neither one antedates 
the main topic under disonasion. 

In AE unmarked verb forms referring to past contexts we not always the 
result of LI constraints as discussed in (32) but may reflect cognitive sto^tegi^ 
maJdng use of universal processes such as those available through the bio- 
program. For example, the zero verb form in AE 

(36) The next day we all in the auditorium 

could be attributed to the infiequent cocurrence of final consonant dusters 
in LI. While that may be a viable explanation for the omission of final -(c)rf 
past tense mariters in regular verb forms, the situation gets bit more compU- 
cated in AE productions such as the following: 

(36) Bo-TOwing money and giw it to them because they Mp her a tot when 
she was sick. 

Btrst, the zero form of the irregular verb give cannot be explained on the gro- 
unds of LI phonological transfer as the zero form in hdp might be. Second, the 
occurrence of the past form was casts some doubts on the possibiUty of a se- 
mantic transfer of tiie usitative mode or the impeifective mode as in (32)-(34). 
What seems to be in order is not an interpretation of (36) based on LI constei- 
ints but an appeal to universal processes independent of LI which emerge when 
access to the superstrate is limited. 

If the stative/constative distinction of the bioprogram is apphed to pro- 
ductions huch as (36), a pattern begins to emerge. The 7.ero form verbs give 
and kelp can be clam&^d semanticaUy as nonstatives referring to past tmie and 
belonging to the unmarked nonanterior tense. The past form verbs was, on 
the other hand, can be classified as a stative in a durative context referring to 
past time and thus belonging to the marked anterior tense. IncidentaUy, it 
must be emphasized that the stative/nonstative distinction is a semantic one 
and depends not on the dictionary entry of the lexical item bnt on the propo- 
sition in which the lexical item is used. The foUowing examples from Guyanese 
iUustrate this point (Bickerton 1976:30): 

(,^7) tu an tu mek fo — two and two make four 
38) dem mek i stap — they made hkn stop 

White (37) would be considered a stativ e,(38) would be regarded as nonstative, 
even though the distinction appUes to the same lexical item mek. 

The punctual/nonpunctual distinction is dependent upon the state/non- 
state distinction since nonpunctuals interact with nonstatives by attaching 
aspectual markers reflecting continuative, iterative or habitual contexts to 
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them. In many Anglo-creoIes -ing serres as the nonpunotiiai marker often wit- 
hout eopula as in Guyanese (Biokerton 1976:76): 

(39) de Ulin di bUding — they are building the building 

Similarly, 4ng without copula generalizing esperaally to habitual contests can 
be ^n quite frequently in AE production such as. 

(40) I UvB bv the beliefs that coming from both the Navajo culture and chri- 
staanity 

(41) and sometime my sister having a pie or kawng a cake in there 

TVhile an intopretatlon of (40) and (41) based on IX contraints of the Apa- 
ehean progressiva mode as illustrated in (10) might be possible (Barteh 1983), 
it might be equally valid to a^ume that the universal category of nonpunotual 
has emerge as an -ing marker attached to nonstatives which appear to be of 
an iterative nature. 

The stative/noQstative and punctuai/nonpunctual paradigms in A£ can 
be represented in the following manner (Baartelt 1986): 



(42) 



[—anterior] 0 



(43) 



[-J-anterior] -+ was 



-fstative 
L-past ^ 
— Btatave 
■fpast* 



/ f-f stativel 



(44) 



[—punctuall -ing 



—statavel 
past J 



a!he dioice of tww in (48) should be qualified somewhat. Actually, it is not ne- 
cessarily the only marker for past stalsves in AE; however, it seems to occur 
quite ftequently, a? also reported in CSook (1982:241): 

(45) He teas 00 to the trading post (Apache) 

(46) I vm play with my brother (Navajo) 

€kx)k'8 (1982:24) analysis does give a bint in regard to a possible underlying 
pattern of the use of was: 

**A oharaeteristic Unaso fonnatimi among these speakers is tibe uaa of tm* plus the 
simple form of the verb, as in **wbs go*' for *Nras gomg.** More fieqoently than not, 
how^^ver, the fbrm 'Vas going" is not the eorreot tenjse but should have haen the sim- 
ple p>Bt form 'Vent.*' It is possible that toow, iEor some lingussfcio reasoB, is being used 
e£ a pwt markfflr*'. 
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The reason when seen Irom the stative/nonstatire distinotion perspective 
becomes dear: was fiinctions as a marker of past statives much the same 
way that bin takes that role in Angio-oreoles mok as Guyanese (Biokerton 
1976 - 36): 

(47) dem bin gat wan til haut — they had a Httie h<Nise 

In any case, the point is l^at universal processes seem to be available also in 
language contact fflt^iations otiier than classio creotes, because some disruption 
of language trans>i!iioo^on (even self-imposed! see Schuman 1970) is invariably 
prei^nt. * 

In conclusion, this paper has suggested that the processes of LI transfer, 
L2 reanalysis and the emergence of universals reveal not only the opportunistic 
nature interlingual systems but also the very efficient use of what amounts to 
the same cognitive {»roc^, namely a reliance on prior knowledge, for all three 
constraints. This strategy of using the known to get to the unknown is most ob- 
vious in LI transfer, especially on the phonological level, as AE and countless 
other language contact situations have shown. Thus, in AB one of the salient 
phonological characteristios is the use of glottal stops in word final position, 
fflnce by analogy they are the closest to English consonant clusters in syllable 
final position. Similarly, the occurrence of (S)OV sentence order in AB reflects 
the prior knowledge of such priorities in Apachean. On the semantic level, in 
this case the of unmarked verb stems for tense and aspect, the LI repre- 
sents only one of several poi^ble sets of prior knowledge, as in the transfer of 
the Apachean usitative mode in order to pre^rve habitual contexts. In addi- 
tion, two other sources of prior knowledge are tapped to resolve linguistic 
problems. L2 reanalysis, such as the extensbn of natural English jK>tentials, 
is due to the bilingual's efforts toward &>de regula^zation which is carried out 
by over-generalization. In other words, the bilingual, in attempting to arrive 
at a logical or "natural** system, regularizes tne input by using only certain 
features critically and ignoring others and thus overgeneralizes for the purpo- 
ses of creating a^ociations with previous knowledge. Finally, the access to 
such paradigms as anterior/nonanterior is only possible if universal processes, 
Ksuch as the state/nonstate and punctual/nonpunctual distincti'^ns are postula- 
ted to exist as innate knowledge available to all humans when language trans- 
mission is affected. Strong indications for f.he existence of such innate know- 
ledge also f omt) from LI acquisition (Bickerton 1981). In fact, if it is theorized 
that processing can only take place by comparing input jwrevioualy accumu- 
lated structures, then the presence of a bacic innate structure or bluerint be- 
comes a nece^Mxy assumption. In short, A£ shows the opportunism (Dechert 
1983) so characteristic of dynamic systems by letting various constraints in- 
teract and selecting the one which is perceived to be the most efficient for doing 
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a particular joh with a i«i«iw»«»n of effort but wlu<^ is part of tiie common 
underlying staraktegy of proceeding fi:om the known to the unknown fcJkkwing 
a process of aaamai^on and genMoJtataon. 
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